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Preface to the First Edition (1902). 



Orientalists ai'e aware that a series of translations entitled 
Gospel PardBdsfrom Pi'di Texts appeared in The Open Coitrt of 
Chicago in 1900 and 1901, following upon the translation of the 
Canonical Buddliist Nati^'ity legend, which appeared in 1898. 
These Parallels have ai^oused the interest of New Testament 
scholars, like Kendel Harris and Caspar (Jregory, and it is 
proposed to reprint them, with additions and historical introduc- 
tion, in l)ook form. 

An excellent bibliogi-aphy of former attempts to compare 
Christianity and Buddhism will be foimd in The Dhamma of 
Gotama the Biuldha and the Gospel of Jesus the Christ, by 
Charles Francis Aiken, (Boston, 1900, p. 339). From this it 
appears that one of the first to institute such comparison was4 
the well-known German New Testament .scholar, Hilgenfeld, in 
1867. The first systematic treatise by an English scholar was 
Christianity and Buddhism Compared, by Robeii Spence Haixly 
(Colombo, 1874) ; while the standard works upon the whole 
subject are two in German by Rudolph Seydel, in 1882 and 
1884. 

It is believed, however, that our present work is the fii-st 
comparison made fn^m the Pali texts themselves. Even Sjjence 
Hardy did not know Pali, but Singhalese, and relied ujx)n 
medieval Ceylon treatises, in which text and commentary are 
confused. He made some use, however, of a portion of the Pali 
Canon which was translated to him by an ex-monk in Ceylon. 
But Seydel had to I'ely upon the small fraction of the Canon 
which had been translated in his time. His son, P. M. Seydel, 
edited a posthumous work of his father's in 1897; but it still 
i*epresented the learning of the Eighties. Mo^ver the Seydels 
include translations from the Chinese and other post-Christiaix 
Buddhist versions alongside of the pre-Christian Pali. Oiu* 
present work is the first attempt to compare the Buddhist Pali 
with the Christian Greek. Many of our translations in The 
Open CouH appeared there for the first time in Englisli, 
especially from the Enunciations, the Lc^ia Book, and the 
Middling and Numerical Collections. 
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Our lx)ok will cover some three hmidred pages, and as 
publication may be delayed, the student is present^] with the 
following outline. 



Preface to the Second Edition. 



Oui* first edition, printed in 1902, was merely a 16-page 
abstract of the whole work. Tlie present edition is also 
fi'agmentary, except that the section dealing with the Doctrine 
of the Loi'd is printed in full. The publication of historical 
works is very difficult in this age of ephemera. The only 
genuine publishers are governments, universities and learned 
soc-ieties, together with a very few commercial finns tliat have 
men of learning at their head. Not having any influence with 
the first three, and haAing sought in vain to find the last or at 
least to enlist their co-operation, I am comjjelled to print 
piecemeal what my funds will permit. 

But wliile the commercial world ignores a work of research, 
scholai-s accortl it recognition. T. W. Rhys Davids, of London, 
in an article entitled "Buddhism and Christianity," in The 
InieniaUonal Qiuarterly for 1903, has called public attention to 
my book in the following words. Sj^aking of the pi'ematm'e 
work of Sevdel, he savs: 

" We shall soon see. An American scholar, Mr. Edmunds, 
of Philadelphia, is on the point of publishing a complete set 
of comparisons between the Nikayas and the Gospels, adducing 
later materials only by way of comparison and carefully- 
distinguishing them from the earlier dociunents.'* 

For further information I must i-efer the I'eader to our fii-st 
edition, and to the following niunbers of the Chicago Open 
Couii, whei'e many of our Parallels have appeared : Februaiy, 
April, Jime and October, 1900 ; January and July, 1901 ; 
September and November, 1902 ; April and December, 1903. 

I repeat what I said in the provisional preface in 1900 : 

"No borrowing is alleged on either side — Christian or 
Buddhist — ^in these Parallels. - We offer no theory but present 
them as &otB. They at least belong to a world of thought 

^•d in common.'* 
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In my unpublished Historical Intitxluction I have admitted 
the possibility of a knowledge of the Buddhist Epic on the part 
of Luke ; but his use of it, if actual, was very slight and almost 
entirely confined to his Infancy Section. 

Finally, the Parallels are mainly in ideas, not in words. 

3231 Saneom Street, PhiladdpMa: 
Good FHday, 1904. 



Preface to the Complete Edition. 



Tlie ju'eHoat work \h j>iirt of a livrger one : viz., CTCLOP-E- 
DIA EVANOEIilOA : an Knglish Documentary Inirodnction to the 
Four </(xv/Wa\ 

I may tinily H»vy it is my life-work. lu 1875 I compile<l a 
miumHoript Ilai'raouy of tlie GoBjiels, which laid the foundatiou 
i\t my stiulies, ivfter a gixxl Quaker knowledge of those comer- 
sti^ies ixf saoreil litenvtiire. lu 1877, I had some instmctiou iu 
the (Ireek Teafcvment and the classics from William Scamell 
lA^mu lu 1879 I met with two remai^kaMe meu, who incited me 
to reail tlxe Sannl Hook^ <y' the AW, then Ite^^iuning to appear. 
They were Thomas Dixon, the workman-friend trf Snskin, and 
William Ifaxx^kie. The latter was a self-maile scholar of :m 
ori^nal type, ami a philolo^st oi no mean calibre. These two 
meji set the key-ni4e of my life. In 1884> I began to read the 
siH'^retl lxx>ks, ami iu 181H> tcx>k up a c*ouree of study in the 
If reek (iosi^ls and the early Fathers, with Kemlel Harris for 
a guide, Iu 1891 I Itegau the IXx'^umentary Introiluctiocu by 
taludatiug \xitrtstic ipK4atii>ns ; ami in 1898 finished aU but the 
^K^rtii^ which is ti^ ileal with ix^mj^arative religion. iSince lS9-> 
I have stuilieil l^i literature iu u^>latii>u, Init with frequent 
^•^m\>urag^nuent fn>m Lanman, the siK\'e!Ss*.>r *>£ Whitney zis the 
U'ailer of American ImUauists. 

My i\cK>ixeilia^ if ever it ^^ee the light, will cvHitaiu the 
f^»lk>wiu^ matter: 

I. l^reface. 

i. lli*^ ifv>;^j^»l «.tf Mark iu Kiiglbsh> with the cv.>ULmoii 
ut-atter iu heavy ty^>e. after the ujuumer of Abbott and Kush- 
brvx>ke, <>uly that the a^n^eements of any tw\.> evau^lists are ?>t> 
treatevL iustea«.l <.>£ three or 6.hu:. 

'X The lA^ia-^js^Hirve similarly exhibited I by the matter 
v-v^mm^^u to Luke ami Matthew. 

4. AU «.[m.>tati*.>fiK^ fn.>m the ik\>pek and references to the 
life of \.*hrtst down to JustLu Martvr iuclxKive A. IX I->*> . 
v.*v»nJ^.»i:mevl tv.> the Kevised Versi*.>n of 1S81. thereby exhibitLu^ 
><>me ».iii».*tatu.^its Jissguised in the curreat traiislatp-^rb> ':•£ the 
t*;*ther^. 
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5. Lists of New Testament books from the earliest MSH. 
(paii of this ix)rtiou appeared in Tlve Friend: Philadelphia; 
1st Mo. 28, and 2nd Mo. 4, 1899.) 

6. The Ensebian Canons and Ammonian Sections accurate- 
ly tabulated, with contents, besides having been given in tlie 
margin of Mark. 

7. New Testament and patristic passjiges on the giowth 
of the Canon, aiTanged under heads that shew the develop- 
ment. 

8. Jewish and non-Christian prophecies and ][>arallels, 
whei'eof the present work is a portion. Under the same head 
is included the evaugeUcal element in Philo. I hoi)e also to add 
tlie Talmudic statements about Jesus. 

9. List of lost works of the first and second centmies. 

10. Jerome's Lives of the Evangelists, vnih notes, pointing 
out older authorities. (This apjiearod in pamphlet form at 
Philadelphia in 189G, and is now exliausted.) 

11. A studv of the transmission of the different sacred 
literatui-es of the world, compare^l with that of the New 
Testament. (Paii of this study was read before the American 
Oriental Society in 1896). 

12. Appendix on the Infancy Sections (Matthew I.-II; 
Luke I. -XL) 

SeydeFs large work on the Buddhist and Christian Gospels 
I liave only lately seen, and his smaller one^^^ came into my 
hands when my b<x)k was almost done; biit as this truly 
original scholar did not know Pali, and wi-ote at a time when 
even translations from the Buddhist Canon wei'e few, his work 
must neeils be done again. It is absolutely imperative to study 
tlieso pari'llels in their earliest forms, which are to be foimd 
in the Pali Pilakas and tlie Greek New Testament. Comparison 
of late patristic additions is quite another thing. Some of the 
most searching Parallels can only be seen by a knowledge of the 
Greek : e. g. alcoviov dfiapTrjfia and 6 \piaTo<; fMSPei €t9 top 
dicova, 

Li chcx)sing these PaniUels I liave been guided more by 
central ideas than by verbal agreement, of which there is little. 
Take for example the story of the Penitent Tliief. In the 

(1) Die Buddha-Legende und das Leben Jesu nach den Evange- 
lien. (Weimar, I8p, Ed. 2.) This is edited by his son, but tlie father's work 
is hardly brought down ])olow 1884, the date of the first edition. 
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Buddhist and Christiau naii-atives there is uothing ou the 
surface to surest a parallel. But, looking deeper, we find in 
both the following central ideas: 

1. Conversion of a robber. 

2. HHs complete forgiveness (exee|>t as to physi(*Al |)aiii8) 
8. His happiness hereafter. 

Moreover, there is the Johannine doctrine of the New Birth, 
while a genuine Gospel spirit of pity for the poor and outcast 
breathes through the whole. No wonder the story was so 
popular. As pointed out in my note, it is one out of a choice 
group of leading scenes in Buddha's life which were graven 
on the great Tope in the ancient capital of Ceylon, in the 
second century before Christ. The Chinese, too, have more 
than one vei-sion of the story in separate form, as well as the 
Canonical translation in their Agamas. 

Wlien a Christian parallel narrative is told by more than 
one Evangelist, my principles of selection are as follows : If one 
Gospel agree more densely with the Pali than another, I give 
its accoimt alone, leaving the student to refer to the parallel or 
X>arallels in other Gospels in the usual way. If there be no such 
choice, I give Mark the jJi'efei'ence in narrative (and in such dis- 
com'ses as he may relate) l)ecause of his primacy among the 
Synoptists.^^^ If Mark have no acount of the parallel in 
question, I prefer the First Gospel to Luke, l)ecause (1) it 
contains the substance of tlie lost Ijogia-source (which was 
perhaps older than Mark) in fuller measiu*e than Luke ; and 
(2) because Luke so frequently jigrees with the Ptili when the 
others do not, that I do not wish to make out a case for liim 
by using him where there is no need. My use of the Acts, 
Epistles and Apocalypse has l)een sparing, my aim l^ing to 
compare the Masters. These books doubtless c(mtain, however, 
doctrines and sayings which go back to Chi'ist, as well as 
acknowledged developments and l)oiTowings from non-Cliristian 
fields. But then the Pali Texts themselves contain the late 
doctrines of the Order side by side with the words of the 
Master, the Sdvaka-bhasifd as well as the TdiM^iaia-hhasitd. 

Regarding these translations, it must l)e Ixn-ne in mind 
that many of them have been made for the first time in English, 
or even in a European tongue. The Pali langmige has not been 

(2) The Twentieth Century New Testament rightly places Mark at the head 
of the gosjHjls. 
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studied long euongli to give it the fixity* of Greek iind Latiu. 
The only Dictionary is far from perfect, though it cost the 
heroic Childers his life. If I have therefore made mistakes, I 
shall be grateful to liave them corrected. I may be reproached 
for translating Brahma by "God," but Bmldhists themselves, 
though agnostic as r^^ards the Deity, use the name to represent 
the Brahmin idea of a conscious Supreme Being, as well as the 
Archangel and archangels of their owti mythology. 

Many of the parallels came to me independently while 
reading the Pali Texts or their versions ; but I have Jilso l^een 
helped by the works of Max Muller, Benan, Beal, Rhvs Davids, 
Gldenbei^, Fauslxill, Estlin Carpenter, Copleston and Rendel 
Hanis,**'^ all of whom have i)ointed out pirallels between 
Buddhism and Christianitv. I have also foimd Lillie and 
Carus suggestive, though by no means agreeing with all tlieir 
conclusions. 

Tlien I hiiYs made use of those scholars who liave traced 
the c^ourse of Indian commimications with the west : Robeiison, 
Claudias Buchanan, Lassen, Beinaud, Piiaulx, John Davies, 
Birdwood, Hopkins and D'Alviella. Nor must I foi^t the debt 
I owe to the London Pali Text Societv, but for whose valuable 
editions in Koman tyjxs my work could never liave lieen 
done. 

The lamented Henrv C. Wan-en, in his BmhUasm In 
TranslcUioiis, (Harvard Univei-sitv, 1896 1 deals nioi-e with the 
metaphysics of the religion than with its |)opular aspects. 
Moreover, fiillv half his work is taken from commenbiries and 
other imcanonical sourcas. Mv own nile has lieen to (^online 
myself to the pre-Clmstian canonical texts. 

The Dhmnma of Gotamma the Biiddlia and ihe GoyjMfl of Jvsiis 
the Christ, by Charles Francis Aiken (Boston, 1900) has come 
into my hands in time to profit by some of its useful sugges- 
tions. Thus, I have banished the aUeged ^mrallel to Nicodemus, 
have introduced the words '* Capital " and " Pjran " into the 
title of the Trinmphal Eniry, and have given a fuUer extract 
here than I liad done l>efore reading Aiken. I have also addetl 

(3) Especially in correspondence ^-ith me. For bibliography generally, I 
refer the remler to the valnable one in Dr. .Viken's book mentioned below, merely 
utlding that he has omitted Neumanns translation of the Majjfdma yiktiyo: 
1896-1902, and has pnt Milindo nmong the Pali texts, instea<l of among the 
comment acies. 
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a few lines in my inti-oduction about Buddhists committing 
suicide, &c. These are the cliief places where Dr. Aiken has 
influenced the text of my Parallels or my Historical Introduc- 
tion, l>ut I have frequently mentioned him in the notes. When, 
therefore, we make almost identical statements, as we do in the 
case of the bvck of Buddhist memorials in the Greek empire, 
we are writing independently of each other. On this particular 
|X)int, however, we have liad a guide in Estlin Carpenter. 

I thoi-ouglil}' agree with the learned Catholic divine in his 
maintenance of the independent origin of Buddhist and Christian 
Scriptures, provided we mean their fundamental documents. 
The Epistles of Paul, the Gospel of Mark, and the Logia-S<3iux;e 
are dependent for their primary inspiration upon the life and 
deeds of Jesus, and secondly uj)on the Old Testament oracles, 
the cmTent l^liefs of the times, as embcxlied in works like 
Enoch : and the jK^i-sonal convictions of earnest men like Paul, 
Peter and Matthew. But when we come to late documents, 
such as Luke, John, and the canonical First Gospel, other 
influences have crept in. Tliis is now admitted by all histcmcal 
critics, and the most tliat I awlvance in this direction is the 
XX)ssiblity of the Gentile Gosi)el of Luke, in cei'tain traits 
extraueoas to the Synoptical nan-ative, having been tinged by 
the Gotamist Epic. 

])i\ Aiken is just in many of his criticisms uixni cei-tain 
parallels adduced by former writei's, as far-fetched. But he 
goes tcK) far when lie i-educes the jmrallelism in the Triumphal 
Entr}' to the bare fact of the Masters entering a city, " which,'' 
he truly says, ** is no parallel at all.'' But he omits the number 
of monks who are said to have sun'oimded Gotame, viz., one 
tliousand, — a i-ound number, doubtless, but indicative of quite 
n company to i;\'alk into a (capital, with a Bralinin youth at their 
head chanting a pjpaii. Considering tliat a rising sect were the 
guests of a king, I think the entr\' wiis decidedly one of 
triumph, while the reply of Sakko to the i3eople, that he was 
the [royal] attendant of Buddha (also omitted by Aiken) savom-s 
somewhat of **the king that cometh," Arc. As I have ix)inted 
out, too, iu niv note, there is a curious verbal likeness between 
the Greek and the Pali of the two refrains. Dr. Aiken sjiys 
that the storv ** is not found in the most ancient foiins of the 
Buddha legend, and is entirely unknown to the noi-theni 
scliool." But it occurs in the canonical Pali of the Mahavaggo, 
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one of the oldest Buddhist documents, and is found in Chinese 
in the Madhyamagama, Sutra 62. (see p. 116.) 

I repeat tliat what we are looking for is not woixls, but 
ideas. Thus, Rhys Davids' Dialogues of' the Buddha, p. 81, 
draws a x^^i^U^l between the Buddhist practice of sati (i. e. 
doing everything with full conscioiisness) and the Christian one 
of doing all to the glory of God. To the theologian this is no 
jmrallel at all, but to a i)sycholc^st like Rhys Davids it is one. 
Dr. Aiken has not made sufficient use of the Pali Canon ; and 
I hoj)e that when his work goes into a second edition, he will 
avail himself of our pi'esent material. 

. I wisli to tliank the venerable Ellis Yamall (boni in 1817) 
who, since 1889, has allowed me to use the Philadelphia 
(Franklin) Libi'ary in his name ; and Pi'ofessor Morris Jastrow, 
who has been instnmiental in giving me full access to that of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

I also thank all tliose wlio have heli)ed me, not forgetting 
the fair wieldei-s of that convenient instrument, the type-wiiter. 
Many of the present Parallels have api)eraed in The Ojyeii 
Court, beginning with August, 1898. Those headed Healimj the 
Sif'l'y are reprinted by i)ei'missi(m of the editor of Freedom, a 
weekl}' pai^r foiinerly published at Sea-Breeze, Florida, where 
they fii-si api)eare<l : Deceml)er 27th, 1899, and Januaiy 24th, 
1900. 

In the transliteration of Pali names, I still prefer Neu- 
mann's practice of i-etaining^ the masculine nominative in o : 
e. g., Anando, instead of Ananda, As Neumann says, the 
ending in a is neither Sanrkrit nor Pali, but Elu. My single 
exception is the name of Buddha, ])roperly Buddho. But the 
former is now an English word. To Neumann's defence of his 
practice may be added the uuivei-sal rule of Eui-oi^ean languages 
to represent classical name^ in the nominative case. Tlie fu*st 
l>eople to transliterate Hindu names into a European ali)habet 
were the Greeks, and they used the nominative case: e. g. 
'Epai'i^oy8oa9=Hiranyabahas. • Take away the case-ending, and 
the identification is incomplete. Not only so, but the o-termi- 
natiou brings out the likeness of Pali to Spanish and Italian.**^ 

(4) Edwin Arnold Ims set his seal ii^xju the poetic vehie of the o-ending in 

the line : 

" Ihe linddhu died, the great Tuthftgiito." 

Iffttl he written *' Tiithrigatu,** the line would have lost its melody. As 1 am 

often asked what is the source of Arnold's poem, I may here state that he tells 
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Lastly, it is coiifusinj; to au outsider to see tlie a-terminatiou, 
for lie associates it with the Latin feminine (unless he have 
the good fortune to know Anglo-Saxon). Except the name of 
Buddha, therefore, my Pali words ending in a are neuters, 
with the tenninal nasal elided, or else thev are masculines in 
composition, e. g. DlgJia, for Digha-Nikayo. As Sanskrit names 
have gained greater cmTency among us than Pali, I leave them 
in their contracted fomi : e. g. A^va-ghosha for A^vaghoshas. 

The Fom* Great Nikayos ai^ (|uotod ])y their Englisli 
names, thus: 

Long Collection = Digha-Nikayo. 

Middling Collection = Majjhima-Nika^o. 

Classified Collection = Samyutta-Nikayo. 

Numerical Collection = Anguttara-Nikayo. 
Other ixHiiions of the Canon are cited thus : 

Major S(K*tion on Discipline ^Mahavjiggo 

Minor „ „ „ =Cullavaggo 

Bcx)k of TeniptiUions = Mrira-SMinyuttam (in tlie Clas- 
sified Collection) 

Hlioii llecital = Khuddaka-Patho 

Hymns of the Faith = ])liammapa(lam 

Collection of Suttas = Sutta-Nipat<) 

Enunciations = Udanam 

Logia-Book =Itivuttakani 

Bii-th-Stories = Jfitakam 

Statement of Theses ^IQithu-Yattliu 

I prefer to quote the number of the Sutta or Nijmto, ratlier 
than the pjige of the London edition, l^ecause then my refereucres 
are ecpially gocxl for the King of Siam's edition, Ein*o]Hmu 
translations, or the palm-leaves themselves. 

Passages quoted from other writei-s are in tlu^ usual tyi)0, 
in quotation marks. The practice of putting interesting matter 
in^ small ty|)e is not a gcK)d one. Italics are used to |X)iut out 
inqx^i-tant passjiges. 

Tn conclusion, I wish to pay a loving tribute, fii-st to my 
father, Thomas Edmunds, wIk^ died in 1880, and secondly to 



us himself: viz., Hardy's Manual of BucUViisvi (1853), a work fonuded not upon 
Pali, but upon Singhalese trentiscs, wherein text and commentary are hopelessly 
mixetl. It is therefore impossible to ascertain the ejirly form of any legend from 
.\rnold, and his work is only valuable as jKH^try. Hardy is valuable when use<l 
■with discrimination. 
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Frederick Dawson Stone, late Librarian of the Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania, but for whom this work could never have been 
done. My father generously allowed me to follow my bent, 
while it was Dr. Stone who endowed me with TIME, which is 
dearer to the scholar than lucre, dearer even than life. In 
garret or in library', my studies have been pursued amid all the 
vicissitudes of a quai-ter of a century of human existence. I 
have • often been at sea in my investigations, not knowing 
whither I was sailing ; but the Gospels, Christian and Buddhist, 
liave been my guiding-star, and the study of them my niling 
passion; while such men as Frederick Stone have made it 
|X)S8ible for me to study at all, or even to live. Finally, my 
motto has been : BUY THE TRUTH AND SELL IT NOT. 

Albert J. Edmunds. 

lUsttyrU'al SocUiy of Pennsylvanui : J 900-1904. 



Editor's Preface. 



It was in the last Spriug that a letter reached me from 
Philadelphia expressing a warm sympathy with my unpublished 
studies on the Sagatha-va^o of the Samyutta-nikayo. .yibeii 
J. Edmunds, a name before imknown to me, was the sender 
of the letter. He had a l)ook on the Gosx3el parallels from the 
Pali scriptm-es whieh found no publisher and which the author 
published x>«'i'tially on his own expense. My paper on the 
Sagatha-vaggo was read before the XIH. International G)ngress 
of Orientalists at Hambui^ but the i-esearch in detail could find 
no publisher. These circumstances were the fii*st bonds which 
connected our mutual sympathy. But as our coiTe8|X)ndence 
went on, it l)ecame manifest that our sympathy did depend not 
merely upon these outer circumstances but more upon the same 
spiritual tendency and the psychical cmrent flowing between us, 
notwithstanding difference of races and distance of alxides. 
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My interest iu the little book, a partial publication of 
Edmunds' work, and my eagerness to find out common elements 
between the Pali Nikayos and the Chinese Agamas aroused in 
me a desire to publish the whole of the work with parallels and 
notes from the latter. The book now publislied is the result. 

The Agamas and the Nikayos, the one translated into 
Chinese but neglected by the Buddhists of the North since a 
thousand of joai-s, and the other kept carefully by the Buddhists 
of the South in its original Pali, meet here again printed side 
by side in Chinese and in English re&pectivel}'. It seems to 
me an undeniable fact tliat the Pali Nikayos and the Chinese 
Agamas liad been derived from the same source. Comimrative 
study of these two branches of traditions will throw some 
light on the original constniction or content of the Buddhist 
scriptures, and consecjuently on its history. If this present 
edition of Edmunds' work may contribute one brick to the large 
edifice of furtliev study of the history of Buddhism my lal)our 
of the edition will not remain without its wage. 

As to the relations or relative xx)sitions of the two greatest 
religions of the world, Buddliism and Christianity, there remains 
much to be studied and to be thought. I shall be contented 
with sjxying that the}' have still tlieir futures and that they 
must recognise each other. America, the western extremity of 
Cliristendom and Cluistian civilization, and Japan, the east- 
most country with a long history' of the eastern civilization, are 
now confronted face to face on the both sides of the Pacific 
Ocean. If these two nations could contribute conjointly some- 
thing to the civilization of the twentieth centmy, would \i not 
be on the line of mutual undei-standing of the two religions and 
the two cultm'es founded upon them respectively? Eiu*o|X3ans 
will smile at a thought like this. But I venture to say, the 
Atlantic Ocean, well-nigh the Mediten-anean Sea, is no more 
the lake of the civilized world. Buddha must l^e recognised his 
significance side by side with Christ ; Nagarjuna with Augustiii ; 
Tao-siien with Francis of Assisi ; the paintings of the Takuma 
scli(X)l with those of the Quatracentos. I wish this publication 
may give help to the mutual undei-standing of both |)eoples, 
western and eastern, Christian and Buddhist. 

It was my thought to print the Cliinese parallels tninslated 
into English. But most of them are too similar to the Pali to 
be translated. I added some notes to the j)*^''^'*^«*^J^^'^ which 
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so differs fi-om the Pali as to l)e uoticetl. The texts which agree 
with the Pali as a whole book, sutta or suti-a, are called 
con-espouding texts and signed C. T. Those wliich agree in 
single passages, but not as a whole, are called coiTes^x^nding 
X)assages and signed C. P. Beside these two categories, similar 
passages, S. P., mean those found in different texts and nrtt 
quite agreeing with the Pali. Those Chinese words not found 
in the Pali are omitted mostly and marked with Some- 
times these passages are necessary for the i^ontext, they are 

printed in sc|uare bracksts [ ]. A line means a phice 

where there is a passage in the Pali but not in the C^iinese. 
N. C. means Nanjio's Catalogue and the refei-ences (as for 
examj)le {^1:%, 39 a) are given after the Japanese edition of 
1880-1885 which have a very good arrangement of the whole 
Tripitaka (see Nanjio, p. xxvi and Takakusu's Chestomathy, p. 
ii, note 2). 

My English was printed as it was written down by me. I 
ho^)e my bad English will not be blamed as a misuse of the 
language but be allowed by scientific men. 

Finally I expi-ess my gratitude to the Author of the lx)ok 
that he lias allowed this edition of a life-work of his to l)e 
published here. 

# 

Aiiesaki Masahai\ 

Tok'y\ Gootl Fr'vlatj, April 2tM. 1905. 
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HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 



The Antiquity of the Pali Texts. 

The uiiliistorical cluiracter of most things Hindu does not 
apply to the religion of Gotamo. Asoko, the Buddhist Constan- 
tine, upon tlu-eo different rocks, in different parts of India, and 
in two diffei-ent alphabets, has engi*aved the names of five Greek 
Kings to wlioni he sent ambassadors :^*^ viz., Antiochus, Ptolemy, 
Antigonus, Magas and Alexander. Tliese five kings could only 
he reigning all at once between B. C. 262 and 258. The first 
was Antiochus Theos, who reigned at Antioch from B. C. 262 to 
247. The second was the celebrated Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
who reigned at Alexandria from B. C. 285 to 247, and was the 
founder or expander of the Alexandrine Libraiy. The other 
kings were Antigonus Gonatas of Macedon, B. C^. 278-239 ; 
Magas of Cyi-ene, 308-258 ; and Alexander of Epiinis, 272-219. 
How, two of these kings were pati'ons of learning : Antigonus 
attended the lectm-es of Zeno the Stoic,^*^ and Ptolemy caused 
the Pentateuch to be translated into Greek. His librarian, 
according to Epiphanius, w as anxioiLS to translate also the books 
of the Hindus.^^> Asoko declares, in the same edict, that he had 
made a "religious conquest," not only in India, but in the 
dominions of the five Greek kings, as well as in Ceylon ; and 
that in all these coimtries his religion was being accepted. In 
Edict 2, he informs us that over the same territory he had 
caused wells to be dug and medicinal herljs to be planted, for tlie 
sake of man and beast. Now the Ceylon Chronicles confirm the 
inscriptions, and record that he sent Buddhist missionaries 
into £!eylon, Cashmere, and the realm of the Greeks. In 
(.^eylon the religion has persisted to this day, with all its texts 
and commentaries; in Cashmere it has dwindled into corrupt 

(1) Etlict 13. Cnnningham : Corpus Inscriptorum Indicarum. Lon- 
don, 1879. Senort: Les Inscriptions de Fiyadasi. Paris, 1881-1880, 2 
vols. Vincent A. Smith : Asoka. London, 1901. 

(2) Diogenes Ladrtios, Vitae Fhilosophorum VIL 8. 

(3) Epipban. de Mens, et Pond. 9. I owe this reference and some others, 
to Estlin Carpenter. (3r7;i<cen//i Century : December, 1880.) AH have been verified. 
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insignificance, while in the ancient empire of the Greeks it lias 
left no records, except in moments and coins in the Panjab and 
Afghanistan. These are pixx)f enough that the absence of sacred 
texts in any country by no means implies that Buddhism was 
never there. We may therefore i-easonably conclude that 
Asoko's " religious conquest " did at least number some votaries 
in Athens, Antioch and Alexandria. If however, the mission 
was not lasting in its results, it was not the fault of either side. 
On the one hand was a proselytising Buddhist emperor, and on 
the other hand were kings who studied philosophy and ti-ans- 
lated what thev could find of the Sacred Books of the East. 

The Pali Texts were in existence, at least orally, in the time 
of Asoko. On the i-ock at Bairat in Rajputana, Asoko recom- 
mends to the studv of monks, nuns and lavmen seven different 
portions of Scripture.^^^ The titles of five of these can be identi- 
fieil AWth certaintv in the Sutta-Pitakam todav.^*^ A sixth can 
be identified wdth reasonable assurance in the Vinava-Pitakam : 
while the remaining one, which stands first in the list, is entitled 
TTie Exaltation of the Discipline ( Finayo), This, as I have shewn 
elsewhere, is probably the First Sermon, with some introductory 
matter. The peculiar word, translated Exaltation^ is found in 
an adjectival form in a stereotyped phrase of the Pali texts.^*^ 

According to the Ceylon Chronicles, Asoko called a Council 
of the Order, whereat the Canon was apparently closed. Its 
latest treatise, the Statement of Theses, was then promulgated,^^ 
while the president of the Council taught Asoko's son the five 
Nikayos, the Higher Doctrine and the Discipline : that is, the 
three divisions of the Canon. The Island Chronicle, which tells 
us this, is at least older than the fifth century after Christ, while 
in substance it is centuries older still. Its trustworthiness is 
confirmed not only by Asoko's missiomiry inscriptions, as i»-e 
have seen, but also by the discovery of a sarcophagus at SancL 

(4) Asoko's word for Fortion of Scrijtturt or Expositions of Doctrine is xssed 
repeatedly in the F&li texts to niCAn a discourse of Gotaiuo*s, and it oocors in 
one of these xery portions selected bj Asoko, Tiz. the Question of Vpaiisso 
(MahaTBggo L 23.) The phrase (with dialectical Taiiations) was long perpetu- 
ated, and we find it repeatedly in the late patristic Lohis. 

(5) Rhys DaTids: Joomai of the Boyal Asiatic Society. July. 1898: also 
Mannal of Buddhism, edition of 1899, pp. 2*24, 22d. 

(6) £. g. Ud&zia V. 3. For my identification of the Vioaya-samokkamsa, 
see The Light of Dharma : San Francisco, April and Joly, 191>I. 

(7) PoArJjoyi and lirje^ are the woids used. I adopt the conclusion of 
Oidenbe^g and others^ that these words mean ** pnltliilwd for the first time.** 
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in the heart of India, bearing the legend : " Majjhimo, the apostle 
of the Himalayas." Now the Ceylon Chronicles state that this 
very Majjliimo was the missionary sent by Asoko to this region. 
Other inscriptions, confirmatory of Buddhist Scriptures and 
records, were discovered in 1897 and 1898."^^^ The former, by 
Asoko, marks the place where Buddha was bom, mentioning the 
name of Lumbini, which is found in the sacred texts/'^ The other 
inscription, found in 1898, is older than Asoko, and confirms the 
book of the Great Decease on the division of the Sage's relics.^^°^ 

Shortly after the death of Asoko, about B. C. 200, was built 
the great rail around the tope of Bharahat in Central India/" ^ 
Upon this rail, in addition to Scriptual titles, there are the 
names of pious Buddhists who are described as "reciters," 
"versed in the Dialogues," "versed in the Baskets," and 
" versed in the Five Collections. "^^^^ Of these Five Collections or 
Nikdyos (also called Agamas) foui- are mentioned by name in 
the DivydvoddiuXj a Sanskrit work emanating from a different 
school from the one represented by the Pali texts. In Chinese 
versions the whole foui* have been handed down in literary form, 
and bear sufficient resemblance to their Pali namesakes to show 
that both recensions have a common source.^^^^ 

The Ceylon Chronicles affirm that the Canon was i-educed 
to writing in that island about 40 B. C, having been transmitted 
for four hundred years by schools of reciters. Now we have 
sufficient outside testimony from travellers of diffei^ent nations — 
Chinese, Arab and English — that manuscripts were copied in 
Ceylon from the fifth century downwards. Robert Knox, the 
Englishman, saw the monks writing the sacred texts on palm- 
leaves in the seventeenth century. Abu-zaid, the Muslim, com- 
piling the travels of Arab merchants of the ninth century, uses 

(8) Journal of the Boyal Asiatio Soc, 1898, p. 533. 

(9) S. B. E., Vol. X, part 2. p. 125. 

(10) S.B.E., Vol. XI., p. 132. The statement, in the Pali, that the Sakyas 
made a mound like the rest, is omitted in the translation on p. 134. See Bhys 
Davids note in J.RA.S. 1898, p. 588. C£ 3F^^ A ^ i£^ 0t P- ^^• 

(11) Fergusson: History of Indian and Eastern Architecture. Lon- 
don, 1876, p. 85. Cunningham : The Stupa of Bharhut. London, 1879 : 
I'illar 85, and Kails 41 and 52, &c. 

(12) With the SepataHno of Bharahat, compare the Tepi^ako of MilindOj p. 
19; also Tipe^ako in Buddhaghoso's introduotion to the Vinuyo, p. 313 and 
Tipifakadharo, ibid., p. 299. 

(13) Catalog^ue of the Chinese Tripitaka, by Bunyu Nanjio. Oxford, 
1883, Column 127. • 
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the I'emaa'kable words : " The Kingdom of Ceylon (Serendib) 
has a law, and doctors who assemble from time to time, just as 
the persons who collect the traditions of the Prophet have 
remiion among us. The Indians betake themselves to doctors 
and write, under their dictation, the life of their prophets and 
the precepts of their law."^"^ Ffi Hien, the Chinaman, in the 
fifth centiu^^, spent three years in Ceylon copying MSS., and 
took them ^to China, We can thei-efore credit the chronicles of 
the island, and trust them when they say that the sacred texts 
were first wTitten down about 40 B.C. 

Tlie schools of recitei-s, who preceded the scribes, are 
mentioned in inscriptions of the third or second century B. C. at 
Bharahat. They also occur in Tlie Questions of King Milindo — 
that book which I call the Buddhist IreniBus — as well as in the 
ancient commentaries and in the Canon itself. King Milindo 
has been identified with the Greek Menander, who reigned in 
the Panjab one himdred years before Christ. Tlie work itself 
roundly fixes his date at five hundred years after Gotiimo's 
decease. As most ancient Buddhists, except Asoko and the 
Ceylon Chronicles, deal with centmies and not ^rith yeara, the 
date in question roughly con-esponds to the first centiuy of the 
Christian era. The Milindo- Questioning is quoted by Bud- 
dhaghoso in the fifth Centmy A.D., and must therefoi'e be dated 
between Menander and liini. The book itself, when alluding to 
Gotamo's prophecy that his i-eligion would last only five hundred 
yeai's, does not betray any consciousness that it had lasted 
longer, and may be reasonably fixed at the time of the Flavian 
Emperore. Moreover, the fact that this very prediction has 
come down unaltered in the canonical Discipline, while it has 
been changed to five thousand in post-Christian commentaries,^^*^ 
is in favor of a pre-Cliristian origin for the text. When the five 
hundred years had expired, ami yet the religion was making new 
conquests in China, it became expedient for Buddhist Fathers to 
add a cipher to Gotamo's five hmidred. Returning to Milindo 
we may say that, Jis the New Testament is immanent in the 
jiages of IrenfBiLS, so are the Pali Pitakas in the pages of Milindo. 
Before Irenieus (A.D. 190) om- quotations from the Gospels are 

(14) Abii-znid, translated by Reinaud in 1845 (after Renftudot, 1718) and 
eilited by Chardon : Voyi.(jears anclens et modtrnes : Paris 1830, Tom. 2, p. 143. 

(16) E.g., the commentary on the Long Collection acd the Great Chronicle 
of CeyloB. 
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fragmentary and inexact — not enough to prove by themselves 
that any Grospel existed in its present form ; though, taken 
tc^ther with Tatian's Diatessaron, they prove it by eumuhitive 
evidence, especially the quotations of Justin Martyr, who was 
Tatian's master. In the same way, no Buddhist book earlier 
than the Cliristian era and outside the Canon betrays the com- 
plete existence of the latter so plainly as do the Question of King 
MUindo. Tlien again, by the time of this work, there were 
several Diatessarons, such as the Lalita Vistara which, however, 
may be better compared to an apocryphal Gospel based on 
canonical ones. Milindo's quotations from the Pali texts are 
numerous, explicit and exact. Moreover, this work of an 
imknown Buddliist Father, l^esides mentioning those versed in 
the Dialogues, versed in the Discipline and versed in the BKgher 
Doctrine, speaks also of i-eciters of the Birth-Stories and of each 
of the Five Nikayos (collections of Dialogues). 

In the period between the committal to \\Titing, about 40 
B. 0., and the Christian era, we have an interesting side-light 
throAvn upon the transmission of the sacred books in Ceylon by 
the following passage in the History of the Rdigion {Sdsana- 
vamso), a Burmese work of the nineteenth centmy, founded on 
older sources : — " Thereafter, in the time of the king named 
Nago the Robber, when the whole of Ceylon was vexed by the 
fear of bad monks, the monks who kept up (literally, carried) 
the Tliree Baskets, went to India. Those monks who did not 
go thither, but stayed at home, l)eing vexed by fear of famine, 
tightened their waist-bands, encased their bellies in sand, and 
kept up the Tliree Baskets." 

" Tlien, in the time of King Kutakannatisso, when the fear 
of bad monks was appeased, the monks came back from India, 
and, together witli the monks who had stayed in Ceylon, they 
reconciled the Tlu'ee Baskets ^Wth the [recension of the] Great 
Minister; and when [the two] were made harmonious, they 
established them. Tlien, when they were established, they kept 
them up well in Ceylon only.'* 

In the book of Discipline thei-e is a document which I will 
call the Council Appendix. It is found in English at page 370 
of Vol. XX. of the Saoxd Books of the East, Now this Appendix 
knows of the Second Council of the Order one hundred years 
after the Great Decease, but not of the Thiixl Coimcil in the 
time of Asoko. Moreover, it knows of onlv two divisions of the 
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canon, viz., Doctrine and Discipline, but not of the tliird, viz.. 
Higher Doctrine. Now, the hist was among the Ardilegomenay^^^^ 
of the Second Comicil, while, as we have seen, an entire treatise 
was added to it in the time of Asoko. Tliese facts argue a later 
date for the Higher Doctrine and an early date for the Coimcil 
Appendix, which knows nothing about it. The Appendix 
represents that the Canon was fixed after the death of Gotamo 
by learned monks who knew certain poiiions by heart. To 
those who doubt whether any body of doctrine could be as safely 
transmitted by schools of reciters as by the texts of conflicting 
manuscripts, I commend the perusiil of Max Miiller's remarks 
on the memories of Oriental and primitive peoples in his History 
of Ancient Sanscrit Literature. The Pali texts inform us that 
Gotamo's discources and rules of discipline were learnt by heart 
and chanted in chorus by his immediate disciples, during his 
long ministry of five and forty years. ^^'* The Council Appendix 
confirms tlie nmnerous statemens in the older texts by represent- 
ing tliat Gotamo's intimate attendant, Anando, was the great 
authority for the Dialogues, and Upali his master of the Dis- 
ci plim?. The monks who fixed the Canon imder their instruction 
were careful to ^^ revise corrupiio7is qftJie text"^^^^ 

The mention of a Greek kingdom in Sutta 93 of the Mid- 
dling Collection does not prove any more than tliat certain 
dialogues, m their present literary form, must be later than 
Alexander, or even than the founding of the GhrsBco-Bactrian 
empire about 250 B. C. Now the latter is the age of Asoko, 
whose Panjab Edict uses the precise name (Yona-Kambojo) 
found in the Middling Collection, which has the longer form (Yo- 
naka-Kambojo) ^'^ *\ We have already seen that the Statement 
of Tlieses was first published at Asoko's Council, and the sacred 
lore in general was doubtless edited in the same age, as it was 
also re-edited in Ceylon in the fifth centmy after Christ ;^**"^^ but 

(16) ArUUegomena, i.e. books in dispute, is an early Christian name for seven 
books in the New Testament whose canonidty was debated for three hundred 
years : Hebrews, James, 2 Feter, 2 and 3 John, Jude and Kevelation. We here 
apply the term to Buddhist books. 

(17) See, for example, S.B.E. Xm., p. 305 ; XX., p. 6. 

(18) So I translate the words: Khan^aphuHam patisankharlmsu^ which 
Davids and Oldenberg render: ** repaired dilapidation." (S.B.E. XX, p. 373.) 
Childcrs gives an example of the use of the former word which associates it with 
Scriptural or textual integrity. (18a) ftjg. and gg^ (St^ 84 b). 

(19) Great Chronicle, reign of Dhatuseno: "Like Asoko the Righte'ouR, 
he made a recension of the Three Baskets.*' 
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this does not upset the high antiquity of the ancient nuclei of 
the Canon. Copleston has gone too far in relegating the Book 
of the Great Decease to the age of Asoko on account of the 
mention of an Emperor (Gakkavatti) and of topes. But the idea 
of an Indian Emperor by no meaiLS began with Asoko or even 
with Candagutto, but goes back to the Great Epic, and to the 
earlier paiis of it at that. The Dliarmardjd, or king by right, 
is an ancient ideal of suzerainty over all India. Tlien, as to the 
topes, we know from the Divyavadana that, wliile Asoko built 
temples to mark sacred sites, yet rudimentary mounds or topes 
existed already. 

From the first Christian century onwaixi a stream of 
missionaries and translators went fit)m India to (^hina, where 
the}' rendered the sacred \\Titings into Chinese. At fii-st the 
new Mahayana works, then in the ascendant, were the favorites 
for translation ; but in A. D. 149 a Parthian prince, probably 
the son of Vologeses 11, who died that year, renoimced his 
kingdom, tinned Buddliist, and went to China, where he 
translated Hinayana works. Ancient catalogues credit to liim 
176 distinct translations, whereof fifty-five ai-e extant. Of 
these fifty-five, forty-three are Hinayana.^ ^^^ If we could have 
these lxx)ks in a European language and compai^, them with the 
Pali, much light would he thrown on the histoiy of the text, 
for sevei*al of his versions ai'e identical with Pali Suttas. 
Masahar Anesaki is now engaged upon this important work. 

Much work has yet to bo done in critical analysis of the 
Buddhist books. Om* knowledge of them is behind the know- 
ledge of the New Testament at the end of the eighteenth 
century. .Alter a himdi*ed years of hard work by Pali scholai-s^ 
Chinese, Tibetan and Singhalese scholara, we may hope to 
arrive at a scientific understanding of the Buddliist Holy Writ 
such as we ai*e now arriving at as regards the Cliristian. One 
of the first things to be done will be to tabulate all passages 
wliich the different recensions have in common. This work was 
begun by Bumouf in 1852, when his liand was arrested by 
death.''^*^ He was showing that certain fundamental statements 
about the life and powers of Gotamo were found in verbal 
agreement (except for dialectical difierences) in Pali MSS. fi-om 

(20) NaDJio : Catalogne of the Chinese Tripitaka : Oxford, 1883, Appendix 
11.; Beal : Abstract of Four Lectures, p. 7. 

(21) Le Lotus de la Bonne Loi. Paris, 1852, p. 859. 
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Ceylon and Sanskrit ones fi*om Nepal, Tliese MSS. reprosented 
entirely different litei-ary works, and yet ever}' now and 
then both literatures would contain certain passages identically 
the same. Now, the Tibetans tell us that four rival schools 
and their suboixlinate sects recited the Confessional in four 
different languages, viz., Sanskrit and three dialects.^^^ We 
know from the Ceylon sects named imder the last of these 
four schools that their dialect was the Pali. Now, when we 
consider that the Pali and Sanskrit recensions have been 
transmitted by rival sects, their fundamental agreements must 
go back to an antiquity behind both. We will give hei*e in 
English the fii'st of Burnouf s parallel texts.^^* 

" A glorious repoii like this has gone abroatl : They say 
he is indeed tlie Blessed, Holy and absolute Enlightened One, 
endowed with wisdom and conduct, auspicious, knowing the 
imivei"se, an incomi^arable charioteer of men who are tamed, 
the Master of angels and mortals, the Blessed Buddlia. Wliat 
he lias realized by Ids oa^^i supernal knowledge, he publishes to 
this universe, with its angels, its fiends and its archangels, and 
to the race of pliilosophei's and brahmins, princes and peoples. 
He preaches his religion, glorious in its origin, glorious at its 
climax, and glorious in its end, in the spirit and the letter. He 
pixxjlaims a i-eligious life wholly perfect and thoroughly pui-e.'' 

Now, this passage, like all Bumouf's parallels, occui-s not 
once, but many times, in the Pali Canon. Indeed it will 
probably l)e found that all Pali doublets are fimdamental 
primitive documents. Such are ceiiainly the legends of the 
nativity, as I have pointed out before.^^- The best way, thei-o- 
fore, to begin our proposed tabulation of pai*allel passages in 
different recensions will be fii-st to draw up a list of Pali 
stock passages; then call upon the Sanskrit, Chinese and 
Tibetan scholars to furnish the corresponding ones in their 
I'espective versions. When it is proven that the sects who have 
transmitted these passages have lived apart and used different 
languages since the first or second century of Buddhism,^^^ we 

(22) Burnouf: Introduction & I'histoire du Buddhisme Indien. Ed. 
1H76, p. 397. 

(23) Burnouf cites it from the Long Collection, but it also occurs in the 
Itook of Discipline, where it will be found at least twice in English. [Miiha- 
ha'jgo L 2*2, and VI. 34. S. B. E. XUI. and XVH.) <•/ i^^jl « i Jt H W pp. «4-(r). 

(24) Open Court : Chicago, June, 1899. 

(26) I. e. the fourth and third centuries before Christ. 
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shall then be able to compile with ceiiainky the original New 
Testament of Gotamo/**^ 



Place of the Nativity Suttas in the Canon. 

As these aceoimts have hitherto been suspected of lateness, 
a special inquiry shall l>e made regarding their antiquity. Tlie 
first of them, the Ndlaka SuttUy is the eleventh out of twelve 
discoui^ses, constituting the Great Section of the Sutta-Nipato, 
which lias been declared by two such eminent Pali scholars as 
. Oldenberg and FausboU'*-*^^ to be one of the most archaic in the 
Canon. So ancient is it that a commentary on the second part 
of it is included among the canonical books, and so far back as 
the second century after the demise of Gotamo, we find its 
canonicity called in (juestion by a powerful i^aiiy at the Coimcil 
of Vesali.^*'^' Unfortunately this commentary (the Niddcso) does 
not begin until the third dialogue after the Nalaka, so that it 
does not support the text of the latter. But the Nalaka Sutta 
is quoted in TJie Questiojis of King Milhido, while its story is 
used in the Jataka commentary and in early patristic poems 
like the Buddha-Carita/^^ Tlie Jataka commentary, in its 
present form, is not older than the fifth century A. D., but 
lx)th MtlhuJo and the jxDem of A^vaghosha date tvom the first 
or second. The Nalaka Sutta is also mentioned in Bud- 
dliaghoso's list of contents of the ancient Nine Members of the 
Canon — another fifth-centur>' document, based uix)n antecedents 
of imknown antiquity. The Nalaka Dialc^ue is ti'anslated in 
Sacred Books of the East, Vol. X, but the learned Danish 
translator will not l)egi-udge a new vei-sion at the hands of one 
whose mother-tongue is English. 



(26) This section of my work was wrilten and re\(iitteD before Beeing Rhyg 
Daviils* Bialoijuts of the Buddha (London, 1899). His valuable preface covers 
the same ground. The principal point he makes beyond the matter common to 
both of us, is the use made of the Canon by the Statement of TJteses in the third 
century B. C. This early date, however, rests upon traditions which first meet 
us in the fourth century A. D., and it is consequently contested by Barth and 
other scholars. We may have to bring down the Higher Doctrine (Abhidhammo) 
to a latter period. 

(27) Oldenberg. Buddha : Sein Leben &c. Ed. 2 : Berlin, 1890, p. 223. Ed. 
4 : 1903, pp. 234-235. FausbSU S. B. E. Vol. X., part 2. p. XI. 

(28) Island Chronicle T. 37. 

(29) S. B. E. XLIX., p. 10. Cf ft/^ffStt (iR-t 44b -45 a). 
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Oui* second Nativity Sutta, the Dialogue on Wonders and ' 
Marvels, is No. 123 in the Middling Collection, that second of 
the Sutta Collections which contains 152 of Gotamo's discourses 
of medium length. Now, No. 61 of this Collection is among the 
titles engraved by Asoko upon the Bairat Rock, already notic^, 
while the wliole Collection existed certainly at the time of the 
Milindo book, judging from the frequent quotations from it, and 
even at the date of the Council Appendix, whicli says that 
Anando was questioned cx>iiceming the Five CoUections. But a 
more specific witness can be called for oiu: particular Nativity 
Sutta in the sculptures at Bharahat. On Pillar 89 there is 
pictui-ed the incarnation of Buddha : his mother, lying asleep, is 
dreaming of the White Elephant descending from heaven to 
enter her womb. The legend reads : 

BHAGAVATO OKEANTI: {The Descent of the Lord.) 
Now, the oldest sacred authority for the story of this 
descent from heaven is om* present Sutta, wliile the added detail 
about the mother's dream of the elephant is imcanonical : it is 
found in the Jataka commentary.^ "'^ If the commentary matter 
is as old as the third centm*y before Christ, a fortiori the 
text is. 

The Dialogue on Wondei-s and Mar\'eLs was first translated 
by me (though not very correctly) in Tlte Open Court (Chicago) 
for August, 1898,*^'^ with corrective and critical notes in Novem- 
ber 1898, and Jime, 1899. In the latter note I traced quota- 
tions fix)m the Nativity Sutta in other parts of the Pali Canon. 
The Nativity Suttas, I there sjiid, lie beliind the Lalita Vistara 
and other early poems and commentaries. They probably 
constituted one of the ancient Nine Members of the Canon called 
Marvels. In the Chinese Agamas there is an entire section of 
the Middling Collection with this title, and the sutra {yk^^i^ 
IS) that opens it is this very Nativity legend. (No. 32= Pali 123.) 
Tc^ther with tlie Sambodhi, the Frst Sermon, the Chain 
of Causations, the Confessional, the Antinomies of the sophists, 
and the Book of the Great Decease, the Nativity legends rank 
among those prime dociunents of the religion firoimd wliich all 
recensions rally. 



(30) Warren : Buddhism in Tra)islaiionSt p. 43, 

(31) To tho details given of previous notices of the Dialogue in English I 
should have added Rhys Davidb* American Lectures (1896). 
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Moreover a longer form of the Dialogue oii Wonders and 
Manels, is found in the Long Collection, No. 14 (No. 1 in the 
Chinese, ;;k.'>^M)- The portion relating to the Nativity agrees 
nearly verbatim with its companion of tlie Middling Collection. 
The slight variants, are as Rhys Davids points out in a similar 
case, the various readings of the school of recitei-s who transmit- 
ted the Long Collection. I have translated this im]^x)riant 
portion in a separate form.^"^' 



The Christian Infancy Sections. 

Even though thei'e be no demonstrable connection between 
the Buddhist and Chi-istian Lifancy Sections, yet I l^elieve the 
latter to be cast in the same mould of Asiatic legend. 

There has teen such long commimication, by migration, 
conquest, commerpe and philosophy, among the peoples of 
hither Asia, trom the Bosphorus to the Indus, that they may 
be said to liave a world of ideas in common. Josephus hit upon 
a profomid historical truth when he made the Nile and the 
(Janges the two extreme rivers of Paradise : the region between 
them has been the cradle of the oldest and greatest religions, 
and may be called the Holy Land of the human race.^^*^^ 

The primitive Gospel tradition begins with the preaching of 
John the Baptist (Acts I. 22.) This is the case with Mark, the 
simjdest and most archaic of the Evangelists, and even with 
John, the latest and most recondite. Mark and John relate no 
Infancy stories. The Acts and the Epistles contain no re- 
ferences to the Virginal Birth. Luke, after his Infancy Section, 
begins the ti-ue S3rnoptical naiTative with an historical introduc- 
tion (Luke in. 1), very different from his jx^etical preface, with 
its loose chronology of the census. Matthew, in the correspond- 
ing place, begins with the phrase : " And in tlicjse days," after 
skipping a period of nearly thirty years. Aagain, the length of 



(32) Jlie Marvellous Birth of the Buddhas. Translated from the Tali. By 
Albert J. Edmnnds. Philndelphia : McVey, 1899. pp. vii + 12; second edition, 
1903. 

(33) I do not attempt to repeat the weU-known analyses which disprove the 
historicity of the Infancy Sections. They may be found in English in a concise 
form in Percy Gardner's Exploratio Evangelica (London. 1899.) I recommend 
to every serious reader this true Eirenicon and masterpiece of scientific piety. See 
also Encyclopedia Biblical : articles ^fary and Nativiiy. (London, 1902.) 
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the lufaucy Section (Mathew I. — 11., and Luke I. — ^11.) is out 
of all proportion to the historical element in the Grospels. One 
of the striking proofs of the Evangelical veracity is the dis- 
proportion between the length of the narrative of the last few 
weeks of Christ's ministry and the first three years. The 
Transfiguration, which is placed about a month befoi-e the 
CrucifiLXion, is related in Luke IX. This means that out of 
Luke's twenty-two chapters (excluding the Infancy Section) 
sixteen i*elate to tlie Lord's last month, and only six to his three 
3'ears of service. The proportion in Mark and Matthew is not 
so great, but it is sufficiently striking (Mark IX : Matth. XVII.). 
Now, the events of the last month were more vividly remember- 
ed because more recent and more startling than the events of 
the quiet years. It is because the Evangelists were historians, 
and not romancers, that thev related in full what was well 
authenticated, and in briefer form what was distantly remember- 
ed. But the Infancy Sections are out of all proportion to the 
record of Chi-ist's early years; and, while the main Gospel 
narrative is suppoitied by frequent allusions in the Acts and 
Epistles, the Infancy Sections have no such support. One sign 
of fiction on Luke's pait is at I. 70, where he puts into the 
mouth of Zacharias a saying which is in Acts III. 21 ascribed 
to Peter at the Gate Beautiful : 

** Whereof God spake by the mouth of his lioh' Pix)j)hets, 
which have been since the world began." 
This is not an Old Testament quotation, and cannot be found in 
the Apociypha or the Pseudepigrapha. On the other hand, 
Luke asserts, in his Piologue, that he liad acciuiitely traced the 
course of all things from the first, and soon afterwai-ds hints 
of traditions gathered among the Judaean hills. (I. 65.) 

Since the discovery of the Sinai Syiiac, in 1893, we know 
that there were two parties in the early Chucrh, whom we may 
call the Genealogy party and the Virginal Birth party. Tlie 
former traced the lineage of Jesus thiough Joseph as his 
father ; the hitter, like Tatian in the second century, discarded 
the Genealogies as useless, and knew of no descent but the 
heavenly one of John's Prologue.^'^** Tlie Sinai Syriac reads : 

"Joseph begat Jesus," 



(34) CooopAre the Etisebian CanoDB, which collocate John's Prologue with 
the Genealogies. 
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which was doubtless the original reading of the Genealc^j. 
That the Genealogies were separate documents from the In- 
fancy Sections is evidenced from the fact that, while Matthew's 
Genealogy table is prefixed to the Infancy narrative, Luke's is 
outside of it. Moreover, a number of ancient British manus- 
cripts make Mattew's Genealogy a preface standing by itself, 
and place after it the woixls : 

Finit Prologus. Incipit Evangdiiim}^^ 

Marcion, the Gnostic of the second century, who revised 
the Gospel of Luke to suit himself, omitted both the Infancy 
Section and the Genealogy. He also went fuiiher, and omitted 
the accounts of the Baptism and Temptation, the Prodigal Son 
and the Tiiumphal Entry, as well as shoiier pieces, among them 
apparently the single line on the Ascension/"^^ Scholars have 
decided that most of these excisions woi*e arbitraiy ; but as he 
professed to base his i-evision upon Luke's first edition, and as 
an earlier edition of Luke has been sus^iected by modern critics 
on textual grounds, it is likely that some of his omission go back 
to that edition. Moi-eover, it is significant that this principal 
excisions are i)assages which have affinities with the Old Testa- 
ment and other saci-ed b(X)ks, including the Buddhist. 

• 

The Harmony of Tatian, dating a quaiter of a centur}' later 
than Marcion, while weaving together the narratives of Matthew 
and Luke, foimd no place for the Gtenealc^ies, but i-etained the 
Infancy Section. Now, accoitling to Epiphanias,^^^' the Encra- 
tites, who favoi-ed vii^inity, following James the LonVs brother, 
had books that were written by old men and maidens, and it 
was doubtless among these votaries that the Virginal Birth 
found credit. Tliey of course I'epudiated the descent through 
Joseph, and therefore discartleil the "endleas genealogies," 
many more of which wei-e once pi-obably extant, besides the two 
that have come down to us. 

The genealc^es were derived, sjiys Julius Africamis, fix)m 
the kinsmen of the Loi"d.^^^ Bv this we need not luiderstand 



(36) Westcott, article Vul'jate, in Smith's Bib. Die. Se^ also Hug and 
Scrivener. 

(36) My authorities are Westcott and Sanday. Critics are not agreed about 
some omissions, but those mentioned, excepting the Ascension, are admitted 
by all. 

(37) Hfor. XXX. 2. 

(38) EusebiuB, H. E. I. 7. 
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James the Lord's brother and his compeers, but a later genera- 
tion, such as those who stood before Domitian and shewed him 
the toil-worn hardness of their hands. Among these people, 
Jesus was simply the son of Joseph, as in the Gospel of John/''^^ 
Such was the state of affairs imtil the fii*st quarter of the 
second centmy, when the Gospel was finally edited. Even 
Justin, however, in the middle of the century, recc^nize^s the 
existence of the paiiy who rejected the Vii^nal Birth. The 
opposite party however, gained the upper hand, but conciliated 
the Genealogy i)arty l)y incorporating the favorite documents of 
the latter, together with their own opposing ones. In doing 
this they omitted the ascription of paternity to Joseph, thus 
causing commentators endless trouble to account for the fact 
that both lists are traced through him, and not through Mary. 
This method of conciliation by juxtaposing contradictory ac- 
counts is eminently Oriental, and I have elsewhere given an 
example of it from the Clu'onicles of Ceylon/*^^ Paul evidently 
belonged to the Genealogy party (Romans I. 3) ; but whoever 
wrote the Pastoral Epistles (perhaps Paul himself when older, 
at least in part) was tired of the controversy and was impatient 
of " endless genealogies " and " old wives' fables." (1 Timothy I. 
4 ; rV. 7 ; Titus HI. 9.) I cannot help regai-ding these phrases 
as pointed allusions to the controversy in question rather than to 
the Gnostic iEons and mythology. 

The first Cliurch Father who quotes the Infancy legend is 
Ignatius, in the first quai-ter of the second century. In the 
same century the heretic Symmachus wrote a refutation of the 
story, which is lost. Of its early origin, however, there is no 
doubt, for the Vatican and Sinaitic manuscripts, which omit the 
Mark Appendix, added b}- Ariston, the contemporary of Igna- 
tius, include the Infancy Sections as integral portions of 
Matthew and Luke. If the doctrine of the Virginal Birth has 
any New Testament basis at all, it must be sought for, not in 
the legendary' preface prefixed to Matthew's Gospel, nor in the 
more artistic one composed by the non-apostolic Luke, but in the 
words of the Evangelist John, who took Maiy to his own home, 
and knew the fact, if any one did. In John I. 13, two ancient 
Latin MSS. and three early Fathers (Justin Martyr, Irenoeus 
and Tertullian) agree in the use of the singular number instead 

(39) John VII. 5. 

(40) Id an article in The New Christianity, Ithnca, N. Y., Jnly, 1898. 
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of the plui'al, thus makiuj^c that vei-se a direct attestation of the 
Virginal Birth : 

" Who was 1k)11i, not of bloods, nor of the will of the flesh, 
nor of the will of man, but of God."^^^^ 

Even if we read the plui'al, as the manuscript evidence 
i-ecpiires, there still lies in the backgroimd of the metaphor the 
idea of a virginal nativity. Given the Divinity of Christ, in a 
supernatural sense, and the doctrine of such a nativity falls 
Ic^cally into place. Belie vei-s may be spiritually born as of 
virginal conception, but their Lord was physically so. And we 
have the wamint of Paul that no man can sav Jesus is Lord 
except in the Holy Spirit (I Cor. XII. 3.) In short, the doctrine 
of the supeinatm-al Nativity is a matter of faith alone, as Canon 
Gore has maintained, and it has no support from the science of 
historical criticism.**^^ 

Since 'writing the above, some 3'eai*s ago, I have come to 
agi-ee with the Prussian Church Coimcil of 1846, that the 
Virginal Birth is no necessary part of Christian belief. I leave 
the above sentiment as it stands, however, that the reader may 
see that my attitude has been consei-vative, and that I have only 
been driven from it by facts. A fact which has had much 
weight is the folloAving document, which I extract from in its 
chief pointy. It is an old Syiiac chronicle, which makes tlu-ee 
things probable : 

1. The Virginal Birth story was still in proc^ess of for- 
mation in the year A. D. 119. 

2. Its origin was Zoroastrian. 

3. In its pre-canonical form it is quoted by Ignatius of 
Antioch, who is the first Cliristian Avriter, outside the Infancy 
Sections of Matthew and Luke, to quote it at all. And he 
quoted it in the same decade as that indicated by the Chronicle 
as the time of the legend's redaction, and by Eusebius as the 

(41) I wrote this before seeing Besch's. Kindheitsevangelium (Leip- 
zig, 1897) 

(42) Before the appearance of Gore's Dissertations on the Incarnation 
(1895), I had spent some years in a study of the Infancy Sections, and had 
written an essay which arrived at his conclusions, that is, a belief in the 
Virginal Birth as a corollary to the Resurrection, but not on any historical 
ground. I cannot here enter into the side-issue since raised by Bamsay. The 
futility of basing the Divinity of Christ upon the Virginal Birth is patent from 
the fact that Mohammed admitted the latter, but fiercely denied the former 
(Koran, caps. HI, V, XIX.) 
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period wheu the Gospels themselves were edited/'^^ It was also 
the period of Aristioii, who WTote the Mark Apj^eudix, so that 
the New Testament was still iu a plastic state. 

Concerning the Star ; showing how and through what the 
Magi recognized the Star, and that Joseph 
did not take Hary as his wife/^^ 

I will write and inform thee, our dear brother, concerning 
the righteous of old, and concerning the handing down of the 
liistories of their deeds ; and how, and through what, the Magi 
recognized the Star, and came and woi-shipped oxu: Lord with 
their offerings; partly from the Holy Scriptures, and partly 
as we have found in the trae chronicles, which wei-e A>Titten 
and composed by men of old in various cities 

And as many things, wliich Moses also neglected, are found 
in chronicles that were wiitten and laid up, so too the history of 
the Star which the Magi saw, was found in a chi-onicle which 
was written and laid up in Arnon, the border of the Moabites 
and Ammonites/*^^ And this history was taken from the place 
in which it was wiitten, and was conveyed away and deposited 
in the fortress of Ecbatana, w liich is in Persia 

All these kings of the Assyrians, from the days of Moses 
to CvTus the Persian, w^ere on their giiaixl and watching to see 
when the word of Balaam would \ye fulfilled and when the 
legions of the Chittites would issue forth from the Lmd of 
the Macedonians ; and how would l>e devastated the lands and 
regions of all Asia, and the city of Ephesus, and the districts 
of Pontus, and Galatia, and Cilicia, and all Syria, and the 
spacioiLS coimtry of Mesopotamia and of all the Parthians ; and 
(how) they would pass on to Nineveh, the city of Nimrod, the 



(43) Eusebius, H. E. III. 37. 

(44) Translated from the Syriac by "William Wright in the Journal of Sacred 
Literature : London, October, 1866. The manuscript of this chronicle is placed 
at the sixth century, and the text, being ascribed to Eusebius, probably 
emanates from a writer of fhe fourth. This remarkable document was pointed 
out to me by Ilendel Harris, to whoDi in turn it had been pointed out by Nestle. 
Neither of them, however, is responsible for the critical use I have made of it, 
though I believe Nestle has written something about it which has not yet found 
its way to Philadelphia. 

(45) The association of the Chronicle with the country beyond Jordiin 
connects it with the Essenes or other sects influenced by the farther East ; 
while t he association with Persia connects it with Mazdeism. 
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firet of all mighty men, Jind woxild wage war violently with the 
Assyrians, and conquer them and subdne them. 

And when the Persians saw that the woixl of Balaam had 
tmned ont true and become a fact, they were also specially 
concerned to see when the Star would arise and l)ecome visible, 
about which he spoke, meditating what might perchance happen 
at its rising, and whence it would appear, and concerning whom 
it would testify. 

And after this Darius, whom Alexander the king of the 
Greeks slew, thei'e arose King Arsun, in whose days cities were 
increased in their buildings in the land of Syria.^*'^ 

And fi-om (L) ISCUS to kingPIRSHBUR (Pir-Sliabur?) 
in whose days Augustus Cflosar reigned over the Roman Empire. 
And in his days was the glorious manifestation of our adored 
Saviour. And therefore in the days of tliis PIRSHBIJR, who 
was called ZMRNS, there appeared the Star, both transformed 
in its aspect, and also conspicuous by its rays, and temble and 
grand in the glorious extent of its light. And it overpowered 
hy its aspect all flie stains that toere in tlte heavens,^*^^ as it inclined 
to the depth, to teach that its Lortl had come down to the 
depth, and ascended again to the height of iis natm-e, to show 
that its Loixl was God in His natm-e. 

And when the Persians saw it, they wei-e alarmed and 
afraid, and there fell upon them agitation and ti-embling, and 
fear got the mastery over them. And it was visible to the inner 
depths of the East alone ; and the Persians and the Huzites, and 
the other peoples that were around them, knew that this was 
what Balaam had foretold. And this apparition and news flew 
through the whole East: "Tlie king of Persia is preparing 
splendid ofierings and gifts and presents, and is sending them 
by the hands of the Magi, the worshippers of fire." And be- 
cause the king did not know where the Messiah was bom, he 
commanded the bearers of the offerings, (saying) : " Keep 
going towards the Star, and walking on the road along which 



(46) This refers to the foandiDg, or restoriDg, of Antioch, Laodicea, Apa- 
niea, Edessn, Beroea, and Pella, by Seleucas Nicator. (Note by Wright) 

(47) Igpiatins of Antioch, in his reference to the star, agrees with this 
passage, and not with Matthew. The story is Talmudic ; so also is the binding 
of the infant from the wrath of a tyrant, who slays a slaye-ohild, believing it to 
be the dreaded rival. The infant is kept in a cave nntil he is ten yearn old. (The 
Talmud : Selections. By H. Polano. Philadelphia, 1876, p. 30.) 
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it nms Ijefore ycni ; and bv day and night keep observing its 
light/' 

And when they set forth with the sun from their country, 
in which this sun (of om^s) is bom every cLay, the Star too with 
its rays was numing on before them, accompanying them and 
going with them, and becoming as it were an attendant of theirs. 
And they halted in many places, passing by large fortified 
towns, and (through) various foi'eign tongues and different garbs, 
that were unlike to one another. And they lialted outside of the 
cities, and not inside of the cities, mitil the}' i-eac^hed the gates 
of Jenisiilem, over which the Star stood still, entering and 
alarming Jenisalem and its inhal)itauts, 4ind terrifying also 
the kings and priests. 

And when they had entei'ed witliin the gates of the city, 
it was concealed fi'om them. And when the Magi saw tliat 
neither the kings, nor the priests, nor the cliiefs of the people 
perceived the coming of the Messiah, and the Star was 
concealed, they knew that, because they were not worthy, they 
did not perceive the birth of the Son, nor wei'e they woiihy 
to behold the Star. 

And when the Mjigi saw that the Star was hidden from 
them, they went tovth by night from the city ; and at tliat very 
moment the Star appeai-ed unto them ; and they went aft^ir the 
apparition of it, until it descended and stood still over the cave 
of Bethlehem, where was born the Messiah. And in that hour 
thej^ opened their treasures, and offered unto Him man}' 
presents and gifts of offerings, bowing down in adoration before 
the Messiah, that their offeiings might be accepted, and that 
they might be delivered from the hateful treachery which they 
had seen in Jerusalem, and might reach their own country' 
without fear, and might carr^' back word to those who had sent 
them of w^hat they had seen and heard. 

And when they had made their offerings, and passed the 
night there, the Star too stopped with them above the cave^^^ 
And when they rose early in the morning to set out for 
their country, it was for the second time mnning on and 
going before them on the way, which was different fi*om the 



(48) The Nativity in the cave is a weU-known nncanonical tradition ; while 
the mention of "a foreign country and of a barbarous tongue *' hardly comports 
with Egypt, which was so familiar to the Syrians. 
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former one ; and until they had entered itlieir city, it 
did not quit them, nor was it concealed as on the former 
occasion. 

And when they had entered into the presence of the king 
who had sent them, they narrated to him all that the}'^ had 
heard and seen. These things too were written down there in 
inner Persia, and were stored up among the records of the deeds 
of their kings, where was written and stored up the history 
of the legions ef the Chittites and the account of this Star, that 
they might \)e preserved whei*e were preserved the histories of 
the ancients. 

But Joseph and Mar}', when they saw treaclieiy of King 
Herod and the envy of the Scribes and Pharisees, arose and 
took the Child, and taent to a foreign country aivd of a barbarous 
tongue ; and there they dwelt for the space of four years, during 
which Heixxi continued to reign after (their flight). And at the 
commencement of the reign of Herod's son, they aixjse and 
went up from that land, to the coimtiy of Galilee, Joseph and 
Mary, and oui* Ijord along with them, and the five sons of 
Hanna (Anna), the first wife of Joseph. But Mary and our 
Lord were dwelling together in the house in which Mary re- 
ceived the Annimciation from the holy Angel *^^^ 

and eleven, in the second year of the coming of our Saviour, in 
the consulship of Crosar and Capito, in the month of the latter 
Kanun, these Magi came from the East and worshipped our 
Lord at Bethlehem of the kings. And in the year four hundred 
and thirty (A. D. 119), in the reign of Hadrianus Caesar, in the 
consulship of Sevenis and of Fulgus, in the episcopate of Xystus, 
bishop of the city of Rome, this concern arose in (the minds of) 
men acquainted with the Holy Books ; and through the pains 
of the great men^**^ in various places this history was sought 
for and found, and written in the tongue of those who took this 
care. 



(49) Hore some Rixteen or seven teen lines of the Syrinc text have been 
purposely erased, probably on account of some statement which a later reader 
<;onsidered heretical. (Note by Wright) 

(60) My friend, Henry L. Gilbert, Fh.D., Rector of Caldwell, N. Y., tells me 
that the Syriac word, translated "great men**, means magnates or grandees. 
[This promising scholar was taken from us in June, 1904. His essay on Hebrew 
Proper Names is quoted in Hastings* Dictionary of the Bible.] 



2^> HMTOIUC4L IXTBODCCTIOX. 

lUiiv, itnilH th^; Dmumrwi on ilie Star, wbicli wa8 r^rimpK^erl 

WiUi tliiH twAu ftini <5rjrn[mrft tlw? following fi«m Ignatius, 
who MTHH rruirtyrrxl a^Kjiit 118, a year Ijeforrj the redaction of the 
If9gf)tul. Ah tliiM wim tlie wrn'k of the magnateH or leaders of the 
chmah, If<riatiiiM would Ik? one of tlie compilers ; and it is there- 
Urrci very Mi^iif{(;ant tliat he in the first to allude to it. 

Ignatiui, Epistle to the EpbesiacB, Cap. 19. 

Hidden from the jirince of this age were the ^^rginity of 
Mary and her child-lKjaring and likewise also the death of the 
f ior«I thn»e myst^^ricjs t^) 1k5 shouted— the which were done in 
the (juietneHH of (i(xl. How then wcire they manifested unto the 
af^es ? A star shone in hcjaven above all the stars ; and its light 
was unM|MMikal)1e, and its newness brought amazement ; and all 
tlie n^ni of tlici stars together, with sun and moon, l)ecame a 
e.liorus to the star; but itself was transcendent in its light l)eyond 
theju all ; an<l tlHUH) was tnnible to know whence (came) the 
newnoHH whi<4i was milike them. From that time eveiy sorcery 
and every ImmmI was <lissolved ; th(^ ignorance of wickedness 
vaniHluNl away ; the ol<l kingdom was pulled down, when Gkxl 
apiMumuI Jnnnau-wisfi unto newness of everlasting life ; and that 
which hiwl IfOiMi |Kn*f<M!t<Ml with (hn\ took a beginning. Tlience 
all things wen^ stiniMl up, lK»caus(^ there was meditated the dis- 
tnu^ion of <leatli. 



The Arabic Infancy (h>sjM>l c^xpii^ssly connects the visit of 
the Magi with a ]m>])hecy of Zonwister. Modem scholars are 
gradually a<MH»pting the view that Pharisee =Parsee. This means 
that tlu^ PhariwM^s, with their doctrine of angels and a futiu-e life, 
won^ tht^ P<M*Hiani/ing |>arty in the Jewish chm*ch, whom the 
eonHi\rvativ(> KtwUlrnHH^s opiK)sod. As no developed esi^hatolc^- 
apiHMii'H in the Pent^iteuch, which was the sole canon of the 
latter, tht\v rt^gimhMl the eschatoh>gy of Daniel, Emxih and Tobit 
iM foreign. An^l they wen> right. The Talmud tells that the 
Je^*H brought the names of tlie angels fix)m Babylon. In the 
\mM^xiliiui lKH>k of Samuel, Jehovah tempts David to mmiber 
iHrael ; when^jis in the jxist-exilian Chronicles, the tempter is 
Satan : .\hriman had enteivd into Hebrew conceptions dining 
Uie two hundnHl yt^ars that PaUestine was a Persian province. 
At the time of the Ajx^tles, the ])resence of Pjvrthians at the 
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feast of Pentecost, the prevalence of Mitliraism in the Roman 
Empire, and the Mazdean influences in the new i-eligion of 
Elkesai, all point to a continuance of connection l>etween Hebrew 
and Parsi thought/**^ 

In some respects the Christian legend comes neaier to the 
Mazdean than to the Buddhist. This is especially seen in the 
Temptation story, so closely connected with the hero-legends of 
Christ's Nativity and early life. Like Jesus, Zoroaster repulses 
the Evil One by quoting Scripture ; like him, too, he is offered 
worldlj' empire to renounce his spiritual cares. The Avesta says : 

" Renoimce the good law of the woi'shippei's of Mazda, and 
thou shalt gain such a boon as the murderer gained, the ruler of 
the nations." The Pahlavi texts have : ^^'^ 

"It is declared (i.e. in a lost Nosk of the Avesta) that 
Ahiiman shouted to Zoroaster thus : * If thou desist from this 
good i*eUgion of the Mazda-worshippers, then I will give thee a 
thousand years ' dominion of the worldly existence, as was given 
to the Yadakan monarch, Dahak.' " 

The idea of repulsing Miro with Scriptm'e would be un-Bud- 
dhistic : Gotamo vaunted that he was independent of the Vedas. 

In the Nativity, again, the theistic Mazdean is naturally 
nearer to the theistic Christian than to the Buddhist. A ray of 
the Divine Glory (Hvareno) enters the mother of Zoroaster, just 
as the Holy Ghost overshadows Mary. The Buddhist doctrine 
of Gandharvas operating at birth applies to every one, and 
makes all birth supernatural. Moreover, in the Pali Suttas, 
there is no virginal birth for Buddha, but only a marvellous one. 
It is when we get to the later Lalita Vistara tliat the mother 
abstains from intercourse for thirty-two months, so that the ten 
montlis' gestation cannot have been human. ^^^^ 

As I hinted in my note of 1898,^"^ the oriental practice of 
abstinence during the gestation may l)e at the root of the whole 
doctrine of a virginal biiih. 

(51) In Epiph. XIX. 2, the brother of Elkesai is indebted to a Levite from 
Susa, who hod worshipped Artemis and fled from the wrath of Darius. 

(52) 8. B. E. XXIV, p. 103. 

(53) Gf. Virgil, Eclogue 4; Suetonius, Augustus 94. 

Suetonius wrote in the twenties of the first century. His Augustan birth- 
story has points of agreement with Matthew, Dfgha 14, and the Mazdean marrels. 
In RpeakiDg of the Lilita Vistara. I take it as it stands, without regard to state- 
ments in other Buddhist books. But see note to § No. in the Nativity Sutta. 

(54) Open Court : August 1898, p. 488. 
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In fact, in the primitive Buddhism of the Pali texts, tliere 
are two germs of the legend : 

1. Abstinence during gestation. 

2. The gandharva mythology. 

Tlie second element appears in the Middling (Collection, 
Dialc^ie No. 38, and is transhited in om* pi-esent work. Accord- 
ing to this idea, every human being is l>orn by that conjunction 
of a spirit called a gandharva with the parents at that time of 
conception. It is possibly at the root of Luke's story about the 
Holy Ghost ovei-shadowing Mary. I sliall show later on that, 
while Matthew's Infancy Section litis a Mazdean basis, Luke's 
may have a Buddhist one. We have seen that Ignatius of 
Antioch w;is the first to quote the Matthroan legend, and that he 
cjuoted it in its pre-canonical form. The first wiiter to cjuote its 
tianonical form is Justin Marivi', and even he has such imcanoni- 
cal details as the birth in a cave, the Magi coming from Arabia, 
and Herod as " King of the Assyrians." 

Basilides, who comes chronologially between Ignatius and 
Justin, alludes to the Magi and the star ; but we cannot be 
c>ertain that he is using the canonical soiu'ce : liis refei-ence is too 
brief. He also is the first to quote the Infancy legend of Luke. 

Ilaiiiack tliinks that the Virginal Birth was based upon a 
misimderstanding of Isaiah VH. 14 : " Behold, a virgin shall 
cxjnceive and bear a son."'"' It is well known that the Hebrew 
word here is not virgi7i, but young woman. And yet the Septua- 
gint has napBcvos, May not this rendering have l>een due to a 
knowledge of the Zoroastrian myth alx)ut the Saviour-bearing 
maidens ? Harnack admits that Jewish Apocaly]:)ses wei-e fuU 
of Babylonian and Persian mytholog}', and that the early 
Christians accepted them, while he insists that the Cliristian 
Nativity legend was home-bom.^*^^ But it is highly probable 
that the mysterious Lawgiver of the Essenes ( Josephus, Wars H- 
viii. 9.) was Zoroaster, and not Moses, and that thiough lx)th 
Essenes and Pharisees ( = Parsee8) the Judaism of the time of 
Christ had been tinged with Mazdean thought. 

(55) Harnack : History of Dogma (English translation, liondon, 1894, Vol. 
I, p. 100.) 

(56) " Early Christianity was free from Gentile myths', says he, * (so far as 
these had not already been received by wide circles of Jews (aboye all. certain 
Babylonian and Persian myths.)** For a remarkable proof from the Talmnd of 
Persian eschatology reaching Palestine, see the note to onr Parallel entitled : 
«• The Great Restoration," No. 67 infra. 
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The question of Luke's use of tlie Buddhist Infancy legend 
is part of the ktrger one of liis use of the Buddhist Canon, and 
will be discussed below. In his anxiety to adapt the Gospel to 
all nations, he probably took from that source his stories of the 
Angelic Heralds and the Prophecy of Simeon ; and possibly also 
the Cliarge to tlie Seventy and the central idea of the Penitent 
•^riiief. 

The Possibility of Connection between 
Christianity and Buddhism. 

At the time of Cln-ist, the religion of Buddha was the most 
powerful on the planet. It was still making new conquests, and 
was filled with the missionary spirit. Its only real rival as a 
world-power, was Mazdeism, which, though active in the cult of 
Mithi'as, wfiK ah-eady on the wane. In the Pai-thian Empire, 
Buddhism and Mazxleism met, but the history of their intercom*se 
is obscm-e. Om* present biLsiness is to enquire into p)ssible 
intercoiu-se between Buddhism and Christianity. 

While the progi-ess of knowledge is, on the one hand, 
deepening oiu* consciousness of the solidarity of human thought, 
and forbidding us to set up the cry of borrowing when two 
legends — a Hindu and an Azt«c ai-e alike — on the other hand, it 
is teaching as how widespread was the intercom'se of tlie 
ancients ; how ^)ersistently they took and gave ideas ; and how 
eagerly they recognized in a foreign divinity the featui-es of their 
<)wn. To steer tetween these two opposing ciui^ents is not 
always easy, but our principle should be to regaixl notliing ius 
lx)rrowed unless proven by express reference, by identity- of text, 
or sequence of naiTative, accompanied with demonsti'able inter- 
course. 

Until liobeH Clive inaugiu-ated the new era of cosmic^ rela- 
tions in 1757^^'^ by giving India to the English, the greatest 
name in tliis respect was ALEXANDER. Among his 
memoranda, says the Sicilian Diodorus, wei-e several public 
schemes, such as the coustmction of a road through Northern 
Africa but none were so magnificient as this : — 

(67) Swedenborg was Ji true prophet when he proclaimed that this re- 
markable year was the hinge of an aaon. He coald not have said this by mere 
political calculation, for the news of the battle of Plassey in Jane, 1757 did not 
reach Enroi)e until early in 1758. Before that time the seer of Stockholm hail 
had the vision whereon he based his statement. 
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*' (He decreed) that tliei-e should be interchanges between 
cities, and that people should be transferred out of Asia into 
Europe, and conversely out of Europe into Asia, to the end that 
the two great continents, b}' intermarriages and exchange of 
good offices, might become liomogeneous and established in 
mutual friendship."^*^^ 

The literal execution of this plan was liindei-ed b}* the gi-eat 
Captain's death, but in spirit it was amply carried (mt in his city 
at the mouths of the Nile. Until the transUition of the Sacred 
Books of the East into English in the nineteenth century* 
nowhere was there developed so active an intercourse between 
the mind of Em'ope and the soul of Asia as in the city of 
Alexandiia, from the translation of the Pentateuch in the third 
century before Christ to the commentaries of Origen in the third 
century after him. Tliis was made possibile by the foimding of 
Myos Hormos on the lied Sea and Charax at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. Tlie former canned the tirade of India to Alexandria ; 
the latter, to Damascus. It was at Charax that the Jewisli 
merchant convei^ted the exiled Izates to the religion of his 
fathers ;^'^' and this is onl}' a stray example of what must have 
gone on (rontinually in these cosmopolitan marts. 

Tlien, also, Alexander took with him to India thi-ee thousand 

(xreek artists and actors who laid the foimdation of a long 

intellectual connection between Hellenist and Hindii culture.^*^^ 

Hilgenfeld lias pointed out that Alexandria is mentioned in the 

Great Cln-onicle of Ceylon as sending Buddhist monks to attend 

a ceremony in that island in the second century befoi-e Christ. 

Lightfoot combated this view in his essay on the Essenes, and 

identified the Alexandiia with Alexandria ad Caucasus. Rhys 

Davids, too, in liis ililindo, identifies the one there mentioned 

with the Panjrib Alexandria.^® "^ But Sylvain Levi considers both 

Milindo's city and the one of the Great Clu-onicle to be the 

Egyptian capital, pointed out tliat the Hindu astronomers alwaj's 

call the latter " the city of the Greeks,'' which is the term of the 

Clux)nicle.^^*^ Tlie associated places in the Chnniicle are mostly 

in India, but Pallavabhage is Parihia. 

(58) Diodorus Siculus x-viii. 4. 
(50) JoBephng, Antiquities XX. ii. 3. 

(60) rintaroh, Vit. Alex, 7*2. T€x»'*'»'ai means artificers, but includes actoi*s 
and artists. Plutarch only gets them as far as Ecbatano, but doubtless many 
went to India : they certainly did later on. (60 a) MIUSkifR^ 63 b). 

(61) Bevue de I'Histoire des Beligions : Paris, 1891. 
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Aristotle was the contemporary and tutor of Alexander, and 
died within a year of him. He conversed with a Jew in Asia, 
who came fix)m the region of Damascus, and belonged to a sect 
in tliat countr}' that was derived from the Hindu philoso^Jiei's/'^-^ 
Tliis man, said Aiistotle, gave him and his companions more 
information than they impaired in return. Now, as Gotamo had 
given a missionary cliarge, there is no i-eason why his monks 
should not have gone to Syi'ia, even l)efore the mission of Asoko 
in tlie centurv after Alexander. . If thev did, an historical crux 
might l)e solved : the origin of the Essenes. I^ut to this we shall 
return. 

Tlie successoi*s of Alexander were animated by his spirits : 
Seleuciis of Antioch sent Megasthenes as ambassador to the court 
of Patna, and bade him write a description of India, while 
Ptolemy of Alexandria despatched Dionysiim with the same 
intent.^*"^ The com-t of Antioch patronized Berosus,^"^ who 
translate<l the sacred records of the Chaldeans, while the couii of 
Alexandria foim<led the libi-ary and l^egjin to translate the Old 
Testament. Tlie description of India which Megasthenes pioduced 
l)etrame the great authority of the West until after the Christian 
era. Candragupta, the king to whom he went, was the grandfa- 
ther of Asoko. BindiLsaro (or Amitnighata) who came l)etween 
them, kept up the interest of his sire, by sending to Antioch for a 
sophist."''^^ The immortal Asoko set his cro^vn ujxm this inter- 
com-se by introducing the religion of Gotamo to the notice of the 
Hellenist kings. We have already marvelled that these 
monardis, Gi-eek and Hindu, who wei*e stretching out their 
hands towards each other, should have left no further record of 
their intercourse. The Hindu was anxious to spread a knowledge 
of his sacred loi"e, and the Hellenist wtis anxious to translate it. 
We shall presently see the i*easoii of the silence. 

Passing from the third century l)efoi'e Christ into the 
second, we come to Alexander Polyhistor, a wTiter of Asia Minor. 
In a pissiige preserved to us by Cyril of Alexandria, this author 

(62) Jof^ephns, Against Ap'wn, I. 22. Glearchos of Soli, the anthority here, 
considered the Jews themselves as of Hindu origin ; bat allowing for this 
exaggeration, the fact underneath it probably is, that a certain sect had snch an 
origin. 

(63) Pliny, Nat. Hist. VI. 21. 

(64) Tatian, To the Greeks, cap. 36. 

(65) AthenaBUs Deipnosoph. X^^^ (57. liindusaro wanted to buy a sophist, 
but was refused. 
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shews a knowledge of Buddhism in Bactria, calling the religions 
men there by the well-known name of Samanas, In a passage 
of Clement of Alexandria/^^ Polyhistor's work on India is also 
quoted, and in the immediate context Clement describes the 
naked ascetics who venerate tlie tnith (i.e. Dhammo). Those 
were the Jains or other like sects, but not Buddhists. Clement 
goes on to descril)e the pyramidal topes, which contained the 
lx)nes of a God. Tliese were pix)babl3' Buddhist. Samanas 
(ae/ivoc) may be either Buddhists, Jains or other non-Brahmin 
sects. In the setiond (ientiuy befoi*e Clirist, we also meet "with 
Hindu mahouts on the elephants of the S^Tian army. (1 Mace. 
VI. 87). 

In the same centur}- (about B. C 110) the Greek king 
Menander (in Pali Milindo) who reigned in the Panjab, had a 
celebrated discussion with the Buddhist sjige Nagaseno, preserved 
to us in The Questions of King Milindo,^^' "^^ translated in the Sacred 
Books of the East, Tliis great work of Buddhist patristics (the 
Buddhist Iremeus we may call it ; for jast as the New Testament 
is first immanent in the pages of IrennoiLs, so are the Pali Pitakas 
in the pages of Milindo) — this work shows us that Hindu 
philosophy, both Buddhist and Brahmin, wjis inquired into by 
intelligent Greeks. It shows us that s(»hools of recitei-s, at the 
time of Christ, were keeping up the Pali Canon.^*^^ Each (bllec- 
tion of the Dialogues had its own professoi^, who knew it b}- 
heai-t. Thei« were also special recitei-s of the Jatakas. 

Passing now into the firat century l)efore Chiist, we come to 
tlie Indian embassy to Augustus, mentioned by Horace as a 
recent event in his Ode on the secular games in B. C. 17. A 
member of this embassy, says Strabo, burnt liimself to death in 
a public place in Athens, and an epitaph was ^ratten over his 
ashes, which called him Zarmanochegjus, i.e. cramajulcdryasy 
" teacher of the philosopher," a name which luis been perverted 
by writers who did not imderstand Lassen's German translitera- 
tion. (I give the recc^nized Eiux)i)ean one of to-day). We must 
i-emember that the Greek y=y, not g. Note also that the 
final-s is the proper nominative ending, though we generally 
omit it, and write gramandcdrya. As the Buddhists were 
forbidden to commit suicide, tliis ascetic i)erhaps belonged to 
another Hindu sect. At the same time, Buddhists did commit 

(66) Stromata III. 7. (66 a) M^^EM (^- <^ ^o. 1358, pRA). 

(67) Milindo, pp. 341, 342. 
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suicide, and in spite of the formal prohibition, Gotamo himself 
condoned the suicide of Godhiko and others, while in the seventh 
century we find I-Tsing protesting against Buddhists taking 
their lives and burning their figures. Lightfoot considered that 
Strabo's hero is alluded to by Paul in 1 Corinthians XHI. 3 : 
" If I give my body to be buraed, but have not love, it profiteth 
me nothing/' 

We now come to the time of Chiist, when Strabo saw a 
hundred and twenty ships ready to sail fixDm the Red Sea to 
India/^^ Tlie apostle Thomas, according to Chiistian tradition, 
preiiched to King Gondophares, who reigned on the Indus, and 
whose coins aie still to be seen. Not only so, but coins of all the 
Roman Emperoi-s, from Augustus to Hadrian, are in the museum 
at Madras.^^^ The Acts of Thomas are therefore not all inven- 
tion : Gondophai-es was a real king. Von Gutschmid, in 1864,^^^ 
su^jested a connection lietween the Acts of Thomas and Buddhist 
missionary tales ; but the parallels he drew were rather vague. 
Thei-e is no need to sjiy that the lion of the Tliomas-legend is the 
Lion of the tribe of Sakya, when it may just as well be the Lion 
of the tribe of Judah. Incited by Rendel Harris, I have search- 
ed those acts for more distinct traces of Buddhist influence, and 
he seems to tliink I have found some. In a prayer which is 
present in certain recensions, the Apostle addi'esses the Holy 
Spirit by the un-Ohristian title of "presbyter of the five mem- 
bersi," which are : 

Intelligence 

Tliought 

Purpose 

Keflection 

Reasoning 
Now, Nos. 1-3 coiTespond to the first thi-ee of the Buddhist 
members of tvisdom, which occur so frequently in the Pali texts.^^*^ 
Tlie last two are also Buddliist {vitakka-vicdro). The basis of 
the Acts of Thomas is Christian, and the Buddliist element is 
subordinate, but it is there. The miracles of the healing are 
Cliristian, for, beyond a few cases of mind-cure, I know of none 

(68) Geography H. V. 12. 

(69) Bae: Syrian Church in India. £din., 1892, p. 22. 

(70) Apud SylTain Levi : Jonrnal Asiatiqne, 1897. 

(71) E.g., in the Book of the Great Decease. An entire section of the 
.Samynlta Nikayo is also <levotetl to them. (Bojjhango, ^|S^). 
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such iu the Pali Canon. On tlie other hand, the title, " good 
Physician," applied to Christ is Buddhist, not Christian. This 
epithet^ which is popular among Christians to this day, is 
nowhere in the New Testament, but is found in the Buddhist 
(>anon.^^-^ 

Besides the Acts of Tliomas thei'e is a (TOSi)el of Thomas. 
Though neither of these books belong to the first centm*y, 
wherewith we now are dealing, it is convenient to treat them 
here, for the sake of their feigned apostolic author and his 
supposed connection with India. The Gospel of Thomas, like 
liis Acts, contains a probable Buddhist element; for, we find 
therein the same legend as in the Lalita Vistara, how the 
spiritual hero shewed a knowledge of the alphabet when a master 
attempted to teach him. This story in l)oth Buddhist and 
(christian apocrypha (for the Lalita Vistara is a Buddhist 
apo'.rypJion) belongs to the same sphere of folk-lore. If there is 
borrowing, it is on the Christian aide : the Lalita Vistara is a 
book of Indian antecedents and of Indian development. 

In the first century, or perhaps in the second, there reigned 
in the valley of the Indus the Buddhist emperor Kanishka, 
whose famous Council did so much to give political prestige to 
^Mitristic Buddhism. One of this monarch's coins, which has 
come down to us, actually has on it tlie image of Buddha, with 
his name in Greek lettei's :^^'^ 

BOAAO. 

Wherever this coin circulated the name of Buddha would be 
known, and many a Greek may have seen it for the fii'st time 
thereupon. 

In the first centm-y also (the reign of Claudiusj the natur- 
alist Pliny met with ambassadoi-s from Ceylon.^^^^ Tliis embassy 
arose from the circumstance that a Roman voyager was driven to 
that island by a stoiin, and staj'ed there six months. As he 
leanit the language^ he miLst have gotten to know something about 
the religion. Now, Pliny understood from his informants that 
Hercules was worshiped in the island. As the Greeks and the 

(72) Sutta Nipato 560 ; Itivuttaka 100. " Imcomparable physician," is 
the exact phrase, (cf J^^ 9^1^^^ PP- 212-213). 

(73) Percy Gardner: Coins of the Greek and Scythic Kingps of 
Bactria and India: : London, 188B. 

(74) Nat.Hist. Vr. 24. 
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Komans always endeavored to express the names of foreign deities 
by equivalents among their own, Hercules in tliis case probably 
means Buddlia. Moreover, the Singhalese told the Romans that 
there were five himdred towns in their island. Now, five hundred 
is a favorite roimd number in the Pali texts, and merely means a 
goodly quantity. Tliere is no proof that the Ceylon ambassadors 
were Bi'ahminizing Tamils, as Priaulx and Lightfoot maintained, 
and that Pliny's Hercules was Rama. Hercules is both human 
and divine enough to be an equivalent for Grotamo. Tlie 
islanders dressed like Arabs, and traded with the Cheras of 
Southern India (" Sei'es " l>eing probaUv a st*ribal blunder, says 
Kenneily). 

In the latter yiavi of the fii-st century Hourished Dion 
Ohrysostom who, in an oration to the Alexandrians, reminded 
them that in their cosmopolitan city were to be found Bactrians 
and Scythians, Pei-sians and Hivdus, He also has a discom'se 
on a Libyan fable. Now, Jacobs has shown that these very 
Libyan fables were akin to the Hindu, and tliat a number of 
them found their way into the Talmud.^"''^ Their Hindu oiigin is 
proved by the fact that, of those found in Hindu, Greek and 
Hebrew forms, the Hebrew form agrees with the Hindu against 
the Greek, Tlie first of these Talmudic fables wliich can be 
dated is the Lion and the Ci-ane, in the Great Commentary on 
the Pentateuch : it was told by a Rabbi in A. 1). 118. Rabbi 
Meir, in the secon<l centiwy, was the last of the Talmudic 
fabulists: lie knew three hundi-ed "fox-fables.*' Now, the fables 
c^ollected by Babrius in the third century from .^Isopic and 
Libyan sources appear to Imve been three hundred in number. 
Rabbi J(K*.han(m, in the fii"st ceutiu'y, is said to have known both 
the fox-fables and the Libyan fables (3J!sJde Kobdm), There is 
no need to make the Ceylon embassy the channel whereby these 
stories got into Palestine : there was intercourse enough without 
that. The discoveiy of the monsoons, in the middle of the fii'st 
century, tc^ether with the imsettled state of Parthia, increased 
the Indian trade of Alexandria. In this century or the next was 
written Tlie Peripbis of the Red Sea, a manual of Egyptian trade 
with India; while in the middle of the second century the 
Geoi-graphy of Ptolemy shewed a knowledge of Asia, to the 
confines of the Cliinese Empire. At the foot of the Bolor Tagh 

(76) ^sop's Fables. Edited by Joseph Jacobs. Londoa, 1889. 
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Ptolemy marks a trading-post where Imsiiiess was done with the 
Seite or Seres/'*^ 

Who were the Seres ? The learned researches of Lassen 
and Reinaiid make it clear that the}' wei^e the inhabitants of the 
Chinese Empire. According to these scholars, the name is 
neither gec^aphical nor ethnological, bat commercial, and 
means Ihe Silk People, But the term was used with great 
latitude, and is also associated with India. In the Jataka I3cK)k 
there is an Indian country called Seri,^"^ while even to-day there 
is a region and a town of Sirikul in the southern paii; of Chinese 
Turkestan, just north of Cashmei-e. Thei-e is also a dialect in 
Sindh called Siraiki. A mixed caste or |)eople the Sairandhras 
(also corrupted into Sairindhras) are mentioned by the Hindu 
geographer Yaraha MDiira, of the sixth centm-y A. D. This 
term apparently' means Seres and Andhiiis, or Sei-es subject to 
the Andhra dynasty, which arose in the Dekhan, conquered 
Magadha in B. C. 26, and ruled India untU A. D. 430.<'«^ 
Cunningham places the Sairandhras east and south of the Satlaj, 
in the modem Sarhind. It is the i-^on where the Satlaj and 
the Jamna nearly meet. 

Now, Fa-hian,^^^ in the fifth centmy, describes an idyllic 
people, who were governed without capital pimishment, were 
v^:etarians and abstainers from wine ; and he places them to the 
south of this region of Sarhind.^^ This is the famous Middle 
Country of the Brahmins.^^* ^ Onesicritus, a compmion of 
Alexander in the fourth century before Christ, described the 
Musicani, a similar |)eople.^^-^ They had gold and silver mines, 
yet did not use those metals : so also Fa-hian's Middle-Country 
men used cowries. Now Buddha forbade the use of gold and 
silver to monks,^^^ and if his religion became earnestly adopted 

(76) The Seres are mentioned by Virgil (Georgics II. 121) and by Horace. 
The latter (Carm. 1. 12) has *' Seras et Indos/' thus recognising their difference 
yet contignity. For the clas:^cal references generally, see Lassen, Vol. I. 
p. 320. 

(77) Jutaka 3. The Telavuha of the Jataka is probably the Tel., a 
tributary of the Mahfinadl, and still an oil-bearer, as the name implies. 

(78) Diitt : Ancient India : London, 1893, p. 118. 
(70) Ancient Georgraphy of India : London, 1871. 

(80) Pa-hian, Cap. 16. (j^Jiff , ^i\ 26). 

(81) To be carefnlly distingnished from the Middle Country of the Buddhist 
Book of Discipline. 

(82) Strabo, Geog. XV. L 34. 

(R3) Patimokkha (S. B. E. XUI. p. 26.) 
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by a State, it is easy to se^ how tlio prohibitiou would exteud to 
the laity. Even the laity were forbidden to deal in slaves/^^ and 
Onesicritus sii^'s the Miisicani luul none. 

Again, the Clementine Kecognitions, in the thiixl Christian 
c*entin-y, have a like idyllic description of the Seres, in a passage 
ascril>ed to the sc1kk)1 of Baixlesanes, a Syrian Cliristian, 200 A. D., 
who is credited with a work on the Indian Gymnosopliists.^^''^ 
The Miisicani, the Sairandhras and the Middle-Conntry-inen ai-e 
some Inmdreds of miles apai-t, but they are all in the region 
bounded bv the Indus, the Jamna, and the Vindhva Moimtains. 
As the classical writei's spoke loosely, and as the same people 
(^ould change their location, or the same name be more widely 
applied, or the same civilization be extended in its influence, the 
thi^e writei*s in question, — a Greek of the foui-th centmy before 
Clirist, a Christian of the third century after him, and a Cliinese 
Buddhist of the fifth, — may all be describing the same folk. 

Pliny, in the fii-st centmy, apparently makes the Sei-es the 
Chinese, describing their situation in North-Easteiii Asia, after 
passing the wastes and savages of Sil)eria.^^^^ Tlieir mannei-s are 
mild and they shun intercom-se with strangers. They are doubt- 
less the same as the Sene described to Pliny by the ambassadors 
from Ce3'lon as dwelling l)eyond the Emodian Mountains, and 
having no proper language, but only uncouth soimds ; they also 
are reseiTed in their intercom-se.^^"^ The cotton-tree of the Seres 
is appai-entl}' mentioned by Pliny. Now, cotton was a Hindu 
product, and the Sanscrit woixl for it, karpasa, was bon-owed b}' 
the Hebrews, the Gi'eeks and the Romans. Though known in 
China as a garden plant, it Avas not raised there for trade imtil 
the Tartar conquest in the thirteenth century.^^^ The Seres, 
with their cotton-plant, would therefoi-e be a Hindu people ; but 
the western nations confused cotton and silk. Thus Ammianus 
Marcellinus, in the fourth century, who, following Ptolemy^ 
places the Seres in Chinese Turkestan, mentions the silk (sericum) 
there, and says that silk, formerly worn only b}- nobles, was now 

(84) Afigruttara Nikayo, V. 177. Translated by me in leaflet form 
(Philadelphin, 1900). 

(85) Nathaniel Larder, Works : London, 1788, Vol. 2, p. 299. 

(86) Nat. Hist. VI. 20. 

(87) Ibid., VI. 24. The Seres north of the Himilayas are of course the true 
ones, not to be confounded ^-ith the Cheras mentioned above. 

(88) The Cotton-Plant. (U. S. Department of Agriculture : Washington 
890, p. 120) 
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used by the lowest/^' He probably means cottou, for it seems 
that silk was not known hei-e so early.^^^ This comitiy is the 
time home of the Sei-es. It is dascribed by the Cliinese pilgiims 
as zealously Buddhist. The names of the mountains and rivei*s 
given by Ptolemy and Ammianus identify^ Serica with Cliinese 
Turkestan l)eyond a doubt. 

But ancient authoi-s speak of Seres not only in Turkestan, but 
in China and in Parthia ; for Hippolytus tells us that Elkesai got 
his mixed i-eligion "from Seres of Paiiliia."^-'^^ Now, wliat class 
of men, of Hindu origin, were to be foimd in all these placas?^^-> 
Answer : Buddhists. It is to be noted that Pliny is the first to 
find them (as we presume) in China, whither they went in the 
sixties of the first centmy. Pliny wrote in the seventies. But 
Buddhists wei-e known in the Chinese Empire before the time 
of Christ ; and after all, Pliny may not have l)een describing 
Sil)eria and China, but regions further south. 

I will now transcribe the three descriptions of Buddliist 
civilization already mentioned, using the cmTent translations. 

Strabo (quoting Onesicritus) says this : ^^^^ 

" He expatiates also in praise of the coimtry of Musicanus, 
and relates of the inhabitants what is common to other Indian 
tribes, that they are long lived, that life is protracted even to the 
age of one hundred and thiiiy yeai-s : (the Seres, however, are 
said by some writers to be still longer lived) ; that they are tem- 
perate in their habits and healthy, although the coimtry pi-oduces 
evei'^iihing in abundance. 

(89) Ammianus Mnrcell. XXIII. G. See also Smith's Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Geography, articles Emodl and CEchardeSy which are mncb clearer than 
the article Serica. 

Gerini in Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc., 18'J7, also identities the CEchardes 
with the Tarim, though he extends it to the Hwangho, which the Chinese 
believed to have underground connection Wtth the Tarim. The name (Echardes 
appears to survive in the name Ukiat (French Oukiat) a tributary of the Tarim* 
also called the Shakh-yar-dnria. (Vivien St. Martin, appendix to Julien's Hionen 
Thsang, YoL 3., p. 265). It appears to me that the name of the Auxosian Moun- 
tains, one of the three sources of the (Echardes, is preserved in the modern 
Ak-su, and Gerini evidently agrees with this, for he identifies these mountains 
with the Tien-Shan, jnst north of Ak-su and Harashar. 

(90) Klaproth and Reinand: Journal Asiatique, Mars-Avril, 1863, p. 126. 

(91) Hippolytus : Haer, IX. 8. 

(92) Pausanias (VI. 20) reports an opinion that the Seres were a mixture 
of Scythians and Hindus. 

(93) Geography XV. i. 34. Cunningham pinces the Musicani on the East- 
ern backs of the Indus, in latitude 27^0 North. 
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" Tlie foUowiiig are their \)eeuliarities : to liave a kiud of 
Lacedflemoniaii eommoii meal, where they eat in public. Tlieir 
food consists of what is taken in the chase. Tliej' make no iLse 
of gold or silver, although they have mines of these metals. In- 
stead of slaves tliey employed youths in the flower of their age, 
as the Cretans employ the Aphamiotfe, and the Laceda}monians 
the Helots. Tliey study no science with attention but that of 
medicme ; for they consider the excessive pui-suit of some arts, as 
that of war and the like, to l)o committing evil. Tliere is no 
process at law but figainst munler and outrage, for it is not in a 
persons's own power to esca^je either one or the other ; but as 
contracts are in the power of each individual, he miLst endm'e the 
\\i-ong if good faith is violated by another ; for a man should l>e 
cautious whom he tnists, and not disturb the citv with constant 
disputes in coui-ts of jastic'e.*' 

" Such are the accounts of those who accomiwinied Alexander 
in his ex^^editicm." 

Tlie Chmentim Eecognitions say this : ^^^ 

" Tliere are, in every coimtry or kingdom, laws imjjosed by 
men, endiuing either by writing or simply through custom, 
[which no one e.asily transgi'esses. In short, the fii'st] Seres, ^"-^^^ 
[who dwell at the beginning of the world,] ^^' liave a law not to 
know murder, [nor adulter}',] nor whoi*edom, and not to commit 
theft, and not to worship idols ; and in all that coimtry, wliich 
is veiy large, there is neither temple [nor image,] nor 
harlot nor adultress, nor is any thief biought to trial. But neither 
is any man ever slain there ; and no man's libeity of will is com- 
l)elled, according to your doctrine, by the fiery star of Mars, to 
use the sword for the mmxler of man ; nor does Venus, in conjimc- 
tion with Mai's, compel to adultery, although of com^se with them 
Mars occupies the middle circle of heaven every day. But 
amongst the Seres the fear of laws is more powerful than tlie 
configuration ^^'^ of genesis,^' 

" Tliere are likewise amongst the Bactrians, in the Indian 
countries, immense multitudes of Brahmans, who also themselves, 
fi-om the tradition of their ancestoi-s and peaceful customs and 

(94) Clem. Recog. IX. 19. 

(95) Eusebius omits. (Ev. Priep. VI. 10) 

(96) Eusebins transposes, with different meaning, and has not" who dwell." 
Tlie words in brackets that follow are omitted by him. 

(97) Latin, const ellatio. 
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laws, neither commit inm*der nor adnlteiy nor woi-sliip idols/*** 

nor have the pi*actice of eating animal food, ai-e never drunk 

never do anything maliciously, but always fear God. And these 

things indeed they do, though the rest of the Indians commit 

both miuxlers and adulteries, and worship idols and ai-e drunken," 
&c. 

The passage about the Seres, if not boiTOwed from the school 

of Bardesanes, may come fi-om the companions of Alexander, like 

the story in Strabo. But the ensuing accoimt of the Bactrians 

must be of later date, for the Bactrian Buddhists are evidentlv 

meant, and Buddhism entei^d Bactria under xisoko, in the third 

centmy B. C. The following passage, in the Clementine Recc^ni- 

tions, is from a part of the work not ascribed to Baixlesanes :^^^ 

" Tlie Seres, because they live chastely, ai-e kept free from 
all [evils] ; for ^vith them it is imla^vf ul to come at a woman after 
she has conceived, or while she is being pmified/^'"* No one 
thei-e eats unclean flesh, no one knows aught of sacrifices : all are 
judges to themselves accoixling to justice." 

Tlie Buddhists have always been non-sacrificial, and in 
their first five himdred yeai-s they made no idols. It was for 
this reason that Celsus, in the second centiny, called the Seres 
atheists {'aOeoi).^^^^^ But such a character has never belonged to 
the religion of Qiina, whether ancient or modem : the Chinese 
have sacrificed animals from remote antiquity, and their ancestral 

r 

tablets are ornamented with images of monsters. Tliat the 
Seizes were Buddhists there can be no doubt. 

Even four himdred years after Clirist, when images were 
common, the Chinese Buddhist pilgiim could write thus :^^^' 

(98) Latin, simulacra. Above, it is rendered "image,* while the word 
"idols " is idola, Cf. Arian, Indica 10 : " The Hindus make no monuments to 
the deceased.*' This refers to ixyrifirjca, or ornamental sepnlchers : it does not 
predude the rudimentary primeval topes. 

(99) Clem. Recog. YUL 48. 

(100) Compare the conduct of Buddha's mother (Digha 11 and Majjhima 
123). The Essenes also practised it. (Josephus, Wars II. viii. 13.) The Hindu 
Law-book of Vishnu enjoins it. (LXIX. 17). 

(101) Origen, contra Celsum VII. G2. 

(102) FaHian, Cap. 16, Legge's translation, 1886. 
SHffCft^ 2 b). 
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** All south from this [Mathura and the Jamna] is named the 
Middle Kingdom. In it the heat and cold ai-e finely tempered, 
and thei-e is neither hoar-frost nor snow. The people are 
numerous and happ}' ; they have not to i-egister their households, 
or attend to any magistrates and their iiiles. Only those who 
<3ultivate the royal land have to pay (a portion of) the gain from 
it. If the}' want to go, they go ; if they want to stay on, they 
stay. The king governs without decapitation, or (other) corporal 
punishments. Criminals are simply fined, lightly or heavily, ac- 
cording to the circumstances (of each case). Even in cases of 
repeated attempts at wicked i^bellion, they only have their right 
liands cut off. The king's body-guards and attendants all have 
salaries. Throughout the whole coimtry the people do not kill 
any living creatm-e, nor drink intoxicating liquor, nor eat onions 
or garlic. The only exception is that of the Candalas. This is the 
name for those who ai-e (held to be) wicked men, and live apart 
fiom othei*s. When they enter the gate of a city or a market- 
place, the}' strike a piece of wood to make themselves known, so 
tliat men know and avoid them, and do not come into contact 
with them. In that country they do not' keep pigs and fowls, 
and do not sell live cattle ; in the markets there are no butcher's 
shops and no dealei-s in intoxicating drinks. In buying and sel- 
ling commodities they use cowries. Only the Candalas are 
fishermen and hunters, and sell flesh meat." 

Much commentary will yet be made upon these remarkable 
Xmssages. They exhibit a true and consistent picture of Bud- 
dhism in its palmy days.^^"*' They are confirmed by Pliny's 
description of Ceylon in the fii-st centmy :^*^^ he says they had 
neither slaveiy nor lawsuits ; the king was elective and liable to 
impeachment and even death. Capital sentences generally, 
however, could be appealed from to a jury of seventy. 

Ever since the Chinese arms were pushed to the Bolor Tagh 
in the second centmy before Christ, there has been intercourse 
l)etween the Chinese and the Parthians or the Peraians ;^^^^> and 

(103) The influence of Bnddhism on oiyilization bos been well treated by 
James Emerson Tennent in his standard work on C^yloni (London, 1859). The 
artificial lakes or reservoirs of Ceylon are among the wonders of the world. 

(104) Nat Hist. VI. 24, quoted before. 

(105) Beal : Buddhism in China : London, 1884, p. 45. 

It is significant that the Septnagint should have Persians in Isaiah XLIX. 
12, as a translation of Sinim. If Sin were really China, it would only be known 
through a Bactrian or Persian medium. 
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between the Cliinese and the Hindus longer still. But what im- 
mediately concerns us is the intercourse of the Greeks and Bomans 
with the East. Fei^usson has shown that, after the conquests 
of Alexander, there was a continual march of Greek art across 
the continent of Asia. In the early centuries of the Christian 
ersL tlxe Hellenists were carving statues of Buddlia in Bactrian 
monasteries, and the Acts of Thomas represent that a Hindu 
agent came to Palestine to seek for artificei's. Tliis Grteco-Indian 
ai-t was centered in the city of Taxila in the Panjab, which is 
often mentioned by Greek wiitei-s ; while, accortling to Hindu 
ones, it wj\s a seat of univei'sal learning. How often, in the 
Jataka tales, is the Bodhisat educated at Taxila ! 

I will not be so bold as to associate the Essenes with Bud- 
dhists, though BeaVs identification of ^E<r<ri]Poi,y ^Kaaatoty with 
Isino, Isayo, the two })lural foiTns of a common Pali tenn for a 
Buddliist, is very tempting.^'^^^^ I have found b<3th of these forms 
in the Sainyutta Nikayo. If ever Essenism ha<l a Buddhist 
element in it, it was ceiiainly overlaid with othei's, notably 
Mazdoan. Tlie names of the angeLs and the l)ooks tliat the 
Essenes might not commimicate could not Ix) from genuine 
Buddliism, which is exoteric and non-magical. Tlie lawgiver 
whom Josephus sjiys they honoi-ed was probably Zonmster.^''^"^ 

The Essenes had a d(x; trine of jn-e-existence, but not of 
transmigrati<m. Now, pi-e-existence witliout tiTinsmigi-atiou is 
Mazdean. Tliis ctrnfiniis Lightfoot's ix)8ition, that Mazdeism in- 
fluenced the Essenes. Philo's description of them, in his essay 
On iJte Vhiuous leituj also/ree, has the same mixtiu"e of non-Bud- 
dhist and (|uasi-Buddhist practices. Pliilo associates the Essenes 
with the Hindu gymnosophists ; not, however, as having a common 
origin but as In^th exemplifying the freedom of vii-tue. For this 
i-eason, viz., that the emancipated human spirit in all Jiges, when 
estjiblishing a society, is liable to do the same things, we cannot 
predicate a comiection l)etwoen lissenism and Buddhism as 
proven, but only as jx)ssible. The jxjssibility is heightened by 
two things : (1) the connection i'eix>i-ted by Ai'istotle l)etween a 
Jewish sect near Danuiscas and the Hindu philosophei-s ; and (2) 
the i^reistent effoi-ts, in the seccmd and thiixl centmies after 
Clirist, on the i>ai-t of heresiardis (Elkesai and Mani) to frame an 
eclecticism out of Mazdeism and Buddhism. AMiy should not 

(106) Abstract of Four Leotares: LoncloD, 1882, p. I(i3. 

(107) Josephus, Wars, Hook IF. viii. 7. 
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this tendeucv i-eaeh back further than Maui and Elkesai, and 
iiecede even to the times of Thomjis and Matthew, of Ptolemy and 
Asoko, of Aristotle and Alexander ? 

We now come to Elkesai. Hipjwlvtxis tells us tliat this 
teacher's book was obtained "from Seres of Paithia/'^^^^ This 
Avas at the end of the first century, the year 100 being I'eferred 
to as the oi)eniiig of a new ei-a. Now, Elkesai's book taught that 
Olirist was i'ei)eatedly incarnate — a thoiX)Ughly Buddhist idea ; 
and we have aliiead}' seen that Seres aie Buddliists. But 
Elkesai's baptism and angelology are moit3 likely Mazdean/**^^ 

Without going to so late an age as that of Mani (third cen- 
tmy) or, later still, to the Palilavi version of Barlaam and 
Joasaph, we may find earlier ti'aces o|n«ligious eclecticism in the 
Persian or Pai-thian Empii-e. The jn-edecessor of Mani called 
himself Buddas and Terebinthus, and gave out that he was bom 
of a vii-gin.""'^ Jle travelled among the Pei-sians who were settled 
in Babylonia. His doctrine of a vii-ginal biiih was either late 
Buddliist or else Mazdeaii. It is the Saviors of Mazdeism who 
aiie l)oiii of viigins b}- means of the miraculously preserved seed 
of Zoroaster : Buddha's mother, on the other hand, though x>ui'e 
and gocxl, is not a vii-gin but a wife. Terebinthus (a name, I 
stixmgly sus^^ect, derived from his sup^xised Bo-tree) wrote four 
books :^"*' Mysteries, Gospel, Treasure, and Chapters. Each of 
these titles is Buddliist : Adhhuta, Saddharma, Nidld and Kanda. 
In fact, Nidld'Kavda, " Ti-easiu:e-chapter," is a well-known 
Pali Sutta, in an ancient and ix)pular Buddliist anthology. Now, 
we know fn>m Chinese recowls that tliei-e was much Buddhist 
l)ix>X)aganda in Bactria and Paiiliia in the early Christian cen- 
turies : man}' monks fix)m these paris t(x>k Buddhist l)ooks into 
China. If the recoids of Western Buddhists had been as 
cai-efuUy kept as those of the Chinese, we should doubtless have 
knowleilge of their activity in the valley of the Euphrates. But 
the hunicane of Islam destroyed them. Sylvain Levi, however, 

(108) Haer. IX. 8. 

(100) Baptism is du part of a gennine Buddhist initiation, and the Essene 
practice may therefore be Chaldean, ParsI or Levitical. The phrase, " sprinkled 
with the sprinkling of discipleship,'' in the Book of the Great Decease, receives 
no confirmation from the Book of Discipline, and is therefore figurative. With 
baptismal rites in later corrupt Buddhism we have nothing to do. 

(110) Socrates, 11. E. I. 22. 

(111) Cf. the Bo-trees of different Buddhaa, Digha 14, translated by me 
<Phil!\deli)hia, 189Q) and now by Rhys Davids (Dialogues of the Buddhn, vol. 2.) 
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tells a story from an Aiineniau liistorian of a Hindu colony in 
Armenia, which lasted from the first centmy to the fomih/"-^ It 
is such links as this that enable us to undei-stand how it was that 
the early Chiistian Gnostics got hold of Hindu ideas. Hipi)o- 
lytus tells us that the Docetists maintained that Clirist came to 
abolish ti'ansmigration/'^^ Now Gotamo says, on the first i>age 
of the liivuttaka, the Buddhist Logia-Book : "I am vom* surety 
against retmii to earth.' '^^^'•^ 

Bam* and Garbe have, moreover, ix)inteil cmt that the Gnostic 
classification of men as material, ^^sychical and sx)iritual, cor- 
resjxmds to the Tliree Gunas of the Sankhya philosoph}-.^'"^ 
Plutarch gives us an example of a barbarian (evidently a Hindu 
or a Hindu x>r<^elyte) talking philosophy to a Greek.^""^^ He 
made his apjDearance every year in the region of the Ked Sea, 
living the i^st of the time in the wilds, and having intercoiu-so 
with demons and pastoral nymphs. He said the demons insi)h'ed 
him, and explained a doctrine found in the first Sutta of the 
Long Collection : how that spirits, when expelled from a lower 
sphere, ui)on the dissolution of the univei'se, migrate into a liigher 
ouo until a certain cycle is fulfilled. His notion of a plm^ality of 
worlds mav also be Hindii, but his number 183 is haixl to a(*couut 
for. 

Basilides, in the fii-st half of the second century, has ako a 
^Mirallel to the Sutta metioned. The passage is so exti-aoitlinaiy, 
so thoroughly Buddhist, and so imlikely to have }yeeii derived 
elsewhei-e, that I will cpiote lx>th it and the Buddhist text. The 
Sutta says :^"«^ 

*' Now there comes a time, brethren, when, sooner or later, 
after the lajyso of a long, long j^eriod, this world-system i)asses 
away. And when this happens, beings have mostly teen lx)i*n in 
the World of Radiance, and there they dwell made of mind, feed- 
ing on joy, radiating light from themselves, traversing the air, 
continuing in glory ; and thus they remain for a long, long period 
(>f time. 

" Now thei^e comes also a time, brethi'en, when sooner or 
later, this world-s^'stem begins to re-evolve. When this happens 

(112) KeVne de rHistoire des Religions, IbUl. 

(113) Ilaer. VHI. 3. (113 a)iei^:ta&.../f;«a*.tJ«:tt|B(^A 23 b). 

(114) Richard Gurbe : rhilosophy of Ancient India, Chicago 1897, p. 48. 

(115) De Def. Ornc. 21, 22. 

(116) Brabma-Jftla Sutta, Rhys Davids' translation, 1899. {Dialogues of the 

Budiih^, To?. 7, p. 30.) S,M1t§f}l^{9:ii 73 1>), ^Wftnjjlfc^jtftJK. «»*^ ^^'-c. 
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tlie Palace of Bi-ahma appends, but it is empty. And some being 
or other, either becaiLse liis span of years has passed or his merit 
is exhausted, falls from that World of Radiance, and comes to 
life in the Palace of Brahma. And there also he lives made of 
mind, feeding on joy, radiating light trom himself, travei-sing the 
air, continuing in glory ; and thus does ho remain for a long, long 
l)eriod of time. 

'' Now there arises in him, fi'oin his dwelling there so long 
alone a dissatisfaction and a longing : ' O ! would that other 
l)eings might come to join me in this place !' And jiLst then, either 
because their span of 3'ears had passed or their merit was ex- 
hausted, other beings fall from the world of Radiance and appeal* 
in the Palace of Brahma as comimnions t(^ him, and in all i-espects 
like him. On this, bi^ethren, the one who was fii*st i*e-boni 
tliinks thus to liimself : * I am Brahma, the Grcat Brahma, the 
Supreme One, the Mighty, the All-seeing, tlie Ruler, the Tjonl of 
all, the Maker, tlie Creator, the Chief of all, appointing to eacli 
his pla<*e, the Ancient of days, the Father of all tliat are and are 
to l>e. Tliese other beings are of my creation. And why is that 
so ? Awhile ago I thought, ** Would that they might ('ome I " 
And on my mental aspiration, behold the l>eing8 came/ 

** And those beings themselves, too, think thus : * This must 
l)e Brahma, the Great Brahma, the Supi-eme, the Mighty, the 
All-seeing, the Ruler, the Lord of all, the Maker, the Ci'eator, the 
tTiief of all, apix)inting to eacJi his place, the Ancient of days, 
the Fatlier of all tliat are and ai-e to be. And we must liave been 
ci-eated by him. And why ? Because, as we see, it was he who 
was here firet, and we came hei-e after that.* 

" On this, brethren, the one who fii'st came into existence 
there is of longer life, and moi-e glorious, and more powerful than 
those who appeared after him. And it might well be, brethren, 
tliat some l)eing on liis falling from that state, should come 
hither. And having come hither he might go forth from the 
hoiLsehold life into the homeless state. And having thus become 
a recluse he, by reason of ai-dom*, of exertion, of application, of 
earnestness, of c:areful thought, reaches ux> to such I'apture of 
heart tliat, rapt in heart, lie calls to mind his last dwelling-place, 
but not the previous ones. He says to himself : * Tliat illasti-ious 
Brahma, the Great Brahma, the Supreme One, the Mighty, the 
All-seeing, tlie Ruler, the Ijord of all, the Maker, the Ci^ator, 
the Chief of all, appointing to each his plac^, the Ancient of days. 
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the Father of all that ai-e and are to be, he by whom we wei"e 
ci-eated, he is steadfast, immutable, eternal, of a natm« that 
knows no change, and he will I'emain so ^or ever and ever. But 
we who Mere created by him have come hei^ as being imper- 
manent, mutable, limited in duration of life. 

"This, bretlu-en, is the first state of [things on jiccount oi 
Avhich, stalling out from which, some i-ecluses and Brahmans, 
l>eing Etenialists, as to some things, and Non-Etenialist« as to 
othei-s, maintain that the soul and the world are paiily eternal 
and partly not." 

According to Hippolytus, Basilides taught tliis :^"^^ 

" The Gosjjel came, says [Basilides,] fii-st from the Sonship 
thix)ugh the Son, that was seated Ijeside the Archon, to the 
Archcm ; and the Ai'chon learned that he was not God of the 
univei'se, but was begotten. But, [ascertaining that] he has above 
himself the deix)sited treasm'e of that Ineffable and Unnameable 
[and] Non-existent One, and of the Sonship, he was lx)th con- 
veited and filled with terii:)r, when he w^as bmught to imderstand 
in what ignorance he was [involved.] Tliis, he says, is what has 
Ijeen declai-ed : * Tlie feai* of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom.* 
For, l)eing orally instiiicted by Christ, who was seated near, he 
l)egan to acquire wisdom, [inasmuch as he theieby] learns who 
is the Non-existent One, what the Sonshix> [is,] what the Holy 
Spirit [is,] what the apparatus of the imiverse [is,] and wliat is 
likely to l>e the consummation of things. Tliis is the wisdom 
spoken in a mystery, concerning which, says [Basilides,] Scri- 
ptme uses the following expi-essions : * Not in words taught of 
Imman wisdom, but in [those] taught of the Spirit.' The Archon, 
then, l)eing oi-ally instmcted, jind taught, and being [theieby] 
filled with fear, proceeded to make confession concerning the sin 
which he had committed in magnifying himself. This, he says, 
is what is declared : * I have recognized my sin, and I know my 
transgression, [and] al^out this I shall confess forever." 

This idea, that an angelic j^eitionage Avix)ngly imagines liim- 
self to be the Supi-eme Being, is found, I l)elieve, in no leligion 
but Buddliism. Tlie fmiher idea, that he should be instinicted 
l)y Christ, is also foimd thei-e : in the foi-ty-ninth Dialogue of the 
Middling Collection, (^Mi^'^^HI^Md Gotamo instincts tlie 
Brahma Bakko that he is not immoiial. 



(117) Hner. Vii. 14, EdiDburgb translation. 
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> 

Before we leave tlie second century we must notice two 
things : 

1. Tlie mention of Buddha by Clement of Alexandria ; 

2. Tlie finding of the Gospfel of Matthew in India by 
Pantsenus. 

Clement, in the closing decade of the second century, says 
this :^"'^> 

*' Pliilosophy, a thing of the highest utility, flomished in 
antiijuity among the barbarians, shedding its light over the 
nations. And afterwai-ds it came to Gi-eece. First in its ranks 
were the j)rophets of the I^yptians ; and the Chaldeans among 
the Assyiians ; and the Druids among the (xauls ; and the Sainanas 
among the Bactrians ; and the ]>hilosophei-s of the Celts ; and the 
Magi of tlie Pei-sians, who foi^told the Saviom's biiih, and came 
to the hxnd of Juda, guided by a star. Tlie Hindu gymnosophists 
are also in the number, and the other barbarian philosophei*s. 
And of these there ai-e two classes : some of them called Samanas, 
and othei-s Brahmins. And those of the Samanas, who are called 
forest-ilwellers, neither inhabit cities nor have ixx)fs over them, 
but are clad in the bark of ti-ees, feed on nuts, and diink water 
in their hands. They know neither mamage nor begetting of 
childi-en, like those now called Encratites: Tliei^ are also among 
the Hindus those who obey the precepts of Buddha, whom, on 
account of his exti'aoixlinary sanctity (or, Samana-ship) they have 
exjilted into a god."^^'*'^ 

Clement may be quoting Megasthenes here, or Alexander 
Polyhistor : we do not know. He quotes both these authoi-s b}* 
name in this very chapter. Polyhistor described the Bactrian 
toj)es, and Clement aJso (juotes his description in another phice, 
as we have seen befoi'e. There may have been Buddhist lKX)ks 
in the Alexaudrine Library — a thing we should very much like to 
know. We do know fi*om Pliny that there were Zoroastrian ones 
ti-anslated b}' Hermippus; and yet Clement, who alludes to 
Zoix)aster, does not quote them, l)ut says that secret Mazdean 
Ijooks were read by the disciides of Prodicus the heretic. Cle- 
ment's nou-(iuotation of Buddhist books therefore cannot of itself 



(118) Stromata 1. 15. 

(119) Lightfoot corrects Priaulx ia criticLsiDg this passage, which is abridged 
by Cyril, and not necessarily quoted from Alexander Polyhintor, as Priaulx 
believed. 
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throw doubt on their existence in Alexandria ; but, taken tc^ther 
witli the silence of all the ancients, it does throw doubt. Still 
the fact i-emains that Megasthenes, Alexander Polyhistor, and 
other ^vriters on India were read in Alexandria; while the 
intercourse which we have pix>ved between East and West inake>; 
it pix)bable that moi-e dii'ect knowledge 'existed there. This inter- 
course also makes it likely that India itself is meant in the story of 
PantreniLS, and not merely some Red Sea coimtry loosely called 
India. Milne Rae, in liis work on the Syi'ian Chm*ch in India 
quoted above, considers that Jerome's identification of Pantaenas' 
India with the land of the Brahmins proves the case. The 
monsoon has brought Alexandria near to the ports on the Indus ; 
and just as the Mahdi's proclamation of 1884 spoke of Suez and 
Constantionple as neighbors because the Nubians embark at the 
one for the other,^^^^ so in the second century, was India the 
neighbor of Alexandria. It is therefore to be taken as fact of 
history that when Panta^nus went to India, he fomid the gospel 
of Matthew already there. Kenan has shown that Semitic 
dialects w^er© engrafted ux3on Indian languages by trafficker ; 
and the widespread use of Semitic lettei-s on coins and inscrip- 
tions makes it quite natural for Pantjenus to have foimd the First 
Gospel in India in Ai-amaic ones.^'*^^^ 

Moreover, at the end of the fourth contmy, Ohrysostom tells 
us that the Hindus, as well as the Syiians, Egyptians, Persians 
and Ethiops, had translated the doctrines of John.^^^^ It is in a 
rhetorical passage about the influence of John, compared with 
that of Pythagoras and Plato ; but as we know that versions of 
the New Testament have come down to us from most of ^^~*^ the 
other nations mentioned, it is reasonable to believe tliat by the 
time of Ohiysostom the Hindus had also a veraion. This is con- 
firmed by Socrates,^ ^'^^^ who says that Bartholomew was appointed 
missionary to that part of India contiguoiLs to Ethiopia, meaning 
doubtless the Coromandel coast, which was in constant com- 
mimication ^vith the Red Sea poi-ts. Socrates also tells us that 

(120) Benan : Hidtoire du Peuple d'Israel, Vol. 2. 

(121) Asoko's edict at Shahbazgarhi is in a Semitic character, though in a 
Pali or Prakrit dialect ; and this character continued in iise for some time later. 
See Rawlinson's Parthia : N, y. 1893, pp. 391 & 4 15. 

(122) Homily 2 on John. 

(123) Hag says that the Persian Gospels are po.st-Miisliin, so that we cannot 
count upon that version ns early. 

(124) HE. 1. 19. 
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the Indiana of the interior were not conveiied till the time of 
Constantine. This period coincides with wliat Max Miiller calLs 
the Renaissance of Sanskrit literatm^e, whereto he .ascribes tlie 
later episodes in the Great Epic, such as the Bhagavad- Gitd. If 
this be so, then the incarnation-doctrine of the latter may have a 
Christian origin. Other possible allusions to Christianity in the 
Great Epic have been noticed by Washbrnii Hopkins/^^^ Cosmas 
Indicopleustes foimd the Syrian chm'cli in India in the sixth 
century, and Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth/ ^^^ Tlie disappearance 
of the Hindu vei-sion of the New Testament is much less astoni- 
shing tlian that of the Pali Canon on the Indian continent. 

The names of Greek benefactors of native shrines ai-e found 
engi'aven in Indian caves, as at Kharli.^*^^ The Kliarli cave is 
Buddliist, and appears to antedate the Clmstian era. Other in- 
scriptions of the same kind Ijelong to the early Christian 
centuries. Now, we have seen that there was intercourse — 
religious, philosophic, literar}', ai-tistic and commercial — between 
the Greeks and the Hindus, all the time from Megasthenes to 
Hipix)lytus. Estlin Carpenter has pointed out tliat the latter 
Avriter (thirtl centm*y) gives the fullest account of the Hindus that 
we possess since tliat of the foiiner. This is piobably because a 
traveller of the second or third century had fm-nished new 
materials, but it does not imply any intercom-se between East 
and West in the interval which includes the Christian era. 
When Kstlin Cai-penter ^vrote, in 1880,^*^^ Jacobs had not yet 
traced the Jatakas into the Talmud (1889). Strabo's obseiTa- 
tion shows that at tlie time of Christ the intercoiu'se was at its 
height. 

Tlie first century wtis a time of i-eb'gioas ferment, from the 
Nile to the Yangtse-Kiang. The Parthian Vologeses Avas collect- 
ing the scattei-ed Zoi-osatrian Avesta,^^^^ while the Indo-Sc;>'thiau 
Kanishka was giving imperial sanction to the Sanskrit com- 

(125) Religions of India : Bonton, 1895, p. 431. 

(126) Haklnyt Society: London, 1857. The same volume {India in the 
Fifteenth Century) contains the travels of Athanasius Nitikin, who found the expir- 
ing remnants of Buddhism in central India, sadly mixed with (^fti^ism^ 

(127) Beal: Buddhism in China: London 1884, p. 139. Sylvain Ll vi : 
Revue de THistoire des Religions : Paris, 1891, part 1, p. 44, Minayeff : Recherches 
sur le Bouddhisme : Paris, 1894, p. 100. 

(One of them reads : Dhamma-Yavunasa Dhen'J*:asa, i.e. donation of the pious 
Greek Dhenika). (A. M.). 

(128) Nineteenth Century: December, 1880. 

(129) Damiesteter, Introd. to S. B. E. IV, p. XXXUI. 
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mentaries on the Canon of the Buddhists.'**'^ The Emperor of 
China had a dream which resulted in the official introduction of 
Buddliism into his dominions, at the very time, perhaps the 
very year, when Paul was standing before Nero/^^^ Thomas 
says the legend, was preaching to the Hindus, and Matthew to 
the Parthians (even if neither got further East than Edessa), 
while tlie Buddhist father A^vaghosha was carried into Bactria 
by Kanishka/*"^^ He it was who wrote that celebrated treatise, 
lately translated by Suzuki in Chicago, which played for Bud- 
dhism the part of Origen for Christianity — laid the basis of *a 
religious philosophy. Each of these daring thinkers aimed to 
supply the deficiencies of his Master : Origen, in the third 
century, framed into intellectual outlines the gnomic utterances of 
Jesus and the half-sketched system of Paul ; A^vaghoslia, in the 
first century, established a relation between man and the 
primal Being wliicli Gotamo had set aside. 

We thus see that in the firet century there arose a tidal 
wave of religion from the Levant to the Yellow Sea, but in 
earlier ages there had been similar uprisings iu the region 
between the Ganges and the Nile. I am never tired of repeat- 
ing that this region is the Holy Land of the human race, and 
was so regarded b}' the ancients, some of whom, says Strabo, con- 
sidered all Asia as far as India to be consecrated to Bacchus.^^^*^^ 
Even now we all look to that region : Heblew and Parsi, 
Hindu and Christian, Buddhist and Muslim, all seek the fount 
of their faiths in that mystic realm. The lost religions of 
Babylon and Egj'pt were born there. Even the Greeks and the 
Ilomans were debtors thereto for the cults of Bacchus and 
Mithras and perhaps for the Mysteries of Eleusis. Among the 
great nations of to-day, only those Chinamen and Japanese who 
practise their ancestral religions uninfluenced by Buddhism are 



(130) Hiaen Tsiang, lkK)k III. Cf. Rhys DavicU' note in introduction to S. 
K E. XXXVI. 

(131) Hnrlez gives A. I). G3 (Mi'moires de TAcndemie Royale de Belgique, 
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aliens thereto. But, with all its corruptions, the faith of Gotamo 
has always been a power among them ; and today the thoughtful 
among those distant Mongols set their faces toward the Ganges. 
Religious ideas, like all others, are spread by political 
power and military force. Lightfoot has shown that even the 
disintegration of an empire scatters far and wide tlie seeds of 
its thought. Thus did Persian ideas persist from the Bosphorus 
to the Indus long after the glory had departed from the house 
of Cyrus. Thus too did the Greek tongue become the sacred 
language of the Christians when the Greek arms had long since 
succumbed to the Boman. Still, it is martial might that first 
makes a nation strong enough for its thoughts to take root 
among strangers, generally among tliose who have felt the force 
of its arms So in the regions of Aram and Persia, as empire 
rose upoQ empire, wave after wave of thought, with Aramaic for 
a vehicle,'*'"^ had rolled from Taxila to Damascus.^*^' The 
Semitic idolatry of Solomon, with its germs of monotheism ; the 
Tammuz-cult of Nebuchadnezzar ;^^^ The Mazdeism of Darius 
Hystaspes,^^^'^ the Hellenic arts of Alexander, and the Judaism 
of John Hyrcanus^^"^^ had left their impress on the East. The 
Greek language, which the arms of Alexander had spread over 
this Holy Land, became a vehicle for a Gentile version of the Old 
Testament, while the very king who patronized its translation 
received a message from Asoko. The message implies an embas- 
sy, and the eagerness of Philadelphus to collect and translate 
the literature of Asia would lead us to hope that Asoko sent him 
some specimens. Unfortimately, however, we cannot be sure 
that Hindu sacred oracles, whether Brahmin or Buddhist, had 
then been committed to writing. The Great Epic of India pro- 
nounces a curse on him Avho sells, defiles or torites the Veda ;^*^^^ 
but the composition of this vast body of poetry extends over a 
period of a thousand years, divided by tiie Christian era ; and 
we do not know whether the curse was called foi-th by some 
actual attempt to write or sell the Veda, and even if so, at which 

(134) Ezra VI. 7 ; Josephiis, Wars, Proem. 

(135) Clem. Alex, to the Greeks, cap. 5. 

(136) Ezekiel VIII. U. 

(137) BehistAn Inscription. 

(138) Josephns, Antiq. XIH. is 1 ; Strabo XVI. ii. 34. 

(139) Max Miiller : History of Ancient Sanskrit Literatare : London, 185'J. 
p. 502. Professor C. K. Lonman tells me that the passage occurs in Parvan XIU. 
This entire book is one of the later additions to the Epic. 
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€ud of the thousand 3'ears the attempt was made, there might 
have been some writing of Hindu laws at the time of Phi- 
ladelphus and Asoko (for the Sutra period had closed,)^'*** but 
hardly of the Veda, 

As to the Buddhist oracles, the Three 13askets were first 
committed to writing, so far as we know, about 40. B. C, and 
then only at the Great Monastery in Ceylon. Four hundred 
years after Christ, Fa Hian found written copies rare in con- 
tinental India. If any Hindu writings found their way to 
Alexandria they were most probably popular literature, but not 
the sacred books. The Talmudic fables which we have men- 
tioned came doubtless through an oral channel. In spite of 
Strabo's complaint of the ignorance of mercliants,^"'' some 
travellers must have been intelligent enough to make this 
transference of folk-lore. Indeed nothing in the East travels 
quicker than a good story. 

The Greeks and Romans evidently knew more about 
Brahmins than about Buddhists, as we may see from writers 
like Hippolytus, who give clearer accounts of the former than of 
the latter Magasthenes was their chief authority, and he was 
ambassador at a Brahmin court, before Buddhism was clothed 
with political power. 

The monks whom Asoko had sent forth to preach the 
doctrines of Gotamo may have gone to Antioch and to Alex- 
andria, but they settled no further west than Persia. Albiruni 
makes the Persian province of Khurasan the western frontier of 
Buddhism, at least of its continuous extension. Mithra-worship 
has left traces of its prevalence from Bactria to Northumber- 
land,^^^^ and if Buddhism had been half as prevalent, it would 
also have left remains. Every nation where it ever was planted 
has contributed to its literature, from Tokyo to Astrakhan ; and 
«ven where Buddhist books have disappeared, as in India 
proper, the national literatuae bears witness to its power ; so 
that in Syria, where it has left us little, we cannot reckon it to 
Jiave been a power on a footing with Hellenism and Mazdeism. 



(140) Hopkins : Religions of India (Boston, 1895, p. 8.) 

(141) Geog. XV. i.4. 

(142) Clem. Alex, to the Greeks : cap. 5 ; Beol, Baddhism in China p. 128. 
The text here is just as I wrote it before reading Aiken's excellent statement of 
the limits of Bnddhism. 
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And yet the migration of the Jutakas and the Buddhist touches 
in the acts of Thomas leave us a loophole wherethrough some 
influence may have passed. I now propose to shew that this 
influence is traceable in the Gospel of Luke 

We have seen that Marcion, in the first half of the second 
century, had a recension of Luke which lie accounted genuine, 
and which omitted cei*tain sections dependent upon the Old 
Testament and other sacred books. It was the aim of Marcion 
to clear the new religion of all association with the past, and to 
make it a revelation from the God of Jesus, who was above the 
Demiurge.^'^-^^ But the aims of Luke were broader : he wanted 
to adapt the Gospel to the votaries pf older faiths, on his 
principle that God had spoken by the mouth of his holy prophets 
since the world began, and that in every nation the worker of 
righteousness is accepted of him. He has in his Gospel a 
section known as the Perean Section, containing stories coming 
from Perea, that eastern parts of Palestine beyond the Jordan, 
where the influence of other cults was felt. The Buddhist was 
possibly one of them. Albiruni says that, in the tenth century, 
the remnant of the Sabians (whom he associates with Buddhism) 
were living in Harran. Now, we have laid down the principle 
that no borrowing is to be alleged except in cases of identity of 
text or sequence of narrative, accompanied with demonstrable 
intercourse. The intercourse between Buddhist lands and 
Palestine has been proven. We have no identity of text between 
Luke and the Pitakas, except a partial verbal agreement 
between the Buddhist and Lucan Angelic Hymns : 

Sutta-Nipato, Nalaka-Sutta. Luke n. 10-11. 

[Angels speak.] And the angel said unto 

The Bodhisat, the best them. Be not afraid ; for be- 

incomparable gem, hold, I bring you good tid- 

Is born for weal and wel- ings of great joy which shall 

fare in the world of men, be to all people : for there is 

In the town of the Sakyas, born to you this day in the 

in the region of Lumbini. city of David a Saviour, which 

Therefore are we glad is Christ the Lord, 
and exceedingly pleased. 

But in the matter of sequence of narrative, we have a clear 



(143) According to AlblrtmX, however, Marcion and Bardesanei$ were 
]Mnzileans who embraced Christianity, but mixed it with the former faith. 
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case in the Infancy Section. The whole narrative of Christ's 
Nativity in Luke is more closely parrallel to Buddha's tlian to 
those of Zoroaster, Augustus, or any other hero of antiquity. 
Here are the parallels, vehich the reader may verify from the 
translations in this book : — 

1. The theory of a spiritul power overshadowing the 
mother. 

2. The vision by a hermit (shepherds in Luke) of angelic 

hosts rejoicing. 
8. The Angelic Hymn. 
J.. The prediction about the career of the Saviour by an 

aged hermit who had been looking for him. 
To these we may add, ivom the body of Luke's Gospel (not 
however, on the ground of sequence) : 

5. The charge to sixty-one disciples (seventy in Luke), to 

preach the Gospel. 

6. The Penitent Thief. 

7. The Ascension. 

Now, all these incidents are peculiar or original to Luke, 
and are nearly all demonstrably fiction. This can be proved 
within the New Testament itself. The unhistoric character of 
the Infancy Section, which contains Nos. 1-4, has long been 
suspected, and is now being admitted by Chsistian scholars. 
The Charge to the Seventy is proved to be fiction by Luke him- 
self, for, in his 22nd chapter, he correctly (in agreement with 
Mark and Matthew) ascribes to the Charge to the Twelve an in- 
junction which he has omitted in his account of that charge, and 
transferred to the charge to the Seventy. (Cf. Luke X. 4 with 
XXII. 35). The repentance of the dying thief is proved to be 
fiction by Mark, our most veracious Evangelist, who says that 
both the malefactors reviled the Lord. The Ascension is at least 
imder suspicion as a later legend, because absent from Mark, John 
and Matthew, absent from Luke himself in some MSS., and 
only found in its developed form in Acts.^^"^ All this is a chain 
of cumulative evidence which is hard to resist. 

I do not say that Luke borrowed these straight from the 
Buddhist legends ; still less do I deny the troth of the great 
Christian doctrines that lie behind them. All I maintain is : It 
is more than mere coincidence that the Gentile Evangelist, who 

(144) Tbut is, the objective Ascension, not the spiritual one of Luke IX. 51. 
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alone^"^^ tells most of these stories, should Lit upon some of the 
most salient narratives (for such are Nos. 1-6) of the Buddhist 
Gospel, which at that very time was the dominant religious 
force on the continent of Asia. In the very years when his 
master Paul was standing before Nero, Buddhism was entering 
China ; while so far west as Persia, and probably to some extent 
on Babylonia, the faith was known/^*^^ Luke then, who aimed 
to make the Gospel universal, as Paul had done, was influence 
by the Buddhist Epic, but did not slavishly copy it. I would 
pot, with Seydel, extend the Buddhist influence to the entire 
Christian Epic, but limit it to the Gospel of Luke and perhaps 
John. Even in doing this much, I submit it only as an hy- 
pothesis. 

In comparing the two Gospels we must distinguish three 
things : 

1. The facts of the founders' lives as Eastern prophets. 
Their fasting and desert-meditation ; their missionary charge ; 
their appointment of a successor ; their preaching to the poor ; 
their sympathy with the oppressed ; their self-assertion as pat- 
terns of the race ; their transfiguration on the eve of death ; 
their forecast of faith's triumph and decline ; their exaltation in 
the ideal world : all these are hard biographical facts. 
• 2. The influence upon their biographies of the hero-legends 
of their native lands and those of neighboring nations. Under 
this head come the Messianic features : tha birth-marvels ; the 
fight with fiends (with of course a foundation in fact) ; the 
expected return in glory of the Master or his remote successor ; 
and their superhuman powers.^""^ Under this head, the Buddha- 
legend may go back to the Indian Rishis, and the Christ-legend 
to Elijah and Elisha. Both may have caught a tinge from 
Zoroaster, and Christ from the earlier Buddha ; while the Jater 
Buddha-legends may have been influenced by rising Christianity, 
as Beal suggested. 

(145) The conception by the Holy Ghost is also told by the Canonical 
Matthew ; but Luke's whole Gospel preceded this redaction of the Matthean one. 
In other words, the supernatural birth was imported by Luke into the New 
Testament, while the editors of Miitthew, following suit, gave a Zoroastrian form 
to the same. 

(146) Manl knew of Buddhism in Babylonia in the third century, and it 
was probably there earlier. (Alblrtini. London, 1879, p. 190.) 

(147) We mean here only the absurd ones, such as finding money in fishes 
and flying across the Ganges. The true ones, of psychic influence and healing 
power, come under onr first head. 
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y. Tlio presence of a pre-liistoric hero- myth, more or less 
bcxlied forth in Osiris, Hercales and Wainamoiuen. As Greek 
lias borrowed a few words from Sanskrit, yet both go back to an 
Aryan parent, so is it with the faiths. Ay, and there may be an 
U^o-Aryan still farther back in tlie sea-like wastes of time. 
As in geology the fundamental gneiss of the New World is not 
visibly connected with tliat of the Old, but both are a common 
outcrop from the primeval earth, — while yet figaiu at points a 
visible c^jnnection may ]ye found, — so is it witli religion. Under 
this Iioad, therefore, are included those resemblances which have 
their ground in the human mind itself, and belong to the domain 
of psychology. 

]}uddhism soonis to have been destined to travel from the 
East to the further East ; Christianity from the East to the West. 
Ilenan has said a remarkable thing about the non-importation 
of Cliristianity into the far East : — 

** Arabian countries did not lend themselves at all to the 
new preaching, and the lands submitted to the Ai*sacidae were 
open but little to efforts coming from Iloman countries. In the 
geography of the apostles, the earth is very small. The first 
Christians never dream of the barbarian world nor of the 
rorsian ; oven the Ai*abian world liardly exists for them. The 
missions of Saint Thomas to the Parthians, of Saint Andrew to 
the Scythians, and of St. Bartholomew in India belong to legend. 
Tlie Christian imagination of the early times turns little toward 
the liast : the goal of the apostolic journeyings was the extremity 
of the West, [Rom. XV. 19 and 28 ; Clem. Rom. 5 ;] in the East 
one would say tliat the missionaries regard the limit as already 
reached.*'^'^^ Renan has here seized upon a great central fact 
with that insight which belongs to the true historian : the 
limitQ.tious of the ai)ostIes sot the current of Christianity toward 
the West. 

Dramatic in the liighest is the course of the two gi*eat world- 
faiths : Buddhism lias rolled from the Ganges to the Pacific, 
and Christianity from tiie Jordan, in the reverse direction, again 
to the Pacific, until in Japan and the United States, after their 
ago-lon«» and planetary march, they stand looking at each other 
across that ocean — once a Spanish, but now an American lake. 
Just as the Greek New Testament words pvcshyier, rhnrch^ and 

(146) Of oourao Biman is hero si>otiking of tbo niH)8tles, but he also doubts 
the viHit of riint«»nu8 to India in tbo seoond oi^ntury, which wo havo ninintaineil. 
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the like, are spread through all the languages of Christendom from 
Hellas to Iceland, so are the Pali and Sanskrit Buddhist words 
for the same things spread through all the tongues of Baddhadom. 
Sometimes too they have encroached upon each other's realms. 
Thus we find the Greek and Latin Samanoetis carrying the old 
Pali word Samana to the banks of the Tiber ; and, long before 
the Cliyian era of cosmic intercourse, the Christian monks on 
Bhine and Tyne took the old term still farther from its homes 
on the Ganges, the Mekong and the Yang-tse-kiang. 

Christianity spread the Boman form of the Phoenician 
Alphabet over Europe and America, while Buddhism spread its 
Pali form over the continent of Asia and the islands of the sea. 
The old alphabet of the Philippine Tagals is derived from 
Asoko's Pali, and in that dreamy archipelago the two great 
world-forces, which first met when the Spaniards landed in the 
sixteenth century, have now, at the dawn of the twentieth, begun 
a new act in the drama which only time can unroll. 

Apart from the external embellishments of the two Grospels, 
Buddhist and Christian, there is, as Schopenhauer maintained, 
a profound agreement between -them. On the surface, i. e. in 
the realm of emotion, they are diametrically contradictory : one 
ignoring a personal God, and the other proclaiming him ; one 
teaching self-salvation, assisted by a Saviour ; the other preach- 
ing salvation through Christ alone, seconded by one's prayers 
and efforts ; one asserting a past eternity of transmigration that 
must end in Nirvana ; the other ignoring the past, but clinging 
to a future eternity of personal redeemed life. Yet, deep in the 
region of truth, the twain are one : both proclaim the necessity 
of a second death, a death of self : " whoso seeketh his soul shall 
lose it, but he that loseth it shall find it." Both maintain, in 
different ways — one emotionally, and the other intellectually — 
that self is unreal, that we metaphysical islands were once parts 
of a continent, and may yet be so again.^**®^ 

Buddha, while subordinating the office of the pei-sonal 
Saviour, yet admits iV^^^ He recognized his personal power 
also when he said his religion would wane after his death. 
Jesus said the same. According to a later authority, there were 

(149) John xvii. 22, 23 ; I Ck>r. xv. 28. Matthew Amold'M wonderful expres- 
sion of this, in his Switzerland^ is, from^a Hindu standpoint, the high-water-mark 
-of European poetry. 

(150) See our translations from Itivuttaka 92 and Mnjjhima 22. 
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no Arahats after the first Buddhist century ; while the MUindo 
represents that Devadatto was only saved from everlasting 
perdition by joining the church. 

The Buddhist Nirvana is that of the intellect : loss of self in 
the universe ; the Christian Nirvana is that of the heart : loss of 
self in others. And yet the Christian humiliation before the 
deity recognizes the former truth, while the Buddhist love- 
meditation {MtUa-cittam) admits the latter. Only in Christianity 
this second truth becomes objective and dominant. The touch- 
stone is the Gospel cures. The works of healing are the key to 
Christ. Beyond such cases as we have here translated of Stoical 
mind-cure, the Pali Scriptures have nothing like them. Indeed 
Buddha could never have wrought them : his energy was spent 
upon philosophy. He gathered strength in the wilderness to 
solve problems ; Jesus, to heal disease. Buddha would almost 
have regarded Christ's method as shallow : it was the disease of 
existence itself that he wanted to heal. On the other hand, 
even Jesus recognized the temporary nature of his cures and the 
stern ascendancy of evil on the physical plane, in that terrible 
parable of the unclean spirit's return. 

The two great philosophers of the two faiths strove to fill up 
the deficiencies of the Masters : Origen attempted to give us the 
metaphysics neglected by Christ; A^vaghosha, the worship 
neglected by Buddha. But all is so far imperfect : all that we 
have gotten in this stage of our planet's spiritual history is two 
extreme points in its orbit wherefrom to calculate the paraUax 
of far-away stars Without these extreme points we can only 
calculate on the basis of the earth's diameter, whereby no 
parallax can be liad, so that all theolc^y that neglects one or the 
other of these cosmic faiths can deal only with the neighboring 
planets of its own religious system, but can never hope to let 
loose the imprisoned mind into the vast Beyond. The Christ- 
Metteyyo is yet to come, who shall make the measurement : the 
prophet of a perfect balance between mind and heart, whom 
Emerson sighed for, and for whom the ages wait. 



End of Historical Introduction. 



GOSPEL PARALLELS 

FROM 

PALI TEXTS. 

PART I. 

THE INFANCY LEGENDS. 

******* 

1. Supernatural Birth. 



Luke I. 35. (mM-^-^n) 

The H0I3' Ghost shall come upon thee and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee : wherefore also the holy thing 
which is to be bom shall be called the Son of God. 



Middling Collection, Dialogue 38.^^^ 

(Quoted in the duestions of King Milindo, p. 123 of the Puli, but omitted 
in the translation in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XXXV.) 

Conception takes place, O monks, by the union of three. 
In this world the father and mother are united. The mother 
may be capable, but the genius ^'^^ may not be i-eady. It is by 
the nnion of these three, O monks, that conception takes place. 

C.T. l\*M B^I&S (N. C. No. 201 of No. 542. f^-t 68b.) 

******* 

2. The Nativity. 

[Neither of the Christian Infancy Legends (Matthew I-II ; 
Luke I.) have enough in common with the Buddhist to be hei-e 
transcril>ed. I only give the following Dialogue, because of the 
dominant idea of a wonderful biiih; But the conclusion of our 

(1) Neumann, in hi^ German translation (Vol. I. j). 420), expands the text 
here, presumably from the commentary. 

(2) Ganifhihho{>>i^n»knt, Gandharvx). Oiinesc reads §Fi^, fragrant deposit. 
(A. M.) 
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Infancy Section (the narrative next to thifi one) will present 
remarkable agreements with Luke II.] 

Dialogue on Wonders and Marvels. 
Middling Collection^ Dialogue 123. 

Thus have I heard. At one season the Loixl was staying 
at Savatthi in the Conqueror's Grove, the cloister-gaixlen of the 
Feeder of the Poor. Now a number of monks, upon returning 
from the quest of alms, and having eaten their meal, were sitting 
sissembled in the room of state, when the following conversation 
arose : 

** Wondei-ful, O brother ! manellous, O brother ! is the 
occult ix)wer and magical might of the Tathagato :^'^ when, for 
example, Ikj has knowledge of the bygone Buddhas who liave 
gone into Nirvana, have broken down obstacles and avenues, 
exhausted their transmigrations and passed beyond aU pain, 
and the Tathagato perceives : " Such were the families and such 
the names of tlie Blessed Ones ; their clans were so-and-so ; 
such were their morals, such their doctrines, their wisdom, 
their dwellings, and tlieir manner of i-elease." 

After such talk as this, the veuei*able Anando said to the 
monks : ** Wonderful, bi-ethren, are the Tathagatos, and endowed 
with wonderful qualities ; marvellous, brethren ! are the Tatha- 
gatos, and endowed with marvellous qualities." 

Such wiis the conversation among the monks when it was 
bi-oken off. Now, the Lord, having ansen from retirement at 
eventide, came into the room of state and sat down upon the 
seat prepared for him. While sitting thei-e the Lord addressed 
tlie monks and said : " Monks ! What now is the subject of 
your discourse while sitting together? And wliat, moreover, 
was your convei-sation which you just broke off ? " 

They answered : " Here, Lord, having retmned fix)m the 
(juest of alms and liaving eaten om* meal, we have been sitting 
assembled in the room of state, when the following conversation 
arose : ' Wonderful, O brother ! marvellous, O brother ! is the 
occult ix)wer and magical might of the Tathagato,' (etc., repeated 
from above, down to the end of Anando's speech). * This, Lord, 
was our convei-sation which was bn)ken off. Just then the Lord 
aiTived.' 

(1) Tho indofinito article nmy l>e rendered hero with eqxxixl propriety. 
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Now the Lord addressed tlie venerable Anando : " And 
so, Anando, may the wonderful and marvellous qualities of the 
TathSgato become more and more apparent." 

[Anando beplied] : " In my presence, Lord, toas it heanl 
from [the lips of] the Lm^d, and in my presence received : ' Anando, 
the future Bvddha is mindfid and conscious when he is born taith the 
Tusitd body. This fact. Lord, that the future Buddim is mindfid 
and conscious when he is bom toith the Tusitd body, I hold to be a 
wonderfid and marvellous quality of the Lord' " ^^^ 

2. " * Anando, the future Buddha abode for a lifetime in 
tlie Tusita body.' <^> 



C.T. Ff^fRl ^#lfi"^S (N. C. No. 32 of No. 542. RE 44-45.) 

^s^s#, w:*:*p.i£je, w^jKis, ^i^mifk^ ^i^mn 



3. " * Anando, tlte fviure Buddlia is mindfid and conscious 
wlien he vanislves from, the Tusitd body, and descends into his 
rnotJier's womb'^^^ 

(2) BepetitionM similar to those italicised in the above paragraph occur at the 
beginning and the end of the eighteen statements which follow. They are here 
numbered for conyenience. Nos. 3 to 18 are substantially identical with the 
passage in Digha 14 (;g|S9;^3|;|9E) translated by me from Pali. (The Marvellous 
Birth of the Buddhas : Philadelphia, 1899, pp. 5-11 .) Passages or phrases found 
in other parts of the P&li Canon are also italicised. They prove that the Nativity 
document is one of the ancient strata of the Scriptures. (See my note in The. 
Open Court : June, 1899.) 

(3) One of the spheres of the devaUoko or angel world. The word body may 
also be rendered fiostf ie. angelic society. 

(4) C/onversation of the monks and other things are omitted in the Chinese, 
and the birth of Ku<;yapa Buddha (j|l9l0|l) ii^ the Tnsita (5BSil$) i^ repeated. 
All is spoken by Anando. (A. M.) 

(5) The superiority of the Buddha KH9yapa as an angel to the other angels 
in the Tnsitu is here spoken of. (A. M.) 

(6) Statement No. 3 occurs in the Decease-Book III. 15. (AN'JIffliit 
Jfiil IS b.) The words Descent of the Lord (Bhagavato okranti) occur among the 
Bharahat inscriptions in India (third or second century B. C.) as the title of a 
Hcnlptnre representing the incarnation. 
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4. " * Ana7ido, ichen tlie future Budd/ux vanishes from ihc 
TmitA body, and descends into his motJiers tvomb, tJien, in tJie tcorld 
of the angels, together tvith those of Mdro and Brahma, and unto 
tJiC race of philosophers and Brahmins, princes and peoples, there 
appears a splendour, limitless and eminent, transcending the angelic 
might of tJie angels. And even in the boundless realms of space, 
tvith tJieir darhicss vpo7i darlcTiess, tvhere yonder stiu and moon, 
so magiccd, so migldy, are felt not in the sky, — there too appears 
the splcmlmir limitless and eminent, transcending the very might 
of the angels, so that beings loho are bom tliere ^^* observe among 
themselves, by reason of that splendour : * Friaid, it is said tJiat 
other beings are born liere, and this myriad-fold uuiverse quakes 
and sliakes and tremendously trembles : a splendoui* limitless and 
eminent api^ears in the world transcending even tlie angelic 
might of the angels.' 

5. ** * Anando, when the futiu'e Buddha is descending into 
his mother 8 womb, the fcmr sons of tlie angels, who keep watch 
over the four qnartera, approach liim and say : ** Neither mortal 
nor demon shall harm the future Buddha or his mother.' 

6. " * Anando, when the futiu-e Buddha is descending into 
his mother's womb, she is puit) from sexuality,^^^ has abstained 

(7) This x^ossage, down to " born here," with slight variations, occnrs in the 
Numerical Collection, IV. 127. The substance of it is also in the Sanskrit 
of the Divy&vadana, p. 204. 

Mftro, the Buddhist Tempter, is not iiurely evil, like the Zorojistrian Devil, 
but an angel in good standing, being the ruler of the highest sphere of devos, 
immediately below the seraphic Brahmfi -heaven. Karl Neuniunn regards him 
as the equivalent of the Greek Pan. 

The house was full of light at the birth of Moses, according to the Talmud, 
(Wiinsche : Erlliuterung der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrash : 1878, p. 14.) 
Before the birth of Zoroaster the village ** became all luminous." (S. B. E. XL VII, 
p. 30). Wiinsche compares with the Talmudic birtli-light the star in Matthew II. 

The book of the Great Decease, III. 15, has : '' then this earth rocks and 
fjuakes and shakes and trememiously freinhles." This betrays a later origin for 
our present Sutta and its fellow (Digha 14) where the earth(iuake is extended 
to the whole universe. 

(8) Diogenes Laertius on the birth of Plato : " Then she kept her pure 
of marriage until the birth." (Lives of the Philosophers, Book 3.) This 
abstinence, ascribed to the mother of Plato, we know from the context to imply 
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from taking li/e, from theft, from evil conduct in lusts, from lying, 
and from all kinds of wine ami strong dinnk, tcJiich are a cause of 
irrdigion' 

7. ** * Auando, when the futuiti Buddha is descending into 
his mother's womb, there arises not in his mother any Instfid 
intent toward men, and she is inviolable by the impure thought 
of any man.' ^^^ 

8. " * Anando, when the futuix3 Buddha is descending into 
his mother's womb, she is jxjssessed of the five pleasures of the 
senses ; she is surrounded by, established in, and endowed with 
the five pleasui-es of the senses.' 






a divine pftternity, such as that which is the subject of the Ion of Euripides. 
The abstinence of Gotamo's mother, on the other hand, implies no such thing, 
but merely refers to the i>eriod of gestation. Such abstinence is enjoined in the 
Institutes of Vishnu, LXIX. 17, and was also observed by the Essencs. 
(Josephus, Wars H., VIII. 13). It is a familiar practice of Oriental hygiene. 
Moreover, Gotamo is credited with parents (Milindo IV. 4. 11, quoted 
from some Sutta not known to Rhys Davids in 1890.) Nevertheless, in the 
lialita Vistara the doctrine of a supernatural birth is certainly implied : the 
queen-mother abstains for thirty-two months before the Nativity. (Foucaux's 
translation from the Sanskrit : Paris, 18S4, pp. 29, 44). Here also we find the 
myth about birth from the right side, quoted by Jerome. The Lalita Vistara's 
date is unknown, but the cycle of legends therein was known in China in the 
first century, from a Buddhist source. (S.B.E. XIX., p. XVII). 

The words in italics constitute the first five prohibitions in the Buddhist 
Ten Commandments. It will thus be seen that the Buddhists believe in some- 
thing analogous to the Immaculate Conception, but not in the Virginal Birth — 
two doctrines that are often confused. On abstinence from wine, comx>are John 
the Baptist : Luke I. 15. 

On the other htmd, the iiuddhist lX>cetist8 {Jj6koiiavavad,ino) maintained 
that Gotamo's son Bilhulo was miraculously born, having descended from heaven 
into his mother's womb, without human paternity. (Mahg^vastu, Vol. I., pp. 
152,154: Paris, 1882.) 

(9) Rhys Davids, in The International Quarterly (Burlington, Vermont, 1903) 
has suggested that this statement may have been the germ of the later myth of 
a Virginal Birth. 

(10) Statement No. 5. is not found in the Chinese. We find there more 
repetitions than in the Pali and the things ascribed not to tho mother but to 
the baby in womb and coming out of it. In the womb the Imby Buddha lies 
on the right side. (A. M.) 
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9. " * Anando, wheu the future Buddlia is descending into 
his mother's womb, she has no sickness at all, but is happy, 
with her body free fix>m pain, and sees the future Buddha 
transparently in the womb (literally, gone across the womb) 
in full possession of all liis limbs and faculties. Even as a 
cat's eye gem, Anando, being radiant, fine, (x^tagonal and well 
wrought, is therefore strung upon a dark blue string, or upon 
a tawny, or a red, or a white, or a yellow string, so that 
any man with eyes, upon taking it in his hand, may reflect : 

"This cat's eye gem, being radiant &g is therefore strung 

upon this dark-blue string, or yellow string, even 

so, Anando, when the future Buddha is descending into his 
mother's womb, she has no sickness at all, Ijut is happy, with 
her body free from pain, and sees him transparently in the 
womb, in full possession ef all his limbs and faculties." ' ^" • 

nmi&n, ^^zm. ^ra?c^^, ?m@iHB^, tfe*$#it(^# 



(12) 

o 



10. " * Anando, seven days after the birth ofthe/tdure Buddha^ 
his mother departs this life^ and is horn tvith tlte Tusitd JH)dy' ^"^ 

11. " * Moreover, Anando, while other w^omen biing forth 
after a gestation of nine or ten months, the future Buddha's 
mother does not act in the usual way with him : just ten months 
does she carry the future Buddha before she brings liim forth.'^**^ 

12. " * Moreover, Anando, wliile other women bring forth 
sitting or lying down, the future Buddha's mother does not 
bring him forth in the usual way : she actually brings liim foiih 
standing.' 

13. ** * Anando, when the futui-e Buddha leaves liis mother's 
womb, princes are the first to i^ceive him, and common folk 
afterwards.' ^"> 



(11) The detaU aboat painless child-birth is in the apocryphal gospel of the 
Pseudo-Matthew, Chapter 13 ; so also is the one below, Ko. 13. NuUa sanguinis 
effusio in nascerUe, nuUus dolor in parlurienief are the wortls. Standing on his feet 
(No. 17) is there too. 

(18) This statement is, probabl/ erroneously confounded with statement 13, 
ascribed to the birth of the Buddha. (A. M.) 

(13) These words occur, but in the plural, in UdSna V. 2. 

(14) Suetonius on Augustus, 94 ; Virgil. Eclogue 4. 

(16) The words rendered " princes " and " common folk " are literally angels 
and human beings. It is thus easy to see how these Oriental tropes can give rise 
to mythology. 
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14. " ' Anando, when the future Buddha leaves his mother's 
womb, he does uot touch the earth : four sons of the princes 
[or, angels] receive him and present him to his mother. ' May 
Your Majesty Ix) blessed,' they say : * unto you is bom an 
eminent son.' ' ^^^* 

15. " * Anando, when the futm'e Buddha leaves liis mother's 
womb, he leaves it quite clean, undefiled with matter or blood,^^^^ 
but pure, clean, and undefiled by any impurity. As in the case, 
Anando, of a gem or a jewel laid in Benares cloth, the gem or 
jewel does not defile the Benares cloth at all, nor the Benares 
cloth the jewel or the gem, (and why ? — because they both ate 
pvire) : even so, Anando, when the futuixj Buddha leaves his 
mother's womb, &c. undefiled by any impurity.' ^^^^ 

16. ** * Anando, when the future Buddlia leaves his mother's 
womb, there appea^' two showers of water from the sky, — one 
of cool water, and the other of warm, to supply the needed water 
for the future Buddha and his mother.' 






(i«) 



o 



17. ** ' Anando, the new-born future Buddha stands sheer 
upright on his feet, walks northwards with a seven-paced stride, 
with a wliite canopy ^'^^ held over him, and looking forth in all 
directions, utters the bull-Uke speech : " I am the cliief in the 
world, I am the best in the world, I am the eldest in the world. 
21(18 is my last existence : I shall now be bom no more.'' ' 

(16) Cf. liUke I. 28. "May Your Majesty be blessed" is literaUy: 
" Goddess, be thou blessed." The word god or angel was always used in addres- 
sing kings and queens. *• Yes, Grod," in the J&taka Book, means " Yes, Your 
Majesty." 

Gf. also the birth of Zoroaster : " Unto him is 1x>m at his house a brilliant 
man-(child)." (S.B.E. XL VII, pp. 31.) 

(17) There is a third word here, uddemx, which I cannot translate. UdfJo 
means generally an aquatic animal. 

(18) Statements Nos. 10-15 are not found in the Chinese. (A. M.) 

(19) These statements occur in the Chinese after the passage corresponding 
to No. 17. The first part stated the pond in which the mother purifies herself. 
The second agrees exactly with No. 16. (A. M.) 

(20) " Canopy " seems to me a more dignified translation than ** parasol " 
or '* umbrella " : it is an emblem of royalty. The JAtaka commentary says that 
the god Brahma held it ! The words italicised occur in Gotamo's first sermon. 
(S.B.E. XI., pp. 153 ; XUI, pp. 97.) 
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is l:1B:^*#Wa, 



(21) 

o 



18. " * 5iiaudo, when the future Buddha leaves his mother's 
womb, then in the world of the angels, together with those 
of Maro and Brahma, and unto the race of pliilosophers and 
brahmins, princes and peoples, there appeai-s a splendoiu- limit- 
less and eminent, transcending the angelic might of the angels ; 
and even in the boundless realms of space, with their darkness 
upon darkness, where yonder sun and moon, so magical, so 
mighty, are felt not in the sky, there too appears the splendour 
limitless and eminent, transcending the very might of the angels, 
so that beings who ai-o bom there consider among themselves 
by reason of that splendoui- : * Friend, it is said that other 
beings are bom here, and this m^nriad-fold universe quakes and 
shakes and tremendously trembles : a splendour limitless and 
eminent appeai-s in the world, transcending even the angelic 
might of the angels.' '^^^ 

19. " * Tlierefore, Anando, do thou hold this also to be a 
wonderful and marvellous quaUty of the Tathagato : namely, 
that liis sensations ai'e knowTi (or, perceived) when they arise, 
known when they continue, and known when they decline. 
Known are his ideas when they arise ; his reflections are known 
when they arise, and known when they decline. Therefoi^e, 
Anando, do thou hold this also to he a wonderful and maiTellous 
quahty of the Tathagato.' 

" This fact also, Lord, that the sensiitions of the Lord are 
known when they arise, kno\\'n when they continue, and known 

when they decline; that his ideas are known that liis 

i-eflections are known this also, Loixl, I hold to Ix? a 

wonderful and marvellous quality of the Lord." 

Thus spake the venerable Anando. The Master assented, 
and the monks were y\\\A and i-ejoiced at the utterance of the 
venerable Anando. 



(21) Here the words of the mteronce are wanting. After this passage there 
are ennmerated various flowers showering down from heaven to the ground where 
the baby Buddha was born. Cf. Parall 3. Note 4. (A. M.) 

(22) End of agreement with the Digha Sntta. In saying that these docu- 
ments are later than the Decease Book,' I do not mean to impugn their high 
antiquity. They are probably the work of the sjceond generation of disciples, 
i.e. coiinting from the death of Gotamo. 
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(Here ends) the Dialogue on Wondei"s and Marvels, tliiixl 
(in a particular sulxli vision of the Middling Collection. y-'^ 

******* 

3. Angelic Heralds and the Prophecy 

of an Aged Saint. 



Luke n. 8—40. {f^fmmr.^A-mo) 

And there were shepherds in the same country abiding in 
the field, and keeping watch by night over their flock. And an 
angel of the Lord stood by them, and tiie glory of the I ord 
shone around about them : and they were sore afraid. And the 
angel said unto them, Be not afraid ; for behold, I bring you 
good tidings of great joy which shall be to all the people : for 
there is born to you this day ia tho city of David a Saviour, 
which is Christ the Lord. 

And this is the sign unto you ; Ye shall find a babe 
wrapped in swaddling clothes, and lying in a manger. And 
suddenly there was with the angel a multitude of the heavenly 
host praising God and saying : 

Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace among men in whom he is well pleased. 

And it came to pass, when the angels went away from them 
into heaven, the shepherds said one to another, Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this thing that is come to pass, 
which the Lord hath made known unto us. And they came 
with haste, and found both Mary and Joseph, and the babe 
lying in the manger And when they saw it, they made known 
concerning the saying which was spoken to them about this 
child. And all that heard it wondered at the things which were 
spoken unto them by the shepherds. But Mary kept all these 
sayings, pondering them in her heart. And the shepherds 
returaed, glorifying and praising God for all the things that 
they had heard and seen, even as it was spoken unto them. 

And when eight days were fulfilled for circumcising him, 
his name was called Jesus, which was so called by the angel 
before he was conceived in the womb. 



(23) In the Chinese the last part of this siitta is wanting and instead of it 
other marvels in Baddha's life, as for instance, shade of a tree not removing 
from Bnddha's seat, are stated. (A. M.) 
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And when the days of tlieir purification according to the 
law of Moses were fulfilled, they brought him up to Jerusalem, 
to present him to the Lord (as it is written in the law of the 
Lord, Every male khat openeth the womb shall be called holy 
to the Lord,) and to oflfer a sacrifice, according to that which is 
said in the law of the Lord, a pair of turtledoves, or two young 
pigeons. 

And behold there was a man in Jenisalem, whose name was 
Simeon ; and this man was righteous and devout, looking for 
the consolation of Israel : and the Holy Spirit was upon him. 
And it had been revealed unto him by the Holy Spirit, that he 
should not see death, before he had seen the Lord's Christ. 
And he came in the Spirit into the Temple : and when the 
parents brought in the child Jesus, that they might do concern- 
ing him after the custom of the law, then he received him into 
his arms, and blessed God, and said, 

Now lettest thou thy servant depart, Lord, 

According to thy word, in peace ; 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation. 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all peoples ; 

A light for revelation to the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people Israel. 

And his father and his mother were marvelling at the 
things which were spoken concerning him ; and Simeon blessed 
them, and said unto Mary his mother, Behold, this (child) is set 
for the falling and rising up of many in Israel ; and for a sign 
which is spoken against ; yea and a sword shall pierce through 
thine own soul ; that thoughts out of many hearts may be reveal- 
ed. And there was one Anna, a propheteas, the daughter of 
Phanuel, of the tribe of Asher (she was of a great age, having 
lived with a husband seven years from her virginity, and she 
had been a widow even for fourscore and four years), which 
departed not from the temple, worshipping with fastings and 
supplications night and day. And coming up at that very hour 
she gave thanks unto God, and spake of liim to all them that 
were looking for the redemption of Jerusalem. And when they 
had accomplished all things that were according to the law of 
the Lord, they returned into Galilee, to tlieir own city 
Nazareth. 

And the child grew, and waxed strong, filled with wisdom : 
and the grace of God was upon him. 
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Collection of Discourses (Sutta Nipato) 
Stanzas 679—700. 

(Translated by Vincent Fansboll of Copenhagen, the Nestor of Prili scholars, 
in Sacred Books of the Bast, Vol. X, Part 2, p. 124 seq.) 

S. P. 1. iS^^SffiS*®— (N. C. No. G(JG, fiit « b-7 a) 

2. j^tr^^^Jc. (N. C. No. 664, M-h 30 a) 

3. Mtf^PS^Bi (N. C. No. 869, St«'^ft)^'> 

Joyful and ecstatic, 4tt 4hirtccii troopPf ^ 

Sakko and Indo and angels wliite-stoled. 
Seizing their robes and sounding high praises, 
Did Asito the hermit see in noonday rest. 

Seeing the angels with minds rejoicing and delighted, 
He made obeisance and forthwith spake thus : 
Why is the assembly of the angels exceedingly pleased ? 
Wherefore do ye seize your robes and wave them ? 

** When there was a battle with the devils, 

A victo'^for the angels and the devils defeated, 

Then there was not such astonishment : 

What portent is it the deities have seen that they rejoice ? 

*' They shout and sing and make music, 
They whirl their arms and dance : 
I ask you, O dwellers upon Meru's height, 
Bemove my doubt quickly, O venerable ones ! " 

[The angels answer :] 

(1) These three texts which seem to have supplied materials for the com- 
XX)sition of the Lalita Yistara or most have descended from the same source as 
the latter have their respective corresponding passages to these stanzas of the 
Sutta Nipato. No. 1, gives the conversation between Asito and angels in prose 
as narrated by Asito himself to King ^uddhodana. This corresponds to stanzas 
679-684. 

The foUowing part is much abridged in No. 1. 

In No. 2, there is no conversation between Asito and angels nor narration 
about it. He sees many wonders and comos down from his mountain abode to 
Eapilavastu. The following part, stanzas 685-694, is given partly in prose and* 
partly in verse. This text mentions not Asito's nephew. 

The name of the nephew (or disciple) is given in No. 3, as N&roda (or Narana? 
tUkMf Naradatta in Lalita Yistara, Nara-kumura MMMrf' i^ icl&WtlSL). 
Stanzas 695-700 do not agree literally with the passage in No. 3 but in sub- 
stance. (A. M.) 
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" The Bodliisat, the best incomparable gem, 
Is born for weal and welfare in the world of men, 
In the town of the Sakyas, in the region of Lumbini, 
Therefore are we glad and exceedingly pleased. 

" He, the highest of all beings, the head-person, 
The chief^^^ of men, the highest of all creatures, 
Will set rolling the wheel [of religion] 

in the hermit-named forest, 
Like the roaring mighty lion mastering the deer."^*^- 



[1] m^nn, 

n&^Wi^izitmm^i^mo 

^5c A "r' 

$ 



[2] #iuwit±.«p0i*, ^\*^^^i&izws, n^itmm^mo 

mn±^-s, "ifrPigwi*. mmit^^ ^\&m^., MScwjit^jf^^ 

1^0 (continneA to the next section) 



Hearing that sound, he came down 

from the Heaven of Content, 
And entered Suddhodano's abode : 
There seated he addressed the Sak3^as thus : 
Where is the^*^^ prince ? I desire to see him." 

There was the prince like glowing gold, 
Very skillfully wrought in the forge's mouth, 
Blazing in glory and the lofty air of beauty : 
Unto him named Asito the Sakyas shewed their son. 



(2) LiteraUy, biiU. 

(3) Gotamo's first Sermon wjis in the Deer Park near Benares. 

(4) This part corresponding to the last stanza above translated agrees per- 
fectly with statement 17 of the parallel No. 2. (above p. 59). (A. M.) 

(5) This word may also be rendered " boy." 
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Seeing the prince aglow like flame, 
Pure as the chief of stars wandering in the sky, 
Like the burning sun in autumn free from clouds. 
He joyfully obtained great delight. 

The angels held in air a canopy, 

Many-branched and thousand-ringed : 

Chowries with golden staves were fanned ; 

Unseen were they who carried the chowries and the canopy. 

Tlie liermit with matted hair, called Kanhasiri, 

When he saw the yellow trapping bright as a golden piece^ 

And the white canopy held over his head, 

Received him delighted and happy. 

But when he had received the chieP*^' of the Sakyas, — 
He who was wishing for him, and knew 

the signs and the Hymns, 
With placid thoughts gave utterance to the speech : 
" This is the unrivallel One, the highest among bipeds."^"^ 

Then, remembering his own migration. 

He was suddened and shed tears. 

Seeing this, the Sakyas asked tlie weeping hermit 

Whether there were danger for the Prince. 

Seeing the Siikyas sad, the hermit spake : 

*' I remember naught unhappy for the Prince : 

There will be no danger at all for him ; 

He is no ordinary being. Be nf>t dismayed. 

• 
" This Prince will reach the summit of perfect 

enlightenment : 
Seeing supernal purity, he will set rolling 

the wheel of the Doctrine, 
Out of pity for the weal of the multitude. 
And his religion will be prosperous. 



(6) Literally Bull 

(7) I prefer to be literal heie, at the expense of a Western smile, because 
the association of men with animals is thoronghly Buddhistic. 
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** My life below will not be long, 
And the midst of it all my appointed time will come 
I shall not hear the Doctrine of the peerless leader ; 
Therefore am I afflicted, unfortunate, and suflFering." 



[2] 

mm^Am±=i'm [2] (±T#fe*ma*pjft^. wit 



M, ^n^m. i^^mw, ^Mm-Mo 
fis^SMjg ^u'^^f^ r-^mmt nmnm^ 



Having given much gladness to the Sakyas, 
From the midst of the town he went forth 

to the life of religion. 
Taking pity on his nephew, 
He caused him to accept the Doctrine of the peerless leader. 

" Then thou hearest from others a rumour, 

saying ' Buddha,' — 
One who hath reached perfect enlightenment 

and walketh the way of the Doctrine, — 
Go thither thyself, and enquire thereon. 
And lead the life of religion with that Blessed One." 

Instructed by him, the friendly-minded. 
By him who hath seen in the future the superlative purity. 
That same Nalako, with an accumulation of merit, 
Dwelt in watchfulness over his faculties, 

looking forward to the Victor, 
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Hearing a voice while the Victor set 

rolling the excellent wheel, 
He went and saw the chiefest^®^ of hermits ; 
The excellent sage, he asked about the best sagacity, 
When the time was come whereof 

he had been instructed by him called Asito 



' End of the theme-verses/^^ 



This speech is acknowledged 

To be Asito's exactly : 

Therefore I enquire of thee, O Gotamo, 

Who art perfect in all doctrine. 

Unto me who go houseless, 
Wishing for the mendicant life. 
Explain to me when asked, O sage ! 
Sagacity, the highest path. 



^H^o 

4^^ " 



>0' 



t 



[Kellogg, in iiis Light of Asia aivd Light of the Woiid 
(London, 1885) disparages the parallel between Asito and 
Simeon (Luke II.) destroying it detail by detail. But he 
overlooks the connection of Asito with the account of the 
angelic heralds. It is this organic connection which establishes 
the parallel between the Nalaka Sutta and the Second of 
Luke.] 



(8) Literally, bull. 

(9) The King of Slum has " tbeme-nnrrative." 



PART II. 

INITIATION AND COMMENCEMENT. 



« « « « » 



4. Fasting, andf Angelic Ministration. 



Matthew IV. 2 and 11. (J&jl:f9S<Dz:^i'-') 
And when he fasteil forty days and forty nights, he after- 
wards hangered Then the deyii leaveth him ; and behold, 

angels came and ministered nnto him, 

Luke IV. 2. (»iB»ao-) 

And he did eat nothing in those days. 

Mark L 13. (j&iDfi-'<Di-H) 

And he was in the wilderness forty days tempted of Satan ; 
and he was with the wild beasts; and the angels ministered 
nnto him. 



Middling CoUection No. 36. 

(Tianslatetl intoGemiAn bj NeamAnn, Die Beilen Vol. I. pp. .'t>b<. f.) 

Then, O Agg:ivessano, the angels ukveta ) saw me and said : 
" The pliilosopher Gotamo is dead." Other angels said : " He 
is not dead, bat he is dying." Others again said : '* He is 
neither dead nor dying, but an Arahat is the philosopher 
Gotamo : such a mode of life is onlv that of an Arahat.*' Then, 
Aggivessano, I thought : " What if I now fast entirely ? " 
Forthwith there came unto me angels who said : • O worthy 
One, do not so, fast not entirely. But if thou do, we will instil 
angelic sap"^ through thy pores : so shalt thou remain alive." 

(1) X«iimumbas''dew'' {IXtm\. 
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Then, Aggivessano, I thought : " If now I were to fast entirely, 
these angels would instil angelic sap through my pores, and I 
should thus remain alive, which on my part would be false." 
And then, Aggivessano, I cried back to the angels and said : 
" It is enough." 



S.P. ^ff^Spf^® ^*^ (N.C. No. 859, iSt 89b) 



[Dr. Aiken was unfortunate in not using the Majjhima- 
Nikayo when diccnssing the subject of the fast. {Dhamma of 
Gotamo, p. 204). He charges Seydel with doing violence to the 
legend by making the fast precede the Enlightenment, and he 
appeals to the Mahavaggo in support of his charge. It is true, 
the Mahavaggo relates that Gotamo sat in meditation under 
different trees for twenty-eight days after the Enlightenment, 
(presumably without eating), but the fast in question is the one 
related by Gotamo himself in our present text, and it preceded 
the Enlightenment.] 



******* 



5. Illumination. 



Mark I. 9-11. (JKjta»-OA-t-) 

(Translated from the text of W^estcott and Hort.) 

And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus came from 
Nazareth to Galilee, and was baptized of John in the Jordan. 
And straightway coming up out of the water, he saw the heavens 
rent asunder, and the spirit as a dove descending INTO him : 
and a voice came out of the heavens. Thou art my beloved Son, 
in thee I am well pleased. 

Justin Maiiyr, A, D. 150, reads : ** Thou art my beloved 
Son: THIS DAY HAVE I BEGOTTEN THEE." {Tryplio, 
88). 

(2) As far as I know there is in the Chinese no text corresponding to the 
Middling No. 3G. Here I take a passage similar to that. (A. M.) 

(3) The Devatfi (or Devaputra) says: "There is fine heavenly food and 
drink here in my pores." (A. M.) 
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Luke m. 22. (ttHnWHt^-i-z:) 

(TrAriHlatod from tlio ( Cambridge Codex,<i) sixth century). 

And tlio Holy Ghml doHCondod INTO him in a bodily 
form, nn a dovo ; and tlioro was a voice out of the heaven : 
TJioii art my Hon : Tf riS DAY HAVE I BEGOTTEN THEE. 



[TliO writer to the Hebrews, when using the same words 
(I lob. T. R) in (juoting tlie Second Psalm, but there is just a pos- 
Nihility that ho alHo liad in mind the original Gospel reading of 
tht> wordK uttorod at the Baptism. They agree in idea with the 
other roadln^ ^i;ivou above : tliat, at the TUumination (as baptism 
waH oalltul among the early Christians) the Spirit " entered into'' 
•lomiH, l.(^ \\\H Hpiritual birth then took place. But when the 
dootrinn of tho virginal conception supplanted this earlier and 
Hin^)h^r o\u\ tho woixl *€7ri, t/joow, was substituted for et9, into; 
and It b(>oanio horosy to mainti^in that the Holy Ghost entered 
tho \aa\\ at Baptism instead of at conception. Wescott and 
Hi^*t, auit iudood all soiontific editors of the Greek text, read e«9, 
iu Mark L 10, mid I cannot understand why The Twentieth 
(Vw^wiv/ AV*r 7W<iint*i*/, which is genemlly so faithful to Hort's 
Unt» Imu* hoiv jH>rix>tuAtod the King James' translation of **upon." 
It WHH diUibtlt^Hs suoli readings ^is this in the original Mark that 
mado this lUvsjx^l tho favorite one with the Unitarian party 
auuMig tln^ oarly Christ ijuiss as rolatini by Ireujvns. (Hapr, III. 

Middling CoUectioD, Dialogue 35. 

[Ahi>r ivlatiiig h^>w he t^x^k fooil at the end of his fast, 
t^uWirtHl luto Uk^ Fv^r Tkuiivs \^Jixhi'^s> and gained the Three 
Kik^wKkI^Ji^ vUs* iu^hl into his former existenc^^ intromissicsi 
iuK^ tW ^(Mrilu^ wvxrivi and arrival at the FvHir Truths aboat 
8utlK>rui^« U\>Iaiu\^ Sii>^ : ! 

Thi?ii iiK^wWvl^ as the ihirvU o Ag^v^Bssanv\ I reached in 
11^ Us* vif;i^Wh v>f tli«> ui^hl : i^iruoraknvv w;*s di^pateA knowledge 
;Mris^M ; vburki^estit vlis5iUjxiiU\L insight arisen, even as it is for one 
wW^ vN>4ls ^NwrtJs^tM^ arvleut aixvl strenuiocfek 
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S. P. ^ff *|iir^® (N. C. No. 859, m-t 91a) 



[This is the regular account of the eiih'ghtenment(iS'a??i&orf7ii), 
which recui*s in several Dialogues of the Middling Collection 
and also at the opening of the Book of Discipline, not yet 
translated.] 



Middling Collection, Dialogue 26. 

(Translated iuto 'English by Warren : Buddhism in Translations, p. 
338 ; and into German by Neumann : Die Beden Gotamo Buddho*s : Vol. 1. . 
p. 2C6.) 

Now, monks, did I wander seeking what was good, search- 
ing for the incomparable, supernal path of rest, wandering from 
place to place in the land of Magadha, and 1 proceeded to the 
fortified town of Uruvela. There did I see a delightful spot of 
earth : a pleasant wooded landscape, a clear flowing river, fit to 
bathe in, delightful, with pasturage around (or, a resort for alms 
near by.) Then, monks, did I think : '* Delightful indeed is 
this spot of earth ; pleasant the wooded landscape ; the river 
flows clear, fit for bathing, delightful, with pasturage around. 
It is suflBicient for the strenuous life unto a noble youth desirous 
thereof." And I sat down there, saying : " This is sufficient 
for the strenuous life." 

Then, monks, did I, who by myself was subject unto biiih, 
marking the misery thereof, search for and find the birthless 
incomparable yoga-calm of Nirvana; marking the misery of 
decay, disease, death, sorrow and corruption, whereto I was 
subject, I sought and found the incomparable yoga-calrn of 
Nirvana, without decay, without disease, deathless, painless, 
unsullied. > Then within me did arise the knowledge and in- 
sight : 

" Immovable is my emancipation. This is my last ex- 
istence ; I shall now be bom no more !" 

And I thought, o monks: **I have attained unto this 
doctrine, which is profound, hard to perceive and understand, 
quiet, refined, beyond the sphere of reason, recondite, felt only 
by the wise." 
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[Then follows Gotamo's hesitation about preaching his 
religion to the sensual world, and the descent from heaven of 
the Supreme Brahma to beseech hiia to preach it. (See Sacred 
Books of the East Vol. XIII, pp. 84-86). Like othera of our 
Parallels, the present one is psychologic, not literary : the same 
mental crisis in the lives of the Masters is meant, and is met by 
•each according to the needs and motions of his country's mind.] 



C.T. iftl^J ^^jg (N.C. No. 204 of No. 542, ^Jt 74b). 

"^BiSi. mrn^L, ma^Bm, ^ge^-w 



•jt * -;f vf « * * 



6. Temptations of Empire and Power to 

transmute Matter. 



Luke IV. 3-8. (KF!in®ra<?)H-/\) 

And the devil said unto him, If thou art the Son of God, 
command this stone that it become bread. And Jesus answered 
unto him, It is written, Man shall not live by bread alone. 
And he led him up and showed him all the kingdoms of the 
world in a moment of time. And the devil said imto him. To 
thee will I give all this authority and the glory of them : for it 
hath been delivered unto me ; and to whomsoever I will I give 
it. If thou therefore wilt worship before me, it shall all be 
thine. And Jesus answered and said unto him, It is written. 
Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God, and Him only shalt thou 
serve. 

[Luke again agrees with the Pali by associating these two 
temptations, whereas Matthew dissociates them]. 
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Book of Temptations. Chaj^ter on Dominion. 

(Translated in substance by Oklenberg, in his Buddha : English edition, 
1882, p. 312. Windisch translates folly, together with the whole of the Book of 
Temptations, in his Mara und Buddha : Leipzig, 1895.) 

At one season the Lord was staying in the land of the 
Kosala, among the Himalayas, in a log-hut. While thus living 
in hermitage retired, the reflection arose within him : " It is 
really possible to exercise dominion b}' righteousness, without 
slaying or causing slaughter ; without oppression or the making 
thereof ; without sorrow or the infliction thereof." 

Then Maro, the Evil One, perceived in his heart the thought 
which had arisen in the heart of the Lord and he approached 
the liOrd and spake thus : " Lord, may the Lord exercise 
dominion ; may the Auspicious One exercise dominion by 
righteousness without slaying or causing slaughter ; without 
oppression or the making thereof ; without sorrow or the inflic- 
tion thereof." 

** What seest thou in nie, O Evil One, that thou speakest 
thus to me ?" 

" Lord, the Lord has practised the four principles of 
psychical power, has developed them, made them active and 
practical, pursued them, accumulated, and striven to the height 
thereof. So, Lord, if the Lord desired, he could turn the 
Himalaj'a, the monarch of mountains, into very gold, and gold 
would the mountain be. 

" The whole of a mountain of gold, of fine gold, 

Twofold, were not enough for one, 

Let him who knoweth this govern his life. 

He who hath seen Pain and whence its rise, 

How could such a one bow to lusts ? 

He who knoweth that the substratum of existence is 
what is called in the world * attachment \ 

Let that man train himself in the subdual thereof." 
Then Maro, the Evil One said : " The Lord knows me ; 
the Auspicious One knows me.'* And he vanished thence, 
unhappy and disconsolate. 



C. T. MMB'\'X (^'•^- ^'«- 5*^' ^^ '^7-2s). 
f±Wo" 
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mmmmi^^t.^^m^mm v^&±^ n^n^isi 

pff^aE" 

iprt^^o " 

"JEffiWH^ iPSiljaE* -Af^jlb^ 
51^ffi^^i: TiSfe^S* ^^IsJ-Ho" 

***** -X- * 

7. Messianic Prophecy : Art thou 
the Coming One? 



Luke VII. 16-19. imm-t^'f-J^-'f'A) 

(Here again Luke is closer to the Pfili than the parallel in Matthew XI.) 

And fear took hold on all : and they glorified God, saying 
A great prophet is arisen among us : and, God hath visited his 
people. And this report went forth concerning him in the whole 
of JudaBa, and all the region round about. 

And the disciples of John told him of all these things. 
And John calling unto him two of his disciples sent them to 
the Lord, saying, Art thou he that cometh, or look we for 
another. 

Long Collection, Dialogue No. 3. 

(TrauBlateil by Rhys Davids ; Dialogues of the Buddha, 1899, p. 109.) 

Now at that season a young Brahmin of the Ambattho 
[clan] was a pupil under the Brahmin Pokkharasadi, and he 
was a reciter, knowing by heart the Vedic Hymns,^^^ master of 
the three Vedas, &c 

And Pokkharasadi the Brahmin addressed the young 
brahmin Ambattho, saying : " Dear Ambattho, this philosopher 
Gotamo, the Sakya man, who has gone forth as a hermit from a 
Sakya family, is wandering about in the land of the Kosala with 

(1) ManiadJiaro, literally, " carrying the Mantras." 
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a great congregation of monks, with some five hundred monks, 
and has arrived at lechanankala, where he is staying in the 
grove of that name. Now regarding that Gotamo, the following 
glorious report has gone abroad : That Blessed one is a Holy 
One, a supremely Enlightened One, endowed with wisdom and 
conduct ; auspicious, knowing the universe ; an incomparable 
charioteer of men who are tamed, a Master of angels and 
mortals, a Blessed Buddha. What he has realized by his own 
supern«al knowledge he publishes to this universe, with its 
angels, its fiends and its archangels, and to the race of 
philosophers and brahmins, princes and peoples. He preaches 
his religion, glorious in its origin, glorious at the climax, 
glorious at the goal, in the spirit and the letter. He proclaims 
a religious life wholly perfect and thoroughly pure ; and good is 
it to pay visits to such holy one. Come, now, dear Ambattho, 
go to the philosopher Gotamo, and find out whether the report 
gone abroad regarding him be true or not : whether Gotamo be 
such as they say or not. In this way we shall get to know 
about him." 



C. T. -^pi M^M^ (N.c- ^'°- 5^5. PtA 67). 

immmf'i ^^f^m^m. ^^m^^mmi&m, 

m^mmm^m o 

t£8R& o" 



" But Sir, how shall I know whether Gotamo be so or not?" 
" Ambattha, there have come down in our Vedic Hymns 
thirty-two marks of a Great Soul,^^^ and to any great soul posses- 
sed there of only two destinies are possible : If he adopt the 
domestic life, he will become a king, a righteous world-ruler, a 
king of righteousness ; victorious to the shores of the four seas, 
arrived at the security of his country, and possessed of the seven 
treasures, which are these : tbe Wheel (or, Empire), the Elephant 

(2) Or, Ideal Manhood. Compare •• the Son of Htinianity " of Daniel, Enoch 
and the Gospels. 
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the Horse, tlie Gem, the Woman, the Treasurer, and, for the 
seventh, the Counsellor. He will have more than a thousand 
sons, heroes, of mighty frame, crushers of alien armies. He 
will dwell in this ocean-giii earth overcoming it, staffless and 
swordless, by righteousness.^^^ But if, on the other hand, he go 
forth from the domestic life into the homeless one, he will be- 
come a Holy One, a fully Enlightened One, who lifts the veil 
from the world/ *^ 






[We here see that the Hindu Messianic prophecy, like the 
Hebrew, left it uncertain whether the Coming One was to be a 
temporal or a spiritual potentate. We may also observe that, 
just as in the New Testament/^^ vre find oracles quoted as if from 
sacred writ which are not found therein, so, too, in the Buddhist 
Scriptures, there are oracles, like our present one, not found in 
the canon of the Vedas.] 



•jf -jf- * ^ * * ^ 



8. Looking for Messiah. 



Luke X. 23-24. (»JnBH-o-+H&ra) 

And turning to the disciples, he said privately. Blessed are 
the eyes which see the things that ye see : for I say imto you, 
that many prophets and kings desired to see the things which 
ye see, and saw them not ; and to hear things which ye hear, 
and heard them not. 



(3) Cf. Isaiah XI. 4. 

(4) Cf. Mark IV. 22. 

(6) For instance, Mark IX. 13, uii uncanonical i)ropbecy about Elijah, which 
Bendel Harris has found in ti cllection of Jewish lore, ascribed to Philo, published 
at Basle in 1527. 
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Matth. Xin. 16-17. (a*»+Hcoi-;?;&t-b) 

But blessed are your eyes, for they see ; and your ears, for 

they hear. For verily I say unto you, that many prophets and 

righteous men desired to see the things which, ye see, and saw 

thera not ; and to hear tlie things which ye hear, and heard them 

not. 

(Cf. ulso Luke II. 25-38.) 



Major Section on Discipline, I. 22. 

(Translated in Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XIII, p. 140). 

Now Seniyo Bimbisaro, the king of Magadhu, having seen 
and grasped and known and penetrated the truth, having passed 
beyond all doubt and cavil, having gained full confidence, de- 
pendent upon no one for the Master's holy lore, spake thus unto 
the Lord : 

" Lord, in the days when I was a prince, I had five wishes, 
and they are now fulfilled. I wished tliat I might be inaugura- 
ted as king (literally, sprbikted for the sovereigiUy). This, Lord, 
was my first wish, and now it is fulfilled. And then might the 
Holy Supreme Buddha descend into my kingdom. This, Lord, 
was my second wish, and this is now fulfilled. And might I 
reverently approacli the presence of that Lord. This, Lord, was 
my third wish, and this is now fulfilled. And might that Lord 
preach his religion unto me. This was my fourth wish, and 
this is now fulfilled. And might I understand the religion of 
that Lord. This was my fifth wish, and now it is fulfilled." 



c.T. izg^^H+H (^'^■- ^o. 1117. m^ 10 ap 



(6) The Mohi^lsaka Vinaya jfil^f^ omits thi^i story. Our text quoted here 
from the Dharmagupta Vinaya counts six wishes, fourth of which expresses the 
wish to become delighted with the interview with the l^nddha. (A.M.) 
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Middling Collection, Dialogue 130. 

(Translated from the parallel passage in the Numerical Collection by Henry 
C. Warren : Buddhism in Translations, 1896, p. 258). 

In a former existence, O monks, King Tamo thought to 
himself: *' All those, alas! who do wicked deeds in the world 
must suflfer such manifold retribution ! Oh, that I may become 
a man, and a Tathagato arise in the world, a Holy Supreme 
Buddha ; and that I may sit at the feet of the Lord, and the 
Lord may preach his religion unto me, and I understand the 
religion of the Lord !" 

Now this, Oimonks, that I speak, I heard not from any one 
else, whether philosopher or brahmin; but, monks, what I 
myself have known and seen and understood, that alone I speak. 

Thus spake the Lord, 



• C.T. Ff^ppf 5^^ffi (N.C. No. 64 of No. 542. RE 73). 

"&*^ $$Pi: ^ffio nl^^m^n^^^, 



PART HI. 

MINISTRY AND ETHICS. 

« ^ « « « ^ « 

9. The Logia. 



JESUS SAITH is the formula iu the Egyptian Logia-frag- 
ment found in 1897, and is of frequent occurrence in the Gospels. 
The ancient Christian Logia-Book, or primitive Gospel of 
Matthew mentioned by Papias (Eusebius, H. E. iii. 39) is lost ; 
but the Buddhists are more fortunate in having their Logia- 
Book extant. It is called the Itivuttaka, that is, the Thus-Said. 
Its antiquity is attested not only by the internal evidence of 
terseness and simplicity, but by the external evidence that the 
name itself is one of the ancient Nine Divisions of the Scriptures 
which antedate the present arrangement of the Pali Canon. 
The formulae of the Itivuttaka are the following : — 

1. This teas said by tlie Lord^ said hj the Holy One, and 
heard by me. 

2. This is tlie meaning of ivhat the Lord said^ and here it is 
rendered thus [in verse.] 

3 ExacUy this is the meaning spoken by the Lord, and thm it 
teas heard by me. 

These three formute accompany each of the first 79 para- 
graphs (suttas) of the Itivuttaka ; No. 80 has the first two formulae 
only ; Nos. 81-88 have none of them ; Nos. 89 and 90 have all ; 
Nos. 91-98 have none ; Nos. 99-100 have all ; Nos 101-111 have 
none ; the closing sutta, No. 112, lias all three. Five of the suttas 
that want the formulae (Nos. 101, 105, 108, 110, 111) are found 
in the Numerical Collection, as well as two where they have 
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been supplied (Nos. 90 and 112). It is thei'efore probable that 
the original Itivuttaka has been added to, and this is borne out 
by tlie fact that the suttas increase in length towards the end. 
Moreover, the suttas borrowed from the Numerical Collection all 
occur aft^r No. 80, where the formulfe cease to he regular.^^^ 

These arlier part of tlie Itivuttaka appears to be of great 
antiquity. Its themes are found all through the Canon in a 
more developed form, but they are liere expressed with a terse 
simplicity and with the solemn deposition in eacli case that 
Buddha spoke them. 



C.T. :^^M (N.C. No. 7U, M;^; 21.52)(*-^) 

3. (Omitted in the Chinese). 



-)f * * * * -:f * 

lO. The Golden Rule. 



Luke VI. 31. (MFlraf«:^xCOHt-) 

As ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them 



likewise. 



(1) If it be said that the Aiigattara borrowed certain suttas because they were 
numerical, the fact confronts us that Nos. 108 and 110 to 112 are not numerical ; 
while Nos. 1-6, which are not borrowed at all, one would evpect to find in the 
Eka-Nipato. 

(2) The Chinese Itivrtika contains the following sections and sutraa : 

1. Ekanipita | Jj ^ \ GO. 

(I. 18) 

2. Dvinipita \ II. 17 \ 49. ' 

I III. 14 ) 

3. Trinip:»ta ^ Jj ^^ i 28. Total 137 sutras : 

Among those we find the following suttas of the Pali failing in the Chinese. 

22 (Ek. III. 2), 43 (Duk. II. C), 

50-58 (Tik. 1. 1-9), 01 (Tik. n. 2.). 

r>3-73 (Tik. II. 4-III. 4.), 75 (Tik. IIL 6.), 

77-78 (Tik. HI. 8-9), 81 (Tik. IV. 2.), 

87-88 (Tik. IV. 8-9), 92-94 (Tik. V. 3-5), 

96 (Tik. V. 7), 99 (Tik. V. 10), Total 34. 

The Catukkanipilta as a whole is wanting in the Chinese, Nevertheless some 
of its suttas are found in the Chinese, incorporated in other Nipitas. They are : 
rali 106 (Cat. 7), in Cniinesc Dvin. II. 17. 
„ 107 (Cot. 8), in „ „ II. 8. (A. M.) 
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Boxnans Xn. 15, 16. (aAffi-rotfi.A) 

Eejoice with them that rejoice ; weep with them that weep. 
Be of the same mind one toward another. 



Hymns of the Faith, 19 and 130. 

(Translated by Max Mtiller ; S. B. E., VoL X, Part 1. p. 30). 

All men tremble at the rod, all men fear death : 

Putting oneself "^^ in the place of others, kill not nor cause 

to kill. 
All men trem*ble at the rod, imto all men life is dear : 
Doing as one would be done by, kill not nor cause to kill. 



C.T. fi-^IEJt^'^ (N.C- ^'o- 1365. |R/;'J9a) 

^a^ffiiJE M^Si^m s?a^«fp ^«^^f«: 



Collection of Discourses, Stanzas 148-150. 

(Translated in S. B. E. Vol. X. part 2, p. 25.) 
(It is also in the Short Rec-ital, a manual fcr novices.) 

As a mother her own son, 

Her only son, at risk of life would guard. 

Even so toward all beings 

Let one practise infinite sympathy^^' 

In {ill the world ; 

Let him practise a purpose unbounded. 

Above, below and across. 

Unhindered, without hate or enmity, 

Whether standing, walking or sitting, 

Or lying down, so long as he keeps off sloth. 

Unto this mindfulness let him devote himself : 

This mode of life divine they call. 



(3) [" Tutting oneself in the place of others," and " doing as one would be 
done by," are variant translations of attdnam vpamamkatvSf i.e. " having made 
oneself a likeness." Femand Hu, in his French translation, renders the phrase 
each time : Qu'onfasser ce qu'on voudrait que fit autruL] 

(4) These lines are not found in other Chinese versions. (A. M.) 

(5) Literally, " nnlwunded friendly mind (or purpose)." 
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S.P. ?i'&J^± (X. C. No. 1365 B;^ 90 a) 

i^i::^-m -^mm^ ^mr-jt mmu^. 
^issin mn'^'b ^m^^ mmms. 
^EB3i ^BBfc ^i&mm ^ismr" 

•if -X* * * * * 

II. Love Your Enemies. 



Luke IV. 27-28. (MFlraiatpi<^)-i--t:,A) 

But I say unto you which hear, Love your enemies, do good 
to them that hate you, bless them that curse you, pray for them 
that despitefully use you. 



Hymns of the Faith, 3-5. 

(Translated in S. B. E., Vol. X., Part 1. p. A.) 

** He abused me, he beat me. 

Overcame me, robbed me." 

In those wlio harbour such tlioughls 

Their anger is not calmed. 

Noi by anger are angers 

In this world ever calmed : 

By absence of anger are angers calmed. 

This is an ancient doctrine. 



C.T. ii^MJl (N. C. No. 1365, SK;?; 06b). 

m^M'^j ?mmm ^^isimm ma 
im^.m *#M2s ^taei^ jiM^^ 



Hymns of the Faith, 223. (S. b. e. Voi. x, Part i. p 58). 

(See also J3.taka 161, where a story is based upon the precept.) 

Lot one conquer wrath by absence of wrath. 
Let one conquer wrong by goodness, 

(6) Also found in rilOffift^ (N.C No. 1353, |R,^ 69b). These lines of the 
Chinese Dharmapada occur in the first part of it which is failing in the Puli- 
The Chapter (No. 7 and called ** the Love ") in which these verses occur may be 
another version of MetUi-sutta of Khandha-piiritta. (Frankfurter p. 90-91)* 
(A.M.) 
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Let one conquer the mean man by a gift, 
And a liar by the truth. 



C.T. ^'fej-KJl (N.C. No. 1365 IK;?; 101 b). 

iS^mmm mm^m m^mm ^Emmm 

^S ^F ^F ^h ^F ^F ^F 

12. Treasure in Heaven. 



Matthew VI. 19, 20. (ft*»A<?>i-/L.:::t). 

Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the earth, where 
moth and rust doth consume, and where thieves break through 
and steal : but lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where 
neither moth nor rust doth consume, and where theives do not 
break through nor steal. 



Luke Xn. 21 and 33. (MFJta»t-<?!>^1*-&HtH). 

So is he that layeth up treasure for himself, and is not 
rich toward God 

Sell that ye have, and give alms ; make for yourselves 
purses which wax not old, a treasure in the heavens that faileth 
not, where no thief draweth near, neither moth destroyeth. 



From the Treasure Chapter in the Short Recital. 
Let the wise man do righteousness : 
A treasure that others can share not. 
Which no thief can steal ; 
A treasure which passeth not away. 



S.P. ^i'fej^Jl (N.C. No. 1365., pK:J?^90a). 

4c :|c :|c 4: 4c * 3): 

13. Ravening Within. 



Matthew VII. 15. (jB;kp|^-fc^^i-fi). 
Beware of false prophets, which come to you in sheep's 
clothing, but inwardly are raveuing wolves. 
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^ ■ . - _ _ ^ ■ ,1, _ i__i_ 

Luke XI. 39. (ttftn»l— oh+A). 
And the Lord said unto him, Now do ye Pharisees cleanse 
the outside of the cup and of the platter ; but your inward part 
is full of extortion and wickendness. 



[In the Matthsean parallel to this passage in Luke XL 
(viz., Matth. XXIIL 25) we read : ** Within they are full," i.e 
the cup and platter. Luke, as usual, agrees with the Pali.] 



Hymns of the Faith, 394. 

(Translated in S. B. E. X, Part 1. p. 90). 

What use to thee is matted hair, o fool ! 
What use the goat-skin garment ? 
Within thee there is ravening ; 
The outside thou makest clean. 



C.T. fi^^T (N. C. No. 1365 jK;?; 105 a). 

mm ^icfsijE ft^«8^ ^mn^ 



^^ *^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ ^^* 



14. The Missionary Charge. 



Mark VI. 7-13. (*Rrfll7^«o-t-i-H). 
And he called unto him the twelve, and began to send them 
forth by two and two ; and he gave them authourity over the un- 
clean spirits ; and he charged them that they should take nothing 
for their journey, save a staff only; no bread, no wallet, no 
money in their purse ; but to go shod with sandals : and, said he, 
put not on two coats. And he said unto them. Wheresoever ye 
enter into a house, there abide till ye depart thence. And 
whatsoever place shall not receive you, and they hear you not, 
as ye go forth thence, shake off the dust that is under your feet 
for a testimony unto them. And they went out, and preached 
that men should repent. And they cast out many devils, and 
anointed with oil many that were sick, and healed them. 



Matthew XXVm. 19, 20. {&km=^±A7>tA,=.ty 
Go ye thereforp, and make disciples of all the nations, 
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baptiziDg them into the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatso- 
ever I commanded you : and lo, I am with you always, even 
unto the consummation of the age. 



Luke X. 1. (HHni»+o-). 

Now after these things the Lord appointed seventy others, 
and sent them two and two before his face into every city and 
place, whither he himself was about to come. 



Major Section on Discipline, 1. 10, 11. 

(Tnmslated in S. B. E. XIIL p. 112). 

At that time there were sixty-one Arahats in the world.^^^ 
And the Lord said unto the monks : " I am delivered, O 
monks, from all fetters, human and divine. Ye, O monks, are 
also delivered therefrom. Go forth, O monks, on your journey, 
for the weal and the welfare of much people, out of compassion 
for the world, and for the wealth and the weal and the welfare 
of angels and mortals. Go no two of you the same [way].^*^ 
Preach, O monks, the Doctrine which is glorious in its origin, 
glorious at the climax, glorious at the end, in the spirit and the 
letter. Proclaim a religious life wholly perfect and thoroughly 
pure. There are beings whose mental eyes are darkened by 
hardly any dust, but unless they hear the Doctrine they will 
perish. They will understand it. 



S.P. :4:;ff|||S (N.C. No. 680.. ^A 73 b-74 a). 



(1) Rendel Harris suggeBts a parallel, if not a connection, with Lake's 
Seventy who went to the Grentiles. " As the hammer that strikes emits a 
multitude of sparks, so is every word emanating from the Holy One-Blessed be 
He— heralded in seventy different languages." (Babylonian Talmud, Tract 
Sabbath, chap. 9.) 

(2) Mara uml Buddha, p. 1)L 
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mmm^, 'pmm^, mmm^ immj&m:\, SiS^siHUE^. 



[Dr. Carus lias pointed out to me the significant fact that 
the preaching of the Gospel to the nations is a later addition to 
the New Testament. This is borne out by the archaic oracle in 
Matthew : 

"Go not into any way of the Gentiles, and enter not into 
any city of the Samaritans ; but go rather to the lost «heep of 

the house of Israel Te shall not have gone through the 

cities of Israel, till the Son of Man be come." (The Missionary 
Charge in Matthew X. 5-6 and 23). 

It is Luke alone who invents the mission of the Seventy 
(i.e. to the seventy nations of the world, according to Jewish 
geography). As we pointed out in April, 1900, there is a 
parallel here with the sixty-one Arahats sent forth by Gotamo. 
That Luke invented the story of the Seventy is betrayed by 
himself, for, in XXII. 35, he agrees with the Petrine and Mat- 
thiean tradition, in ascribing certain words to the Charge to the 
Twelve from which he has wrested them to make up his ideal 
Charge to the Seventy : 

" When I sent you forth without purse and wallet and shoes, 
lacked ye any thing ? And they said, Nothing." 

Luke puts the words, "no purse, no wallet, no shoes," into 
the Charge to the Seventy (X. 4), while in the Charge to the 
Twelve he reads ; " nor wallet, nor bread, nor money ; neither 
have two coats." But there is no mention of shoes. (Luke ix. 
3). 

In the Gospel tradition generally the great Missionary 
Charge is the one given after the resurrection : 

" Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all the nations, 
baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and 
of the Holy Ghost." (Matth. XXVIIL 19). 

The Trinitarian formula betrays the lateness of the redac- 
tion, but the passage is older than the redaction, for the 
substance of it is found in the Fourth Gospel : " Peac^ be 
unto you: as the Father hath sent me, even so send I you." 

(3) Two Chinese Vinmya texts (N.C. Nos. 1117 and 1122.) preserve this pas- 
sage in simpler manner. Here we take the correspondence from the Chinese 
Mah'ivastn (N.C. No. 680) which in this respect agrees best with the Pili* 
Further compare my f^^ ft ^ S^ft P- 50-51. (A.M.) 
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(John XX. 21).. I have little doubt that the Matthfean charge 
read originally : " baptizing them into my name," simply ; to 
which Rendel Harris assented when, in 1900, I pointed this 
out to him. After reading the present statement (Open Court 
September, 1902) he wrote to me as follows:— "In regard to 
the last verse of Matthew, we are now in a position to speak 
more positively. As the result of Conybeare's examination of 
the manner in which Ensebius quotes the closing passage, it 
may be taken as proved that the Old Cesarean form was as 
follows : 

* Go and make disciples of all uations in my name, and 
teach them everything that I have commanded you. 

See Preuschen's Zeitschrift 11. p. 275. 

So there was not even a baptismal command, any more 
than a mention of the Trinity."] 

As a Christian believer (though attached to no sect or 
church whatever) I personally maintain that the post- resurrec- 
tion missionary charge is no mere fiction introduced to imitate 
Buddhism (granting that even the catholic Luke knew thereof,) 
but a reality. It is my conviction, after long research and 
thinking, that the Lord Jesus was vividly present, in some 
guise — whether palpable or visionary matters little — to his 
disciples after death, and especially to Peter. I believe too 
that he impressed tlieir minds with his wishes, which had 
expanded since the days when he forbade ministrations to 
Samaritans and pagans. Unfortunately the account of the 
great appearance to Peter has been lost, if not suppressed by 
the Church. It probably contained the Charge to Peter 
(misplaced in Matthew XVI.) and some matter relating to the 
descent into Hades mentioned in Peter's Epistle. But this 
leads us to the question of the lost ending of Mark, and is out 
of place here. I will only quote the proof-texts for an appari- 
tion to Peter : 

Mark XVI. 7: **Go, tell his disciples and Peter, He 
goeth before you into Galilee : there shall ye see him." 

(Cf. also Mark XIV. 28, fortified by the parallel in Mat- 
thew, but weakened by its omission in the Vienna Gospel-frag- 
ment from Egypt. ) 

1 Cor. XV. 5. ** He appeared to Cephas." 

Luke XXrV. 34. " The Lord is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon." 
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EnsebiuSy H. E. II. 1. Clement [of Alexandria] in 

the seventh book [of his Institutions] writes also thus : 

" The Lord transmitted the Gnosis unto James the Just, 
John and Peter after his resurrection." 

ShalirastSni of Persia, A. B. 1150. 

" After he was dead and crucified, he returned, and Simon 
Peter saw him and He spake with him, and transmitted to him 
the power. Then He left the world and ascended into heaven, 
and Simon Peter was his vicar." (Haarbrucker, Vol. 1. page. 
261). 

15. Baptism. 



Matthew in. 14. (R;kta:Hc^->l-ra). 
John would have hindered him, saying, I have need to be 
baptized of thee, and comest thou to me ? 



John IV. 2. (*?j«»W®3). 
Jesus himself baptized not, but his disciples. 



Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Translated in S. B. E. Vol. XI, p. 109.)^*> 

Now Subhaddo the hermit said unto the venerable Anando : 
" Lucky, friend Anando, very fortunate, friend Anando, are ye 
who have here been sprinkled with the sprinkling of disciple- 
ship in the presence of the Master ! *' 



S.P. i&pSTn-h-t: (N.C. No. 543, RH 5 a). 



[Though this expression be figurative — for there is no such 
rite in the Book of Discipline — yet it implies the practice as 
existing at the time of Gotamo. The commentator Buddhaghoso, 

(1) The Chinese Dirgha (No. 2 of No. 545, Jfiii 2Ia) has nU the paragraphs 
about Subhadda except 6G and 67. Instead of G6 it has : Buddha said to 
Subhadra : " As I have told you (the ordination) depends upon the person (to be 
ordained)." 67 is omitted here. Other versions of the Decease Book, i.e. ^918^= + 
^ (N.C .No. 543, RH 5a), flfcK^femff (N.C No. 552, Rt 18-19), icfBLm^mf (N. 
C. No. 118. 5ti- 32b). Jtti^feiilffT (N. C. No. 119. R-f- 45a) have longer i^assages 
about Snbhadras ordination, bnt without mentioning the sprinkling. (A.M.) 
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in the fifth century, quotes older writers as saying that Anando 
poured water over Sabhaddo's head See note in S. B. E. xi, p. 
110, The introduction to S. B. E. XLV. gives an account of 
Hindu Baptist theories.) 

16. Vigil. 



Mark I. 35. (ftRiiS— ^^Hi-s). 
In the morning, a great while before day, he ix)se up and 
went out, and departed into a desert place, and thei'e prayed. 



Mark VI. 46-48. (ftSJ»;^^^K-t-;f;-A). 

He depaited into the moimtain to pray Al)out the 

fouith watch of the night he cometh unto them. 



Luke VI. 12. (aFjta»;?;^^-fi:). 

He went out into the mountain to pi*ay ; and he continued 
all night in prayer to God. 



Mark XIV. 37. 38. (jRpr»i-ra^nt-t:,A). 

And he cometh and findeth them sleeping, and saith unto 
Peter, Simon, sleepest thou ? Couldest thou not watch one hoiu* ? 
Watch and pi'ay, that ye enter not into temptation : the spirit 
indeed is willing, but the flesh is weak. 



[" Watch," ^pri^op€(o, Latin vigilo means to keep vigil. An 
examination of the New Testament passages whei'e the woixi 
occurs is very instnictive. My fi'iend Kenneth Sylvan Guthrie, 
Ph. D., M. D., has paid much attention to the question of vigil, 
especially, in its physiological liearings. See his book, Re- 
generation the Gate Heaven.] 



Major Section on Discipline I. 1. 

(Translated in S. B. E. Vol. XIII, p. 74. Same passage in 

Enunciations I. 1-3). 

Tlie Loid sat in the postm-e of meditation for seven days, 
enjoying the bliss of deliverance ; and at the end of that period 
he arose from the trance and thought out the Chain of Causation, 
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in direct and reverse order, during the first loatch of the night 

And again during the midfJle watch And again during the last. 



C.T. 3l^#+5 (N.C. No. 1122. 3g- 89) 
Cf. ra^#H+— (N.C. No. 1117. nil fi). 



Enunciations VI. 9. 

Tims liave I lieard. Once the Lord "was staying at Sfivatthi, 
in the Victor's Grove, the cloister-garden of the Feeder-of-the- 
Poor. And at that season the Lord was sitting thronghont the 
tliick darkness of the night in the open air, with oil-lam j)s 
binning. 

[See als(3 Enunciations I. 7, translated below, Parallel 57 ; 
also S. B. E. Vol. XX, p. 299.] 



S.P. ^PPl-H-Zl (N.C. No. 540. SH 25 a). 
(Corresponding to the Samyutta II. 2. 8). 



S.P. |pl±|!g-f- A (Ditto. Kra !»i n). 
(In the Yakshn Section). 



**»•***-){■ 



17. Celibacy. 



Matthew XIX. 10-12. (ftjkflg:i-iLOi--i--). 

The disciples said unto him. If the case of the man is so with 
his wife, it is not expedient to many. But he said imto them, 
All men cannot receive this saying, but they to whom it is given. 
For there are eunuchs which were so born from their mother's 
womb: and thei-e ai-e eunuclis, which were made eunuchs [by 
men : and there are eunuchs, which made themselves eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven's sake. 
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1 Corinthians VII. 32, 33. mi^^nnh^Bt^.^)- 

I would have you to be free from cares. He that is unmar- 
ried is careful for the things of the LoixJ, how he may please the 
Lord : but he that is married is careful for the things of the 
world, how he may please his wife. 

[In this famous chapter, for which Paul disclaims inspira- 
tion, the monastic ideal of later Christendom is foresliadowed.] 



Long Collection) Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. V. 33. Translated in S. B. E. Vol. XT, p. 91). 

Lord, how shall we behave toward womankind ? 

Don't see them, Anando. 

But, Loixl, if we do see them, how then ? 

Don't speak to them, 5nando. 

But, Lord, if we have to speak, how must we behave ? 

Anando, you mast exercise mental collectedness (soti). 



S. T. itP"IH+7^ (N. C. No. 543, Rh l)<i> 

^m*^a ^^fttM wfiiissi* mmnAmo^ 



Long Collection^ Dialogue 1. 

(Translated by Rhys Davids : Dialogues, Vol. I, p. 4). 

Kenouncing imchastity, the pliilosopher Gotamo is chaste. 
He walks afar and abstains from the act of sex, the rustic law 
{dhammo). 



C.T. ^M^WlM. (N. C. No. 21 of No. 545. R/L 72 a). 



■5f * ^ * * if- * 



(1) Here the passage is taken from the Chinese Ekottara. The Chinese 
Dlrgha omits this part (Cf. S. B. E. Vol. XI. p. XXXVIII). In other versions this 
is either omitted or given simply expressing the necessity of Chastity. (A.M.) 
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18. Poverty. 



Luke VL 20. (aFfiq»;?:iZ)z:t) 
He lifted up his eyes ou his disciples, and said : Bleiised 
[are] ye i)oor : for yom-s is the kingdom of God. 



[The i)arallel iu Matthew V. 3. has : " Blessed are the poor 
in spirit," — thus altering the poveHy fi'om actuality to sentiment. 
But Luke, as asual, agrees with the Buddliist tradition. Renan 
long ago pointed out that Luke has more passages in praise of 
poverty than the other Evangelists. See, for example, Luke xii, 
33 : " Sell that ye have and give alms " — a passage peculiar to 
Luke. So also does FausboU parallel the Lucan parable of the 
Rich Fool with the Dhaniya Sutta (S. B. E. X, part 2, p. 3) ; 
where the herdsman glories in his po^essions, and the Lord in 
his spiritual attainments and earihly pow e ri essness.] 



MatthewiVm. 20: (&jk»A©-t)- 
Luke IX. 58. (ttHnff/LOsi+A). 

The foxes liave holes, and the bii*ds of the heaven [have] 
nests ; but the Son of man hath not wliere to lay his head. 



Hymns of the Faith, 200. 

Ah ! live we happily in scx)th, — 
We who have nothing : 
Feeders on joj' sliall we be, 
Even as the Angels of Splendoiu*. 



C. T. ?i^^T (N.C. No. 13G5. gS^ 101 a) 
^«^B$ m^MlSi i^.m^'^; *P*#^ 



Hymns, 91. 

The thoughtful stiiiggle onwaitl, 
And delight not in al)ode : 
Like swans who leave a lake. 
Do they leave house and home. 



C. T. fi'^ffijl (N.C. No. 1365. jK/; 98 h). 

^bwm^^ nmnm B&mm tmmm 
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Hymns, 421. 

^Vhoso befoi'e, behind aud in the midst 
Hath naught liis own, — 
Possessing nothing, clinging unto naught, — 
Him do I call a Brahmin. 



C. T. ^ ^ST (N.C. No. 1365. jRA 105 b). 

T^T^ Ti^m^ mmm^ ^mmi 



Collection of Discourses, V. 37. 

Just as a great bambu entangled is 
With branches in each otlier, so the care 
Of childit3n and of wife ; but like the shoot 
Ot bambu clinging not, let one alone 
Wander as wandereth an elephant. 



[Whole pages need to be copied from the Pitakas to set forth 
in its fullness the Buddhist asceticism, while the glamour of the 
open-air freedom that shines over all is echoed in the New 
Testament by such expressions as : " Consider the lilies," <fec. 
The sections on Celibacy and Povei'ty have l)een added in 1904, 
after looking through Seydel.] 



* jf * ^ * * * 



19. The Discourse on Defilement. 



Mark VII. 15. (Rasm-tf^-tii)' 

Hear me all of you, and understand : thei-e is nothing from 
without the man, that going into him can defile him : but the 
things which proceed out of the man are those that defile the 
man. 

Collection of Discourses n. 2. 

Destroying life, kilHng, cutting, binding, stealing, si)eaking 
lies, fraud and deceptions, worthless reading, intercourse with 
another's wife, — this is defilement, but not the eating of flesh. 



[We do not give the entire Sutta ; it is found in S. B. E., Vol. 
X, part 2, p. 40.-41]. 
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20. The Commandments. 



Mark X. 19. {ftnjffl:i-i?)i-;L). 

Thou kiiowest the commandments. Do not kill, Do not 
commit adulteiy, Do not steal, Do not bear false witness, Do not 
defraud, Ilonom* thy father and mother. 



[This is an abridgement of the list in Exodus XX. Tliose 
commandments which deal with duties toward the Deity ai-e 
omitted, and among them the observance of the Sabbath]. 



Short Becital. 

1. I obe}' the commandment to abstain from taking life. 

2. To abstain fi-om theft. 

3. Unchastit}'. 

4. Lying. 

5. Wine and strong drink, which are a cause of iiTeligion. 

6. Unseasonable meals. 

7. Dance, song, music and shows. 

7. Using garlands and |)ei'fumes for decoration and iwlorn- 
ment. 

9. High or broad beds. 
10. I obey the commandment to abstain from i^ceiviug gold, 
silver or mone}-. 

[Nos. G to 10 were binding only u^xm monks]. 



S. P. ^M^W0i (^- C- ^'o- '^l- <^f No. 545, ^x 72). 

1. -P^m, 2. :^%'i^ 3. yf; 

10. :^^^m 



****** ^ 



21. Faith and Works. 



James XL 14; 24; 26. (f|fe«.«-c?)i-ra.-H-ra.ih;^i). 

What doth it profit, my brethien, if a man say he hath 
faith, but have not works ? Can that faith save him ? Ye see 
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that by works a man is justified, and not only bj- faith For 

as the body apait from the spirit is dead, even so faith apart 
from works is dead. 



Logia-Book 32, 33. 

This was s}X)ken by the Lord, spoken by the Ar*ahat, and 
heard by me. A pei'son possessed of two qualities, O monks, is 
cast into hell just as he deserves. Wliat are the two? Evil 
conduct and evil belief. A pei'son jx)ssessed of these two quali- 
ties, O monks, is cast into hell just as he deserves. This is the 
meaninp^ of what the Lord said, and here it is rendered tlius : 

By evil conduct 

And bv evil belief. 

Of these two qualities 

A man possessed 

After the body's breaking is a fool, 

Who rises again in hell. 
Exactly this is the meaning of what the Lord said, and thus 
it was heaixl bv me. 

This was sj)oken by the Lord, six)ken hy the Ai^ahat, and 
heard by me. A person possessed by two qualities, O monks, is 
cast into paradise just as he deseiTes. What are the two? 
GockI conduct and good belief. A person possessed of these two 
qualities, O monks, is cast into paradise just as he deserves. 
This is the meaning of wliat the Lord said, and here it is ren- 
dered thus : 

By good conduct and good belief, 

By these two qualities A man }X)ssessed, 

After the body's breaking he is wise. 

And rises again in paradise. 
Exactly this is the meaning of what the Lord said, and thus 
it was heard bv me. 



C. T. >t:^^||llffi;^— (N. C. No. 714, ^^^ 31b.32a) 

Mi^mmm^o ^nnr.0 -mmj&> -«si.o m^ 
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w«i»iffi« itom^M^ '^^mm^ 
^^«g+. '$m^mo siBjs-o -«»?s.i:«#Mo ssm 

mmiB^ *pai^«j& ^4^ig+ 

* * * •:f * * * 

22. The Power of Confession. 



1 John L 9. (t^|ft«-t-cD^). 

If we confess oiir sins, he is faitlifiil and righteous to forgive 
ns our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteonsness. 



Romans X. 10. (BAfU-^ t)- 

With the month iimfession is made nnto salvation. 



Long Collection, Dialogue No. 2. 

(Trauslateil by Burnoof , ap. Grimblot : Sept Snttas Pti/wf, p. 243. Al>o by 
Rhys DaTids : Dialogues of the ButMhii : Lonilon. 1809, p. 94). 

Tndy, tlien, gi^at King I a transgression has made thee 
tnuisgress, as an ignorant, infatuated criminal, — ^thee who conldst 
deprive of life thv righteons father, that righteous King. But 
l^ei'AUse, great King I thou hast seen [all] transgression from [this 
one] transgression, thou liast made expiation according to the 
I>x*trine, and we accept this from thee ; for this is an advance, 
O great King I in the Discipline of a Noble One : a Xoble One 
whi> has seen all ti'ansgression fiom one transgression makes 
ex|iiation acconling to the IXx-trine : for the future he imdergoes 
restraint. 

[In Jataka 431, tlie Boilhissit and his mistress are savetl bv 
s|ieaking the truth. Lying is worse than adultery]. 



C. T. :g W ^^n*S i^' ^^ ^'«- ^- ol Xo. 545, *^ S^ a). 
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23. Castes lost in the Lord. 



Cralatians HI. 28. {j&n!ft;kSH<!Di}-A) 

There can be iieitlier Jew nor Greek, tliei'e can be neither 
bound nor free, there can be no male and female : for ve all are 
one man in Clu'ist Jesus. 



Mark HI. 34, 35. (ft^»HCDi«-M, wtfi) 

And kx)king njund on them wliich sat round about him, he 
saith, Behold, ni}' mother and mj' brethi-en! For whosoever 
sliall do the will of God, the same is my brother, and sister, and 
mother. 

John XV. 14, 15. (i?j«i»ii-:/,:^-|-ra, hE) 

Ye are my friends if ye do the things wliidi I coiinuand you. 
No longer do I call you slaves ; for the slave knowoth not what 
liis Loj-d doeth : but I have called 3'ou friends ; for all things that 
I heard from mv Father I have made known unto you. 



Enunciations V. 5 ; Minor Section on Discipline, IX. 1. 

(Tmuslated in S. B. K. XX., p. :J04). 

Just, O monks, Jis the gi'eat rivei*s, — to wit : the Ganges, tlie 
Jamna, the Kapti, the Gogi*a, the Mahi, — when they fall into the 
great ocean, i-enounce their former name and kind and are 
counted as the mighty sea : just even so, monks, do these iom* 
castes, — 1(3 wit : the Nobles, the Brahmins, the Tradesfolk, and 
the Slaves, — wlien they have gone forth from domestic life into 
the homeless one, under the Doctrine and Discipline made public 
by the Tathagato, renounce their former name and clan, t(^ ])e 
numbered with the Sakya philosophers. 



S. P. W^ML-V -%'^Xm. (N.C.No.543,Rr3-4). 

Mi:fcj£, ^^n-xmi^ .. .wimfta (Gaiiga,) mm (Smdhu) 

SgX (Bhaksa), 1^1% (Sita), fg^H^^rMA^aMm^^^, 

@o *^ftp*0r*i]r#^M, m^\k^> aj^^it, Mm*'& ^%ii^ 
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[Fiuilier w(* have passages siiuilar to this in various t^xis. 

Among them ^MMi^BM ""^^ fl^S^^E (^^<>^- ^^^-^^ of N.C. No. 
542)^\^ agree nearly with the Pali. Tliere five rivei-s, gfip (GaAga), 
1l^±M (Yamuna), ^$i? (garablm), pil^^v^.|| (Aeiravati or 
Airavati) and ?||^ (Mahi) are emumerat^cl. Cf. ni>' ^^^firS' 
ff ])p. 08-99. (A. M.)]. 



* * * -Jf * * -:f 



24. Eating with Sinners. The Magdalene. 



Mark 11. 16. (5&nj|B^i:(?)-h/;) 
The s(.'ril>es of the Pharisees, when thev saw that he was 
eating with the sinnei*s and publicans, said unto his dis(»iples. He 
eateth and drinketh witli ]>ublicans and sinnei-s. 



LukeVII. 37-38. (^m^^(^nt.nA) 

And l)ehold, a woman which was in the citj', a sinner ; and 
wlien she knew that he was sitting at meat in the Pharisee's 
house, she brought an alabaster cruse of ointment, and standing 
behind at his feet, weeping, she began to wet his feet with her 
tears, and wiped them with the hair of her head, and kissed his 
feet, and anointed them with the ointment. Now when the 
Pharisee which liad bidden him saw it, he spake within himself, 
saying. This man, if he were a pi-ophet, would have perc*eived 
who and what maTUier cyf woman this is which touchetji him, that 
she is a sitnier. 

LukeVm. 1,2. (»iin»A^-,i:) 

And it (!ame to pass soon afterwards, that he went about 
through cities and villages, preaching and bringing the good 
tidings of tlie kingdom of God, and with him the twelve, and 
cei-tain women which had been heald of evil spirits and in- 
firmities. Mar}' that was called Magdelem^, from whom seven 
devils had gone out. 

Matthew XXI. 31, 32. <j&*p|:ii--'(?)#-,#z) 

Jesus saith unto them, Verily I say mito you, that the publi- 
cans and the harlots go into the kingdom of God before you. 

(1) These agree with the Anguttara VIII. 19. No. 35 Ls the parallel text to 
that and the passage is found in Vol. IV. p. 202. (A.M.) 
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For Joliu came iinto you in the way of righteousness, and ye 
believed him not : but the publicans and the harlots believed 
him : and ye, when saw it, did not even i-epent yourselves after- 
ward, that ye might believe him. 



[The identification of the woman who was a sinner with 
Mary of Magdala is not certain, though popularly accepted]. 



Major Sectioa on Discipline, VI. 30. 

(Kepeated in Long Collection, Dialogne 16., Book of the Great Decease 
Translated in S. B. E., Vol. XVH, p. 105, and XI, p. 30). 

Now Ambapali the harlot lieaitl that the Lord liad come to 
Vesali, and was staying in her own mango-grove. Tlien Am- 
baj)ali the harlot made ready her best carriages, mounted her 
l)est carriage, and depaiied from Vesali with her train. Tlien 
she went to her own mango-grove, and having gone as far as the 
gi'ound was passable for carriages, she alighted from her carriage 
and proceeded on foot to where the Lord was ; and approaching 
him, she saluted him and sat on one side. And while she was 
so sitting, the Loixl instnicted, incited, excited and delighted 
Ambapali the harlot with rehgious discourse. 

And being thus instructed, incited, excited, delighted, she 
fiddressed the Lord thus: "Let the Lord and his Order of 
monks consent to take dinner with me tomorrow." 

Tlie Lord consented by silence. And Ambapali the hai'lot, 
having observed his consent, rose fix)m her seat, saluted the Lord, 
and keeping him on her riglit hand, depaHed. 

[The noble youths of the city are indignant at the invitation, 
and ofiFer the courtesan one hundred thousand pieces to give up 
her intended enteHainment of the Buddha, so that the}' may 
invite her. But she i*efuses; and next day, after the meal, 
preseTits her niango-giove to the Master and his Order]. 

'C. T. &MMUM (X.C.No.545,ft^llb-12). 

mmM^% w:G^mimmn^m rm^mmmm^ mm 



fulfil tSo 
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im^mmmw- mmkm, Rmkm nnmycwf- 

m<ito ^^^0, ^fSB;£. r^m¥iM ^mmf-r.^^-i- 

[This passage is not foniwl in th<i two (^liinfjsc, Vinaya tfxts 
(N.O. Nos. 1117 a;- 1122).] 
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25. The Master is Reproached for 

Generous Fare. 



Matthew XL 19. (i&;ikiSt -'^i-A) 

Tlio Sou of man came eating and drinking, and they sjiy, 
] behold, a gluttonous man, and a winebibber, a friend of publi- 
cans and sinners ! And wisdom is justified by their works. 



Middling Collection, Dialogue 26. 

(The narrative is given by Bnddha himself in the first person. Transluttul 
by Warren, p. 343. Repeated in Mahfivaggo. I. '5 (in the third person), and tr.ms- 
hited in S. B. E., Vol. XIIT. p. 92). 

Now the company of th(i five monks saw me { Mahavaggo 
hiiH the Lord) coming from afar; and when they saw me they 
took counsel together, saying; **J5rethren, here comes the 
philosopher Gotamo, wlio lives in abundance; who lias given up 
asi^etic exertion, and has tinned to an abundant life. Let us 
not salute him, nor rise from our seats when lie api)roaches, ncn* 
take his bowl and robe from his hands. I3ut lot us put a seat 
hei-e ; and if he likes he may sit down.'' 

[The sacred narrative proceeds to tell how the august }>re- 
sencc of the newly enlightened sjige awed the company i?it^) 
lu'eaking their resolution, and showing him due reverence]. 

C. T. iWB^i^ (^- C- ^'^> ^*'- f^^ '^'^) 

M. Jf, .'(. -'f .'<. .U. .-I. 
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26. Conversion of a Leper; Disciples ask 

why he became so. 



Matthew XI. 5. a^Am-t-^^iE) 

The l)liud i-eeeive their siglii, iiml the lame Avalk, the k^jKa-s 
Ale cleansed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raised u]), and 
the |xx>r have g(xxl tidings preached to them. 

John IX. 1-3. (|!,|ftf^;^(7)- -H) 

And as he passed by, he saw a man blind from his l)irth. 
And his disciples asked him, saying, Rabbi, who did sin, tliis 
man, or his parents, that he should l)e born blind? Jesus 
answered, Neither did this man sin, nor his parents : l)ut that 
tlie works of (t(x1 should be nifide manifest in him. 



I As in iho cas(> of the fii*st Nativity l(»gend, the following 
passage is not set foiih as an exact parallel, but rather as breath- 
ing the spirit of Gosj)el scenes: preaching, in the o])en air and 
consoling the ixxn* and despised). 



Enunciations V. 3. ^^' 

ThiLs have I heard. At one time the Lord was staying at 
luijagaha, in the BambiVgrove, beside the Squirrels' feeding- 
gi'ound. Now at that time there was a leper at Ilajagaha named 
Su[)pabuddho, who was a |XK)r, wi-etched and woe-begone man. 
And at that time the Loi-d, smroimded by a gi'eat company, sat 
and preached the Docttrine. And Bup])abuddlio the leper siiw 
the gi'eat crowd assembled from afar, and when he saw it he 
thought : *' Doubtless there is something l)eing distributed here 
to l\e eaten. Wliat if I approach the crowd? Perhaj)s I shall 
get at least something of what is to l>e eaten here." And Sui>- 
])abuddlio the le|)er foi-thwith approached the crowd. But he 
s;iw that the Lord, sunounded l)y a great com])any, sat and 
preached the l>x;trine, and when he saw it he thought : " No- 
thing is being distributed here to Ire eaten. This Gotamo the 
philosopher is preaching his doctrine to the company. Wliat if 
I listen to the Dtx^trine? " So thinking, he sat on (me side and 
said, '*I tcx^ will hear the Doctrine." 



(1) For this rendering, and its reason, see my remarks in the New Church 
Mtssenpjer : May 1, 1901. 
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Then the Lcjnl, siir\'eyiii«!: witli his miud the entii-e romjw- 
ny, reflected : ** Tliere is some one now here who is ca|>al>le of 
discerning the Doctrine/' And fortliwith the Loi-d saw Suppa- 
Imddho the leper sitting with the company, and when he saw 
liim, he thoiiglit : *" Tliis maTi hei*e is <*apable of discerning tlie 
Doctrine." 

He delivennl a catiigorical chscom-s*^ applicable to Suppi- 
l)uddho the leper : viz., a discom-se on giving, on conduct, and on 
Paradise and he miule clear tlie evil consequence of lusts and 
the advantage of de})ai"ting from depravity- and sin. Wlien the 
TjoixI discerned that the mind of Suppabuddlio tlie leper was 
softened, unlnassed, exalted, and purified, then he made clear 
that which is the'^**' supreme sermon of the 13uddhas : viz., Pain, 
[iisj Origin, [its] Cessation, and the Path. Even as a pm-e and 
utterly speckless ix>be receives the dye, so in Su])pabuddho the 
leper, in the very place where he sat, there arose? the stainless 
and spotless eye of the Doctrine : Whatever has an origin must 
needs have a cessation. And foiihwith Suppabuddlio the le})er, 
having seen the Doctrine, having reached it, undeistood it, 
and dived into it, having passed beyond doubt and (tavil and 
gained fidl knowledge, de}X3ndent u^k)!! no one (4se for the 
i-eligion of the Master, rose from his seat, appi-oached the Lord, 
and saluting him sat on (me side ; then, so sitting, he said to the 
Tx)rd : " It is excellent, Lord, it is excellent. As one raises what 
has l)een thrown down, or reveals what has ]>een hidden, or tells 
the way to him who has wandered, or holds out a lamp in the 
darkness that those who have (nes may see the objects, even so 
has the Doctrine been made clear in manifold (^x|X)sition 
(pciriydyoy^^ by the Tjord. And T, evcm I, Jjord, take i-efuge in 
the Lord, the Doctrine and the Order. May the Jx>r«l receive me 
as a disciple who have taken refuge from this day foiili so long as 



(2) Samukkansikd dhammailcsand. The adjective is importiint, l>eing con- 
nected with Asoko's word samukkansa, in his list of sacred selections. I have 
shewn in the supplement to my Buddhist Blbliorjraphy (San Franci«co, 1004) that 
Asoko*s First Selection was probably the First Sermon &c. 

(3) Another important word. The most fundamental maxim of dolamo's 
is called aparlydyo of the Doctrine (S. 15. E. XIII, p. 14''») ; and Asoko uses thi'^ 
very term to designate a portion of sacred lore. The same term is self-applied to 
the Lotus of the Good La\o in the Sanskrit collection. Moreover, at the Council 
of Vesali the jmrties contended about what ha*! been spoken with pariyuyo and 
what without piriyayo. We know from Majihima No. 18 that Gotanio said som^ 
things concisely, wliich monks afterwanls exi)anded. 
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life eudiires ! " And fortlnvitli Snppabiiddlio the le|.)er, l)eing in- 
structed, incited, excited, deliglited with the doctrinal discourse of 
the Loixl, was pleased and rejoiced at the s]>eech of the Loixl, and, 
rising fi*oni his seat, Siiluted tlie Lord and, kee])in}i; liini on his 
right hand, dei)arted. And foiihwitha cow, even a yonnj^ calf/^^ 
attacked Suppahnddho the lei)er and deprived him of life. And 
forthwith a number of monks approached the Jjord, saluted him 
and sat on one side, and so sitting those monks said to the Tjord : 
** Lord, tlu^ le],jer named Sup})abtiddho, who was instructed, 
incited, excited, delighted with the doctrinal discoui-se of tlie 
Lord, lias died. What is his future state and su])ernal destiny V" 
— - " Su])pabuddho the leper, O monks, is Uiarned, and has (Mitered 
U}K)n tlie ])octrine'8 lesser doctrine ; he did not take ott'ence at 
mo, to whom the Doctrine relates. Suppabuddho tlu^ lepn*, () 
monks, bv the destniction of three fetters, is an Initiate,'" not 
liable to })e oveiilu'own, steadfast, and having for his destiny 
(*omplete Enlightenment." 

^Vlien this had been s|X)ken, a ceiiain monk said to the 
liord : " Tjord, what now is the clause and the ground of Suppa- 
buddho being a leper and a ^K)or man, a wrotchod and woe-be- 



^on(} man ? * 



*' In a former existence, () monks, Suppabuddho the lejK^r 
was the son of the treasm'er in this very Itajjigaha. He was 
going (jut of the palace garden, and saw Tagarasikhi, a secretly 
Enlightened One,^^^ goi^i^ iov alms an:)und the city, and wh(m he 
sjiw him he thought: ** Who is this le|)er who is travelling 
about?" And he spat insultingly, and went on his way. By 
the result of that deed lie was tormented^'' for manv veai-s, for 
lumdreHls, for thousiinds and hundreds of thousand of veai-s in 
hell. By the remainder of the same deed's result, he became a. 
]KX)r niaii in this veiy llajagaha, a wretched and woe-begoncj 
man. Having comt^ to the ])octrine and Discipline made known 
b}' the Tathagato, he accepted them together; he acitepted the 
conduct, the teachiug,''^^ the resignation, and the wisdom. Hav- 
ing come to this and accepted this, he was born, u|jon the 

(4) I ftiii not sure of this translation. .According to Pali usage, the term 
" young calf" may be used adjectively, and mean that tho cow wa=? attende<l by 
or defending its calf, or v.ven pregnant therewith. 

(5) See Rhys Davids, Manual of Buddhism p. lU'.i. 

' (6) Pacceknbuddho, a Duddha who doe« not i)rodaiiii liis knowliMl^'e. 
(7) Liter;dly, cooked. 
8) Literally, tho thinj:^ he.ird (sutfimK 
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dissolutiou of the body after deatli, in tlie liappy states of the 
world of Paradise/'*^ in the society of the Tliirty-three Au^cels. 
There he outshiues tlie other angels in splendor and glory. And 
forth witli the Lord, having undei'sto(xl the fact, on that occasion 
gave vent to the following Eniuiciation : 

** He Avho hath eyes, even tlioiigh iinecpial, wlien energy is 

found in him, 
Is learned in the world of the living, and should sliun evil 
deeds/' 

•":^ 7f * * *^ •«■ -:f 

27. Serving the Sick, serving the Lord. 



Matthew XXV. 44, 45. i&iamM-Kf^mi'm/h:) 

Then shall they also answer, saying, Lord, when saw we 
thee an lmngei*ed, or athii-st, or a stranger, or naked, or sick, 
or in prison, and did not minister unto thee ? Then shall he 
answer them, saying, A'erily I say unto you. Inasmuch as you did 
it not unto one of these least, ye did it not unto me. 



[Cf. also Jolni XIII. I)-5, the washing of the disciples' feet, 
for sometliing of the spirit of this scene]. 

Major Section on Discipline. VIII. 26. 

(Translated in 8. B. E., Vol. XVII., p. 240. Mj' attention was drawn to this 
passage by reading Copleston). 

Now at the season a ceiiain monk was sick at the Ijellv, and 
hiy prostrate in his own discharges. And forthwitli the Loi-d, 
upon going itmnd the sleeping places, with tlie venerable Anando 
in attendance behind, came to that monk's al)ode, and saw him 
so. And he went u]) to liim, and asked him : " What ails thee, 
O monk?" 

*' I am sick at th(* ]>ellv, () liord." 

"Hast t]iou then, () m(mk, any one to wait u[K)u tlieeV " 

**No one, O Lord," 

** Why do not the monks wait upon thee? " 

** BecaiLse, Ijord, I am useless to the monks.'' 

Then tlie Lord addressed the venerable Anando: ^'(to 
Anando, and bring water. Let us Inithe this monk." 

(9) Saiffjo, the Swargn of the Brahmins. 
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* Even so, Lord," said the veiieral)le Auando, in assent 
unto the Lord, and bix)iiglit tlie water. And the Loixl ixjui-ed 
the water over that monk ; and the venerable Auando wij3ed him. 
And the Lord jj^'asped him by the head, and tlie venerable 
Anando by the feet, lifted him up, and laid him ou his bed. 

And foi-tlnvith the Lord, in that coiuiection and with that 
for )i text, assembled the Order of monks, and asked them : ** L^ 
there, () monks, in such and such an al>ode, a monk who is 
sick?" 

"There is, () Lord." 

'*Then what ails him, O monks? " 

** Lord, that venerable one is sick at the bell v." 

** And is there any one, O monks, to wait upon him? " 

**No one, Lord/' 

** Why do not the monks wait upon him ? " 

** That monk, Lord, is useless to the monks. Therefore* 
they do not wait upon him.'' 

*' Monks ! Ye have neither fathers nor mothers to wait 
ui)on you. If, () monks, ^e wait not one uj^xjn another, who is 
thei*e indeed who will A\'ait upon you? JVhnsoevery /nfmks, 
tcouhl tvaif upon vie, let him wait upon the ftwl'.*' 



. S. P. t&H5. (>^- C. No. 543. R-- 19b), 






•* _?•- 
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28. The penitent Robber : 

Exhibiting Buddha's Doctrine of the new 

Birth and the Forgiveness of Sins. 



Luke XXni. 39-43. {^jmmii^^^iL-mi'^) 
And one of thci malefactors which were hanged railed tni 
him, siiyintr, Aii not thou the Christ? save thyself and us. l^ut 
the other answered, Jind rebuking him said, Dost thou not even 
fear Clod, seeing thou art in the sanies condenniation ? And we 
indeed justly ; for we receive the due reward of oiu* deeds: but 
this man hath done nothin*JC amiss. An<l he said, Jesus, remem- 
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ber ine when tliou coinest in thy kingdom. And he said imto 
liim, Vei-il}' I say unto thee, Today shalt thon l)e with me in 
Paradise. 

John m. 5. {^Mm^(^^) 
Jesus answered, Yoril}', verily, I say imto tliee. Except a 
man be boni of water and the Spirit, lie cannot enter into the 
kin«i^dom of God. 



Mark 11. 5. igpii^-^^^fi:) 

And Jesus seeing their faith saith unto th(» sick of the palsy, 
Son, thy sins are formyen. 



[Cf. also Eusebius, H. E. III. 28 (the storv of the a^xystle 
John pui-suing and conyeiiing the robber).] 



Middling Colllection, Dialogue No. 86.^'' 

(Tmnsluted by Neumnnii, in Vol. If. pp. 404-471 of his Reden). 

Thus have I heard. At one season the Lonl was staving at 
Silvatthi, in the Compieror's drove, the cloister-garden of the 
Feeder of the Poor. .\nd at that season, there was a robl)er 
named Finger-garland ( Aiigulimalo ) in the realm of Pasenadi, 
the King of Kosala ; and he was barbaix>us, red-handed, devoted 
to killing and slaughter, unmerciful to all who live. By liim 
towns, villages, and districts were made as though they luid 
never been. He slew men all tlie time and wore a garland of 
their fingei"s. 

Now the Lord, having dressed })etimes, took his bowl in his 
r(jbe and went to Savatthi for alms. When he had gone round 
it, and had retiu*ned from the (piest of alms in the aftern(X)n, he 
i-oUed up his mat, took his l)owl in his robe and (Mitei-ed upon 
the high-road where Finger-garland tlie rob})er wa*^. Tlien the 
herdsmen, cattletendei*s, and farmers, who were working, saw 
the Lord going thither, and called to him: "() philos(^plier ! 

(1) There is n corrupt version ( f tbis story in Spence Hanly, trftnslated from 
meclisoval Ceylon sources, but the present is its first translation from the Pali. 
Its antiquity is attested by tho Pa'ili Great Chronicle, which tells us that it was 
sculptured, together witli other leading stories from Buddha's life, upon the 
great Tope at the capital of Ceylon, in tho second century B. C. The sculptures 
of similar scenes at Bharaha*; and Sfiilci forbil our rejecting the Chronicle's list 
of Coylon sculi)turos us fiction. 
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Go not upon that road ; for a robber named Finger-garland is 
thereon, who is barbarous, red-lianded, devoted to killing and 
slaughter, unmerciful to all who live. By him towns, villages, 
and districts are made as if they had never l>een. He slays men 
all the time and weara a garland of their fingei's. O philosopher, 
men go upon this road only in companies of ten, twenty, thirty 
or foiiy ; and they go armed for fear of Finger-garland the 
robber." 

When the}* had said this the Lord went on his way in 
silence. And a second and a third time they said so, l)ut still 
tho Tjonl went ou his wa-v iu silence. 



C.T. tfiPnTHi"-- (X. C. Xo.513, fj?:-f3b-56)/-> 

Km'^-w& o 



Now Finger- garland the robber saw the Lord ('(jming from 
afar, and seeing him he thought to himself : ** Tliis is wonderful, 
this is marvellous : men go u[K)n this road only in companies of 
ten, twent}', thirty or foity, and they go armd for fear of me ; 
but this philosopher, it seems, is alone, without any one, o].)en 
to attack. AVliat if I now take the life of this philosopher?" 
Then Finger-garland the robber took his sword and shield, got 
1h>w and (juiver rejuly, and pm'sued the Lord. But the Lord 
put foi-th such an eftbi-t of psychical power, that Finger-garland 
tho robl)er, going with all his might, could not oveiiake the Lonl 



(2) The same story is found also in both versions of thn Chinese Samyukta 
(;5«S 5-6 and ^pj 20-21) with some abbreviations. Here I quote the text 
from the Chinese Ekottara, found in the Sixth NipTita. The Ekottara version 
contains some additional remarks, but when we leave them out the text agrees 
nearly word to word with the Pfili. Wonls in brackets were supplied from (he 

Samyutta versions in order to make the agreement with the Pali complete 

shows tbe omission of the Chinese passages which are not found in tho FiUi an 1 
^shows the placo corresponding to the Pali not found in the Chinese. (A.M.) 
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goiii^ 1)V his inner force {j>akcdi)S^^ So the robber thought to 
himself : " Tliis is wonderful, tliis is marvellous : hithei*to I have 
chased and caught an elephant running, a horse, a chariot, or a 
deer : but now, going with all my might, I cannot overtake this 
philosopher going by his inner force." He stood and said to the 
Tjoixl : ** Philosopher, stand ! Philosoj^x^r, stand ! " 

" I am standing, O Finger-garland ; stand thou also ! " 
Then Finger-garland the robber thought to himself : *' These* 
Sakya philosophei*s tell the truth, and mean wliat tliey say. And 
3'et this philosopher, even while he is going, says, I am standing, 
() Finger-garland ; stand thou also ! ' What if I now ask him 
[what he means] ? '' Then tlie r()bl)ey addressed tlie Lord with 
a stanza : 

" Philosopher, thou siiyest, * 1 am standing,' while thou ai-t 
going, and thou callost me standing when thou ait not 
so ; 
"I ask thee?, philosopher, this ((uestion : How ai-t thou 

standing when I a^ not standing? '* 
[The Ijord :] *' 1 am standing, O Finger-garland, ahcays amona 

all beiagsy^ having laid aside the staff; 
*' But thou art unrestrained among living things : therefore 

I am standing and tliou aii not." 
*' Long has the gi*eat Seer (Zs/),'" this ])hilosopher debating 

in great Wood, ])een revered l)y me ; 
[The llobber:] **I myself will rcjiiounce evil for long, having 

heard th}' stanza that is linked with religion. 
*' Even thus does a rob])er resemble a sword or a wea|>on 
at the ])it and ]n(H*i])ice of hell:" ^^'^ 

The rol)l)er l)owod at the feet of the Auspicious One, and 

1 legged of him initiation on the s],K:)t. 
Th(^n Buddha, the Compassionate Seer, he who is jNIaster of 

the world with its angels. 
Said to him : " Come, O monk ; and this was all there \\ as 

to make him a monk. 




(3) Siinskrit, J'ralcr'ftl, the well-known term, in the Samkliya philosophy, for 
ideal OTprimordinl matter, the mind-stuff of creative power. 

(4) Cf. Rev. Ill 20 : Behold, I stand at the iloor, and knock. 

(5) Sanskrit, Jiishi. 

(6) (ptnvakarT The word is not in Chillers, but the text here is corrupt. 
(Chinese reads : *' He threw his sword into deep (bottom of a) precipice.") 
(A.M). 
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Now the Lord, witli Finger-garland for an attendant pliil- 
osoplier, went on his journey toward Savatthi and in due time 
arrived there; and there the Lord stayed at Savatthi, in tlie Oon- 
(jueror's Grove, the cloister-gaixlen of the Feeder of the Poor. 
Now at that season a gi'eat crowd collected at the palace-gate of 
Pasemwli, the King of Kosala, and there went up a hue and cry : 
" YoMT Majesty, there is a robber in yom* realm named Finger- 
garland, who is barbaroiLS, i"©d-handed, devoted to killing and 
slaughter immerciful to all who live. By him towns, villages, and 
districts are made as if they had never l>een. He slays men at 
all time, and weal's a garland of their fingei*s. Let your Majesty 
aiTest him." 

Now Pasenadi, the King of Kosahl, departed that day from 
Savatthi with some five hundiml horses, and proceeded to the 
trloister-garden. He went by chariot as far as the ground was 

(7) Here is inserted an episode. It tells that the robber was trying to kill 
his mother in order to get a number of fingers necessary to fin up his finger- 
garland because it was his oath and that just at the moment he caugbt sight of 
the coming philosopher. In this wise in the Chinese version Angnlimftla is not 
a mere robbor. The same story is told in a Mahayuna text 3K|]SlE8l<ffi (N.C. No. 
434, JJ-f- 41b). His garland was to be dedicated to a certain god in order to be 
purified from his sins. (A.M.) 

(8) Here is added a discourse on the six false views arising from attachment 
to egotism. On account of this remark the story is taken in into the sixth 
Nipltft. (A.M.) 
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passable for chariots, and then alighted, and went on foot to 
where the Lord was. Going up to the Lord, he saluted him and 
sat respectfuly on one side. While he so sat, the Lord said to 
him : " O gi-eat King, is Seniyo Bimbisaro, the King of Magad- 
ha, provoked at 3'ou, or the Licchavi [clan] of Vesali, or other 
rival kings?" "Nay, Lord, none of these kings are provoked 
at me. But, Lord, there is in my realm a robber named Finger- 
garland, who is barbarous, i-ed-handed, devoted to killing and 
slaughter, unmerciful to all who live. By him towns, villages, 
and districts are made as if they had never been. He slays men 
all the time and wears a garland of their fingers. Jjord, I fear 
I shall not arrest him." 

^•&mmmm^:t^ ^w^^mmm&.^-m§^o mm 



" But, Gi-eat King, if you saw Finger-garland with his hair 
and beard cut off, having put on the yellow robes and gone forth 
from domestic life into the homeless one ; abstaining from taking 
life, fi'om theft, and from lying ; eating one meal a day, chaste, 
moral, with a glorious religion, what would you do to him ?'* 

" Lord, we should salute him respectfully, or rise in his 
presence, or offer him a seat, or present him with robe and alms- 
bowl, a dwelling-place, the requisites for sickness, medicine and 
conveniences ; and we should appoint for him the protection, 
toleration and defence that are due to religion.^^^ But, Lord, 
how could there l)e such moral restraint in an immoral, wicked 
man like him ? " 



(9) Rhys Davids translates the Fame phrase in the Long Collection thus : 
^ watch and ward and gaard, according to the law." The " or " in our present 
translation of this paragraph arises from a difference in the text. 
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Now at that time the venerable Finger-garland was sitting 
not far from the Lord. Then tlie Loi*d, stretching out liis riglit 
arm, siiid to Pasenadi, the King of Kosalu : *' Tliis, great King, 
is Finger-garland I '' Then the king was seized with fear, con- 
sternation and honor, and the Lord, seeing him so, said to him : 
" Fear not, gi*eat King, fear not ; there is nothing for you to fear 
any more." So the King, who had l>een terrified, became calm 
again, and went up to Finger-garhind, saying to him : " Sui-ely 
Your Keverence is not Finger-garland ? " ** Yes, great King." 

'* What is the clan of Your Reverence's father, and what is 
the clan of your mother ? " 

** Great King, my father is a Gaggo, and my motlu^r a 
Mantani." 

** May it please Your Keverence, Gaggo-Mantani-son, I 
shall supply you with a rol)e, alms-bowl, and dwelling-place, and 
with the requisites for sickness, medicine and conveniences. 

But at that season the venerable Finger-garland was a 
forestdweller, with an alms-bowl, and wearing thi'eo robes taken 
from dustheaps. So he said to the king : " Enough, gi-eat Kinji; : 
three robes are my full outfit." 



iH "iibMmMmm"o ^^utm, ^^^^, ^l^^^o *§ 
>iii$3E mm, " mmiibJEmz'¥ nu^mmwmM 



Then Pasenadi, the King of Kosala, approached the Lord 
saluted him respectfully, and sat on one side. And so sitting, 
the King said to the Lord : " Wonderful, O Lord ! marvellous, 
O Lord ! is it even until now, O Master and Lord : men are 
tamed among the untamed, pacified among the impacified, and 
among those who have not attained, they are brought to Nirvana 
(litei-ally, cxtinguisJied among tJie no)i'3xiind)y^^ He, Lord, whom 

(10 1 A magaificenL paroapmaHia, quite untranniatable : aparinibhutdnam 
parinibbapetd. Bern wora|«r^;^iisative, and the literal tran»lntion would be 
very cumbrous : '* caused to be extinguished among those not 8aaaB^^^^% ex- 
tinguished." 
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we iHUiKl not taiiie hv stali'm- swoitl, is tauietl ])v the I>»nl with- 
I >nt staff and without swoitl. But now, I>jnl, w«» must *]:«>: we 
liave iiiueh to do, much business »»n hand.*' 

" JiLst as you tliink fit, j^^-eat King." 

So Piisenadi, the King of Kosala, ix>se from his scat, saluteil 
the I^^^nl resi)ectfulJy, and keeping him on his right hand, de- 
|>arteil. Then the veneiiible Finger-garhind, having dresseil 
l)etimes, took bowl in ix)l>e and went into Savatthi for alms. 
And going thi-ough Suvatthi fi*om hoase to house for alms, he 
saw a womjui in the agonies of tnwail, and thei-eupon thought to 
himself : " Alas, how l>eini»s sufter ; alas, liow l>eiugs suffer ! * 



Now the venerable Finger-gjirhmd, luiving gone to Savatthi 
for alms and ivtui^neil in the afternoon, approachetl tlie Ix>nl, 
saluted him, and sat jis usual, and sai<l : " liOitl, totlav on mv 
l>e*^ing roimtls iu Savattlii, while I went fix>m house to house, I 
saw a woman in the agiMiies of travail : whereupon I thought to 
nn-self : ' Ahks, how beings suffer ; alas, how lyings suffer' ! 

" Well now. Finger-garland, gi> to Savatthi, go up to that 
woman and siiy tliis : * Sim*e I was l>^ru, sister, I do not remem- 
l)er that I ever purpot^ely took the life *>f anything that breathes. 
Bv tliis tnith l)e there safetv to thee and safetv to thv womb.* "' 

" But rA>nl, tliat would surely be for me a deliberate lie : by 
m«\ lA)nl, have m;iny breathing things lieen reft of life. * 

*' Well, then. Finger-garland, gi> to Savatthi, approach tkit 
womjui jvnd siiv : ' Sister, since I was Born of the Noble 
Birth I do not it?member tlii\t I ever purposely took the life of 
aught tliat breathes. By this truth be thei-e safety to thee, ami 
s:ifetv to thv womb." 

"Even Si>, Lanl," said the \cnerable Finger-garLind, iu 
assent unto the Lord ; and going into Savatthi, he approaclieil 
that woman and said : ' Sister, sine** I w;ls Born of THE NoBLE 
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BlliTH I do not reineml)er tluit I ever purj)osely ttK)k the life of 
aught thfit breatlies. By this truth Im there safety to thee and 
safety to thy womb." 

Whereii],)on there was safety to that woman and safety to 
lier womb. 



-^mmAji^&mmmo 

And foi*thwith the venerable Fin<ijei-garland, dw(?llin^ alone, 
retired, earnest, anient and strenuous for a little time, realized 
b}' his own sui^ernal knowledge, and even in this world, that 
incomparable goal of the rehgious life, for the sake whereof do 
veritable gentlemen go forth from the domestic life into the 
homeless one : lie* perceived that birth was destroyed, that iho. 
religious life was lived, and duty done, and aft^n* this existence 
there was naught beyond. And so the \en«'rable Fingc^r-garland 
l)ecani(> one of the Arahats. 






Now tlie v(merable Finger-garland, having dressed betimes, 
t(K)k bow-1 in rol)e, and went to Savatthi for alms ; and on one 
(H'casion a clod of eai-tli ^^as thrown and hit his ixu-son ; upon 
another occasion a stick, and yet again a stone. Tlien the 
venerable Finger-garland, w ith his head broken and the blooil 
flowing, his bowl broken and his robe rent, approached the Lord. 
And the liord saw him coming from afar, and said to him : 
"Bear up, () Brahmin, bear up I You are fedin(j in this ivorld 
the effiH of some (hedfor loldchyoii icovld hive tteen tori)ienied la 
ludl for manij years, for many hundreds and thousands of years.'' 

Then the venerable Finger-garland, when s<H'luded and 
solitary, felt the })liss of deliverance, and on that oci'asion gave 
vent to the following Enunciation. 
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smsxTjm^o mmms, ^^um, mM.wm, mm^m^^toi 



[The dialogue euds with a page of ni^ed verse, which 
ixjcui-8 in the Book of Stanzas l^y Monks, and pix)bablj goes 
back to some expressions of Angulimalo himself. Because the 
sutra is accompanied by stanzas, the Chinese Agamas have it in 
tlie Bhikshu section of the Sagathavaggo of the classified Collec- 
tion instead of in the Middling. 

Tlie woixls italicised are imjx)i'tant. This is the doctrine 
of the forgiveness of sins. To the Arahat all the past is 
wiped away, and he only suflei's such physical effects of evil 
as those described ; l)ut no retribution can follow him beyond the 
gi'ave. ] 

* * » -Jf -^ -x- * 

29. Disciples repelled by Deep Doctrine. 



John VI. 66. (|?jtt»/;<?);?;t-;^0. 
Upon this many of his disciples went back, and walked no 
moi-e with him. 



Nomerical Collection VII. 68. 

Now, when this discom-se [on Burning] was spoken, hot 
blood gushed from the mouths of some sixty monks, while other 
sixt}' rejected the teaching, and went back to the world, saying : 
" Hard is the Lord, very hard is the Lord ! '' But the hearts of 
yet other sixty monks, who climg not to the Depravities, were 
emancipated. 

******* 

30. Triumphal Entry into the Capital ; 

with Paean. 



Luke XIX. 37-38. {^imm-\'JL<^^^^^)' 
And as he was drawing nigh, [even] at the descent of the 
Mount of Olives, the whole multitude of the disciples began to 
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rejoice and praise God with a loud voice for all the powei-s which 
they had seen ; saying, Blessed is the King that cometh in the 
name of the Lord : ]X5ace in heaven, and glorv in the highest. 



Major Section on Discipline, I. 22. 

(Tranalated in S. B. E., Vol, XUI. p. 141). 

Now Seniyo Bimbisaro, the King of Magadha, when the 
night had passed, commanded excellent food, both hard and soft, 
to be prepared, and the time to be announced to the Lord, thus : 
" It is time, Lord : the meal is ready." 

And the Lord, having dressed betimes, took his bowl in his 
ixjbe, and entered Kingshouse (Rajagaha) with a great company 
of monks, with a thousand monks who had all been wild ascetics 
lyefoi-e. 

Now at that season Sakko the Loitl of the angels, assuming 
the appearance of a yoimg brahmin, walked in front of the com- 
pany of monks with the Buddha at its head, and sang the follow- 
ing stanzas : 

Tlie Self-Ck>ntrolled One with the self-controlled, 

together with the wild ascetics that were ; the 
Emancipated One with the emancipated, 
The altogether Golden, the Lord, hath entered Kings- 
house. 
The Delivei-ed One with the delivered, together with 
the wild ascetics that were ; tlie Emancipated One 
with the emancipated. 
The Altc^ther Golden, the Lord, hath ent^i-ed Kings- 
house. 
He who hath crossed [the ocean of piission,] with those 
who have crossed it, together with the mid ascetics 
that were ; the Emancipated One with the emanci- 
pated ; 
The Altogether Golden, the Loixi liatli entered Kings- 
house. 
Endowed with ten nobilities of mind, ten powers, 
undei-standing the ten conditions, and of ten pos- 
sessed. 
The one with retinue of hundreds ten, the Lord, hath 
entered KingshoiLse. 
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C.T.<" ly^^Hi-H (N.c.Xo. ui7;?ijKi.;). 
M?»>3E ^^EmmU'Cj' 

#*£rit m^m^xmm^o 

m^-^m WM^^^^ ifrftE^i^^ w^wmm 

U^ikWii^. 

When men sjiw Sakko the Ijord of the auj^ls, they said : 
" This young brahmin is handsome indeed, fair to behold, giving 
delight. To whom does tliis young brahmin belong?" [i.e. 
"Whose attendant student is he ?] 

Whereu^wn Sakko the L<ml of the augels addressed tln>«e 
men with a stanza : 

" He who is entirely tamed, unrivalled Buddha, 

Tlie Arnhat, the world's Aiispicioits One, his attendant am I.' 



wmmKw^m •^) 'Mim^-^mm Milium. 

";»fjmftp^5c m.nmm^ n'isMmWi ^mz¥^^ 

"mm-^sim i^yMm: m^.[±mm iin'^^^\^ 



I It is d()ul)tlessli>^]_)ftrt'ritieism to obst^rve tluit Luke's refrain, 
i\\i>\\i\ amoug the f(3ur Evangelists, who all descrilH^ tliis scoue, is 
curioiLsly parallel to the Pali : 

KxiKoyr^fjievo^ 6 ip')(Ofievos Bao-^Xeu? : 

KAJAgahani PAMSI BHACIAVA. 



(1) We have in the Chinese three (at least) different versions of this story. 
The one I quote liere is in the Vinaya Text of the Dharmagnpta School. The 
second which I qnoto for the next section is in that of the Mahl9asakas. Properly 
speaking both of these have not the first stanzas spoken by Sakko {daato dantehl 
ttc). I supplied thorn from the stmzas spoken by Sakko in answer to the people 
which are longer in the Dharmagupta Vinaya. 

The third is found in the Madhyama-agama Xo. OJ. lint this version omits 
Sakko's stanzas in Buddha's praise. (A.M.) 

(2) Taken from the MaLT(;a«;aka Vinaya which renders Brahmanji by jtl^ 
i.e. the Ciod Brahm'i. (A.M.). 
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Si^ also the mention of jxnvei's (SvvufjLeifi) n*calls the daftaMo of 
our passaj^.] 



it. « -;a .^4. .v^ ii. ^ 



31. Psychical Powers. 



Aristion's Appendix (Mark XVI. 17, 18). 

And these signs sliall follow them that telieve : in my name 
shall they cast out demoiLS ; they shall si)eak -with [new] tongues 
they sliall take up serpents, and if they drink any deadly tiling, 
it shall in no wise hurt them : thev shall lav hands on the sick, 
and thev shall it^cover. 



Numerical Collection III. 60. 

(Compare also Middlings Collection, Dialogue No. 6, translated in S. B. 
K. XI: Long Collection^ Dialogue No. 11, translated in Dialogues of Vic 
JivddUa (18D9), each by Rhys DaTids, and the former also into German by 
Neumann). 

() Brahmin, theixj are these three miracles.^' ^ AMiat thi*ee ? 
The miracle of ]^>sychical ],x)wer, the miracle of mind-reading, 
and the minicle of education. "WTiat, () Brahmin, is the miracle 
of ^^ychical ixjwer ? In this case, () Brahmin, one enjoys in 
vaiions ways a kind of psychical power: from l)eing one he be- 
comes multiform, from lieing multiform he becomes one ; lie 
ap}_)eai's and Aanishes, [over] he goes without hindran(*e to the 
faiiher side of a wall or l)attlement or moimtain, as if tlirough 
air ; he ])lunges into eaith and emerges, as if in water he walks 



(1) Patihariya is the regular word for a display of magical power or jugglery, 
ara J is beat rendered ** miracle.'* The word Iddhi, translated " psychical power '" 
Is more dignified, nurnouf renders it *• puissance surnaturelle." 

Luke XXIV. 31, 36. And their eyes were opened, and they knew him ; 
and he vanished out of their sight And as they spake these things, he him- 
self stood in the midst of them. 

John XX. 19, 20. When therefore it was evening on that day, the first 
day of the week, and when the doors were shut where the disciples were, for 
fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and saith unto them, Peace 
be unto you 

And after eight days again his disciples were within, and Thomas with them. 
Jes-us Cometh, the doors being shut, and stood in the midst, and s»id, Peace be 
unto Tou. 
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ou tlie water without dividing it, as if on eaitli f^ like a bird on 
wing lie travels tlu-ougli the air in the posture of meditation 
and yonder sun and moon, so magical, so mighty, he feels and 
touches with his hand ; while up to the world of God he reaches 
even in the body. Tliis, O Bi'ahmin, is called the miracle of 
psychical |x>wer. 



C.P. UPmJ ^^m (N.C.No.24.ofNo. 543. R:^«2b)/'^ 



And what Brahmin, is the miracle of mind-reading? In 
this case, () Brahmin, one reads minds by visible indication, and 
says : " Yom' mind is thus, yom* mind is so, your heaii is so- 
and-so." Even if he rea<l much, it is always as he says, and not 
otherwise. Again, O Brahmin, one reads minds not by visible 
indication, but by hearing the voice of nieu, demons or angels, 
and then declaring the state of mind ; and even if he reads much, 
he is always right. Nor alone these means does he read, but he 
heare the soimd of thought-vibrations from thinking and reflect- 
ing, and in this way comes to i*ead the mind and lieaii. And as 
l)efore, he is always right. Tlien Jigain, l>esides visible indica- 
tion, voice and thought vibration, one ascertains the trance-mind 
of a man absorbed in rapture beyond thought and l)eyond 
reflection, by heart-toheait j)erception, so that one can sjiy : 
'* From the determinate mental conformation of this friend, from 
the nature of his lieaii, he will think such and such a thought." 
And as before, he is always right. This, () l^rfdimin, is calle<l 
the miracle of mind-reading. 



(2) Mark VI. 48, and x^arallels (told o£ ChriHt). And seeing them distres- 
sed in rowing, for the wind was contrary nnto them, about the fourth watch of 
the night he cometh unto them, walking on the sou. 

Matthew XIV. 29, (told of Peter). , And he said, Come. And Peter went 
down from the boat, and walked upon the waters, to come to Jesus. 

(3) Cf. also i&|SI1-3L(R— C3, N.C. No. 543) which connects the sermon with 
the story of the conversion of three Ku<;yapa's. 

The text corresponding to Sangarava of the Angnttar.x liere translated is 
found in No. 143 of the Chinese Madhyama. (A.M.). 
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VVliat, now, 13mlimiii, is the miracle of education ? 

In this case, ( ) Bmliiniu, one educates on this wise : '* Tliiuk 
tlius instea^l of so ; (consider thiLS inste.'ul of tlius. lieuouuce 
this; train yourself in that, and abide therein.' This, Brahmin, 
is called the mii-acle of education. And tliese are the three 
miracles.'*^ AVliich of the thi-ee, tliink vou, i« tlie most excellent 
and most refined ? 






Well, now, Gotamo, as to the miracle of })sychical i)ow(^r, he 
who i)erforms and ex|)eriences this has the benefit all to himself. 
This kind of miracle, Gotamo, appears to me a natural ac-com- 
]MiJiiment of religion. And I tliink the same of the second, the 
miracle of mind-reading. But that last one, Gotamo, that miracle 
of education, ap^)ears to me the most excellent and- most lefined. 
Wonderful, O Gotamo, mai^ellous, O Gotamo, is this gcxxl siiying 
of yours ; and w<» hold that yon are endowed with all tluee of 
these miracles, (irotamo can indecid piuctise every one of the 
aforesaid psychical iK^wei-s, fix)m becoming nuiltiform to reaching 
in the Ijodv unto the world of God. Gotamo can ascei-tain the 
/^^;^nind of man absorbed in ra[)tm'e l)eyond thought and lieyond 
" tranc*ej reflect ion, by heait-to-heai't perception, and can say from 
the determinate conformation and the nature of the heait what 
the thought Avill be. And Gotamo can educate by telling what to 




(4) In Digba No. 11, Gotamo says : " It is becanse 1 see thef^eni in miracles 
of pKychical power and of miml-readinf;, that I detest, abhor and despise them.'* 
In the uncanonical Sanskrit DiyyaTaduna, he says that he commands the disciples 
not to work miracles, but to hide their good deeds and show their sin«. 

(5) This passage in brackets corresponds to the Kevaddha 9 f. (p. 214). 'J he 
C'hinese Ekottara ( p^— G3a) which differs in other respects from the Aiiguttara 
agrees here with it. It reads : f5I«III|»|icffclft*«f^;i5fe.;f ffif^;^*, f^;i5K, :f 

mvp&m, BKto^^AW, /F^,i».iD;£Afl', mm^mmmmt J^m^r^mmmtc. 

(A.M.) 
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thiiik aud what to consider ; what to rciuounce, wliereiu to train 
oneself, and whei-ein to abide. 

It is true, () Brahmin, that I liave attained to all that you 
have said, and I will fiuiherniore asseii that I can do each of tlie 
three miracles in question.^'*' 

But is there, Gotamo, a single other monk who is endowed 
with these miracles 1 resides yom^self ? 

l^ralunin, not only one, nor a hunch-ed, nor two, tlu'ee, four, 
or five hundi'ed, but even more monks there are who are endowed 
with these thi*ee miracles. 

]3ut, Grotamo, where do these monks now (h\'oH? 

In this verv Order, O Brahmin ! 

Excellent, O Gotamo ! excellent I As one raises what has 
been tlirown down, or reveals what has ]3een hidden, or tells the 
way to him who has gone astray, or holds out a lamp in the 
darkness that those who have eyes may sc^e the objects, just 
even so has the Doctrine been made (rlear hx Gotamo in manifold 
exposition. And 'I, even I, take refugtj in Gotamo, his Doctrine 
and his Order. May Gotamo receive, as a lay-disciple from tliis 
day foi-th as long as life enduix^s, me who have taken refugue [in 
him]. 

¥■ %f v/ -if -Jf -^r '.r 

32.. The Saint Superior to Harm. 



Luke X. 19. (^finfft^i-A}. 

I3eliold, I have given you authority to tread uj^jn serpents 
and scorpions, and over all the |X)wer of the enemy : and nothing 
shall in any wise hui't you. 



Aristion's Appendix (Mark XVI. 17, 18). 

And thes(i siojns shall follow tlunn that believe : in luv name 
shall they cast out demons ; they shall speak with [new] tongues ; 
they shall tak(» up seri)ents, and if they drink any deadly thing, 
it shall in no wise? hui't them. 



Numerical Collection XI. 16. 

(Quoted in Thr Q„.sf;.,.>s ,>f K'ufj Mnimln : S. U. E, Vol. XXXV. p. 27'.). See 
also Birth-Story, No. h\0). 



(6) In this ami yimilar cases the tedious rep(^titi'>ns of the origin!'! are con- 
densed into the stvlo of our Western rhetoric. 
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Eleven benefits, O monks, are due from the ciiltivntion of 
Love, — fi*om practising it, developing, making it active and prac- 
tical, pursiiig it, accumulating, and striving to tlu^ height of its 
hea i-t-deliverance . 

"SMiat are the eleven \* — One sleeps in i)eace and Avakes in 
]_)eace ; he dreams no evil dream ; h(» is dear nnto mortals and 
immortals ; the angels watch over him ; fin*, prison, sword can 
harm him not ; quickly his heart is calmed ; the as]^)ect of liis 
eomitenance is serene ; he meets death undisma3'ed ; Jind should 
he fail of the IFighest, he is sure to go to the world of (lod. 



C.T. i&?nI|Zgi-4: (N.C. No. 343., K:H 48b). 

«{o 5f^s+ -o wk^ %k, ^1.^^-, i^m^ Ag&, ^#, ^R- 



-:.- * -:v -:r -:<• * * 



33. Power Over Serpents. 



Luke X. 19, (as al)ove), (Justin Martyr adds crnii pedes). 



Minor Section on Discipline, V. 6 

(Translated in S. B. E., XX., P. 75). 
Xow fit that season a certain monk died of the l)ite of a 

serpent. Tliey told the matter to the Lord And he said: 

"Now siu'ely that monk, O monks, did not diiFiLse his Love 
toward the four ro^'al breeds of ser]x^nts ! Had he done so, he 
would not die of the lute oi one." 

[The reason whv I capitalise Love is because it is a techni- 
cal tenu, an<l means literally and forcibly iciUirnj irJiat is good. 
By a systematica i^ractii-e of this love-meditation, or projection 
(A affectionate thought- waves toward all credit ures, (jotamo, iis 
we have read in a form(»r translation, became the Dcntv of a bv- 
f^oiif cyole]. 



C.T. X-jM^H-f-A* (N.C. No. 1122,5g- 52a).^" 

-^■'4^i0i^i^-zmm!io 

(1) We have this story and the stanzas llrdpfikhhehi in the Pali Afiguttara 
IV. G. (Vol. II. p. '27.]) and in Chinese ffl?j9#jffi(?ff t ^% MM-":: h (N.C. No. 541.. 
Sk-:-:^0). Cf.raX]|Wia/^PBp.llO(:^). (A.M.). 
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34. Faith to Remove Mountains. 



Matthew XVll. 20, 21. {S^jiaBt-ttoii-rW-h 

s\nd he saith uuto them, Because of your little faith : for 
verily I say unto you, If ye have faith as a gi*ain of miLstaitl seed, 
ye shall say unto this mountain, Remove hence to yonder place ; 
and it shall remove ; and nothing shall be impossible unto you. 



[Repeated in Matthew XXI, which is parallel mth Mark 
XI. But the added vei-se which appeal's in some MSS., Matt. 
XVII. 21, is analogous to Gotamo's exclamation about ignoran(»e], 



Numerical Collection VI. 24. 

Monks, a monk endowed with six ([ualities can cleave the 
Himalaya, the monarch of moimtains. But what a doctrine for 
vile ignorance I Wliich are the six V 

Monks, supix)se a monk is oxptn-t in the attainment of 
Trance (or concenti^ation), in the maintenance thereof and the 
rising therefrom: exjx^i-t iu the obscure intimations of trance, in 
its range, and in earnest aspiration thei-eunto. A monk endowed 
with these six qualities, O monks, can cleave the Himfdaya, the 
monarch of mountains. ]3ut what a doctrine for vile ignorance I 



[Li the mediicval Additions to the Tabnud, there is a story 
told by Rabbi Nathan of a stone-t^utter who broken up a mountain 
piecemeal, and pushed the last remaining rock into the Jordan. 
Tliough told as a parable, it apj)eai's to presene some remi- 
niscence of a Palestinian trying to cany out literally the words 
of Christ. See Rodkinson's Babylonian Talmud, translation of 
tract Aboth, ]). 29]. 

.;/. .;«. .;*. jf .;f .;«. .;f 

35. Healing the Sick. 



Matthew VIII. 16. {!^kmAco-\-:^.). 

When (iven was come, they brought unto him many de- 
moniacs : and he cast out the spirits icifJi a wtyrcK and healed all 
that were sick. 

[The })arallol ])assage in Mark I. 34, says that he liealed 
many, not all ]. 
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John XV. 3. (j|?]»P5i-£e)H). 

Abtiiuly 3'e are dean because of the tvord wliicli I have siH)keu 
unto 3'cm. 

[It is tnie that spiritual cleanness is hei*e meant, but we 
know that in the Testament, the two ^o liand in hand. See Mark 
n. 5 ; John V. 14]. 



Classified Collection XLVI. 14. 

Thus have I heard. At one season the Loitl wiis stavinjjr at 
liajagaha, in the Bambu Grove beside the Squinels' feeding- 
j^roimd. Now at that season the venerable Kassajx) the Gi-eat 
was staying at the Fig-tree Grotto, and was sick, suffering and 
severely ill. Tlien the Lord, having arisen from his evening 
retirement, went up to the venerable Kassinx) the Gi-eat, and sat 
on a seat prepared for him. And so sitting, the Lord said : 
" I hope you are bearing up ; I ho|)e you are able to move, and 
that 3'our pains are going away, and not cjoming on. Deep 
breathing is a sign that the}' are going away, and not c<:)ming on. 

" No, Lord ; I am not tearing up ; I am not able to move ; 
my severe pains are coming on ; they ai-e not going away." 

** Kassapo, theie are these seven branches of wisdom 

thorouglily taught by me, practised and develoj)ed ; and they 

conduce to higher knowledge, to full enlightment, to Nirvana. 

What ai-e the seven ? They ai-e : 

[1.] Mental coUectedness. 

[2.] Search for truth. 

[o.] Will-|)ower. 

[4.] Joy. 

[5.] Peace. 

[().] Sustaineil coUectedness/^ 

[7.] Ecjuanimity. Qor, Trance). 
** These ai-e the seven branches of wisdom thoroughly taught 
I)}' me, practised and develoj)ed ; and they conduce to higher 
knowledge, to full enlightment, to Nirvana." 

** Cei-tainly, () Loixl, these ai-e the branches of wisdom. 
( Vn-tainly, O Auspicious One, these are the branches of wisdom." 
Tliis is wliat the Loixl said, and the venerable Kassapo the 
Great was rapt and rejoiced at the utterance of the LorI. And 
the venerable Kassap(j the Great got up from that sickness ; and 
so his sickness was renouilced.*^^ 

(1) Pahino, the rej^iialar wonl for renouncing or forsaking sin. 
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Ditto. XLVI, 15. 

[Tlu^ inure celebriited disciple Moj^jjc^llruio is eured in the 
same way at the Vulture's Peak]. 



Ditto. XLVI 16. 

At one season the Lord was sta3-iug at Kfija-^alia, iii the 
Bambii (ti-ovo l)esid(j the Squinels' feediiig-*^-ouiid. Now at 
that seasou the Lord was sick, sufferiu^, and severely ill. And 
the venerable Cundo tlie Great went up to the Lord, and sat re- 
s^iectfullv on one side. And while ho was so sittiuji;, the Lord 
said to hini : ** Cundo, call to mind tlie seven branches of 
wisdom. ' 

" Lord, there are these seven branches of wisdom tlioroughly 
taught l)y the Loixl, practised and develo|)ed ; and they conduce 
to higher knowledge, to full enlightenment, to Nirvana." 

[Cmido then recites them, as given above]. 

*' C'ertainly, Cundo, these are the branches of wisdom ; tliese 
aie the branches of wisdom." 

Tliis is what the veueral)le C-undo the (Ireat said, and the 
Master approved. Then the L(n*d got up from that sickness ; 
and tlnLs his sickness was renounced. 



[All three of these passages ar(^ in tlic^ Pitritta, an ancient 
Pali manual of Scriptural selecticms for use in daily life. It was 
piiily translative! into French (but with none of these passages) 
b}' Leon Feer in 1871, avIio also, in 188 J>, translated the first of 
the thi-ee from the Tibetan. Tlu^ Paritta or Parittam (i.e. Defence) 
is used in Ceylon to this dav as a ward against evil. Tlie Greek 
historian Anian (second contm*y, but using pre-Christian soiu'ces) 
Ix^ai-s witness to the Hindu bc^lief in spiritual healing. He saj's 

{Indica 15 ) ; ** The Sophists were supposed to cure whatever 

Avas curable, not without God (ovk avevdeov)^^ 

* -if ^ -::- -::- * -;f 

36. Prayer. 



Mark XI. 24, ^b. (.^nif-i^-h -^iti^.thir.:. 

All tilings wliatsoever ye pray and ask for, l)elieve tluit ye 
have received them, and ye shall have them. And whensover ve 
stand praying, forgive, if ye have aught against any one; that 
yoiu' Father also wliich is in heav(»u mav forgive* von vour 
trespasses. 



- ^1 ■** -* - ■ 
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Middling Collection, Dialogue 41. 

Citizeus, if a pioiis and upright man should Avisli : '* OIi, 
that I, upon the Ixxly's dissolution after death, may be born into 
fellowship with a great family of [the caste of the] Nobles! " it 
wiU come to pass ; upon the body's dissolution after death he 
will l)e born into fellowsliip with a gi'eat family of Nobles. And 
why ? BecaiLse ho was pious and upright. 

Citizens, if a pious and upright man should wish to be l)orn 
after death into a great Brahmin famil}", a gi'eat middle class 
family, or into fellowship with the various onlei'S or angels 
[wliich are enumerated], he will Ijo so, because pioas and upright. 
And if ho should wisli, after destniction of tlie cardinal vices, to 
realise by his own su]^)ernal knowledge in this present world, to 
1)0 initiated into, and abide in the viceless d(»liveranc(j of heart 
and intellect, it will come to pass. 



Classified CoUection XU. 10. 

On this occjision tlie citizen^^^ Citto was sick, siillering and 
severely ill. Then a number or park-fairies, forest-fairies, tree- 
fairies — fairies dwelling among the lords of plants, grasses and 
forests — came flocking together imto the citizen Citto and said : 
'* Pray,^''* citizen, that in the future you may be a king, an (Mn- 
|x>ror (cakkavatti)S' 

C.T. UPMfll+n (N.C. No. 541, Bi^ 2 ab). 

3 ._.. 

[(Jitto refuses to pray for temporal Pros|X3rity, and instead 
ho converts his friends and kinsfolk to Buddhism, after which he 
dies. In both Christian and Buddhist texts we have the central 
idea that the strong aspiration of a good man takes effect. But 
ho must fii-st be good.^*^^ To the Christian it is the answer of 
God to petition ; to tlie Buddhist it is the response of cosmic law]. 



(1) Oahapati, literally "householder," but meaning also a village magiHtrate, 
a financier, a commoner, a social magnate. 

(2) Fanidhehl. The use of this word in Buddhist literature is equivalent to 
the Christian praying. 

(3) Compare ^Tiddling Collection, Dialopcue G, translated in S. 15. E. XI. 
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37. Mental Origin of Disease. 



Mark n. 5. (ft?ri*|z: <?>£). 

Jesus, seeing their faith, saith iiuto the sick of the* p^lsv, 
Son, thy sins are forgiven. 



John V. 14. (jKtt^fio+CT). 
Behold, tliou aii made whole: sin no more, lest a woi-se 
thing l)efall thee. 

Classified Collection XXXV. 74. 

This took place at Savatthi. 

A ceitain monk appix>ached the Loi-d in the usual way, and 
sitting on one side, he said unto him : " Lord, there is in such 
and such a cloister a new and inexperienced monk who is sick, 
suffering and sevei-ely ill. Will the Lord be so kind as to go to 
him and comfort him ? " 

Then the Lord, considering tliat this monk was a novice 
and sick and inexperienced, went to him. Now when that monk 
saw the Lord coming, even from afar, he began to make room on 
the couch. Then the Lord said to him : *' Come, now, there Ls 
no need to act thus : there ai-e seats here made read}' : I will sit 
on one of them." And the Lord did so. Wile sitting, he said 
to the monk : " Surely, monk, you can l)ear up ; you are able to 
move ; the pains are going away and not coming on. Yoiu* deep 
breathing is a sign that they ai-e going away, and not coming 
on. 

" No, Lord, I cannot bear up ; 1 am not able to move ; m}' 
shai*p pains are coming on ; they are not going away. The deep 
breathing is a sign that the}' are coming on, and not going away." 



C.T. ^plIn+4: (N.C.No. 544, &jzq9blOn). 



" Moni, you have not any remorse or regret alovi anything^ 
have yon ? 
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** (\n*taiiily, Lord ; I liave niiK-li remoi-sc and much re^i^iet. ' 
*" You ceiiaiulv ai'e not to lilamo for anv luiscouduct ? '' 
"It is not that, Lonl.'* 

*' Well, monk, if you ai'e not to blame for any misconduct, 
tlien \vhy have you ]emoi*se and I'egi'et? ' 



" Lord, 1 do not know the meaninj^ of tlie d(H*trint* of moral 
]>urity taught by the Lord/' 

** Well monk, if 3'ou do not know tliat, wliat doctrine tau*^ht 
l>y me do vou know the meaning of ? " 

** Loixl, 1 know the meaning of the doctrine about ]>a.ssion 
and abstinence taught by the Lord/' 

** Good, monk, go<xl. It is well that you know the meaning 
of the doctrine about ^mssion and abstinence taught by me, for 
the meaning of these is the doctrine I teach. Wliat think you, 
O monk? Is the eye permanent or impimnanent?" 

** Imi)ermainent, Lord." 

" .Yre the ear, the nose, the tongu<?, i\w body and the mind 
jxmnanent or impeimanent ? " 

" Impermanent, Lord." 

**But is the impermanent painful or ])leasant?" 

- Painful, Loixl/' 

** Well, then, can you ])redicate of what is im[)ernianent, 
l>ainful and liable to change : * This is mine, I am this, this is 
myself? " 

** No, Loiil, you cannot.** 

** Monk, when the noble and learned disciple sees this, he 
gix>ws weary of the eye, wear\' of ear, nose, tongue, l)ody and 
mind. He knows that after this existence there is no l)eyond." 

This is what the Loi-d said, and that monk w^as rapt and vq- 
joiced at the utterance of the Loixl. And while that exposition 
was Ijeing uttered, thei-e arose in that monk the pure and spotless 
eye of religion, namely the tnith, tliat whatever has the quality 
of l>eginning has also the quality of cessation. 
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[TIkj (juestioii iilxjut reiii(H*s<* jiiid regret l)riii*<s out tli(* idea 
tluit (liseasfj is tlie nmiilt of sin ov of Im^l mental states induced 
tliereby. In Mojijhinia 3f>, a Jain objects that the Buddhists 
liave niastc»]*y over tlieir iniuds, hut not over tlieir l:Kxlies. (lota- 
nio i-eplies : " Wlien the IkkU' is uncontrolled, so is the lieaii : 
^vlien the IkkIv is cc>ntrolled, tlip henii is likewise."] 
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38. Display of Psychical Power Forbidden. 



MarkVm. 11,12. (j&M7f»!^Ae>-h--,i-r.). 
And the Pharist'i^s came foi*th, and ])egan to question with 
him, soekinj; of him a sign from heaven, tempting him.* And he 
sighed deej)ly in his spirit, and saith. Why doth this generation 
seek a sign ? Verily, I say unto you, Tliere shall no sign be 
given mito this genenition. 

Minor Section on Discipline, V. 8. 

(Trani'ljitod in S. li. E. XX. p. 81). 

Ye are not, () monks, to disjJay i)sychieal ][X)wer or miracle 
of superhuman kind })efore the laity. Whoever does so is guilty 
of a misdemeanor. 



CT. V^^WUirY— (Nc. no. 1122., n^^ \\\ b). 



.^ j0k M^ H. -4 /i^ .'A 
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39. Saving Power of Belief. 



Mark IX. 38. (Rs/if-A^ttfAj. 

Jesus sjiid iiuto liim. If tliou eaust ! All tliiii*i:s niv }K)ssi})le 
to liim tliat believeth. 

CL John ni. 18. and the New Tostanieut tluon^hont. 



Numerical Collection 1. 17. 

Mi)uks, I do not perceive another single (jiiality whereby 
Ijeiugs, \iiK>u the dissolution of the body after death, rise again 
in states of suffering, woe, destiiiction and liell, to be coni]>ai"ed, 
() monks, to false belief. 

Beings possessed of false lielief, () mouks, uikjii the dissolu- 
tion of the body after death, rist> again in states of suffering, 
woe, destruction .ind hell. 

Monks, I do not perceive another ( quality \vherel)y beings, 
uixjn the dissolution of the Ixxly after death, rise again in the 
world of weal and paradise, to ])e coni])ared, () nic^nks, Avith 
Right Belief/'> 

Beings jxDsscissed of Iiight Bt?lief, O monks, u][)on th(^ dis- 
solution of the body aften* death, rise again in the world of 
])aradisf^ 



C.T. >|):^Sll (N.C. No. 714, ^7^ 30 a). 

M^mn^, ifirrr-^, mm^^^ mi>xmn^ iim^isc. ^ 

mmmmi%^. mmmm^ ^mmp^^ mmis^mo — 

^nn^^ ifrw -m mm^^^ m&.m^^ iha".^^^ ^ 

m-^'\H^mw0.^ mi^m^^ mmmm. '^mj^mo 

if * * * -if -:f •{■ 

40. Spiritual Sonship and Spiritual Sacrifice. 



John! 12-13. (tt»»-cDt--:.i-H). 

But as many fis received him, to them gave he the right to 
become children of God, even to them that believe on liis name : 



(1) The first step in the Noble Eightfold Path of Gotamo's famous Sermon 
in the Deer Park near Benares. The doctrine of tho Having power of Belief is 
tlins fnndamentftl in Buddhism. # 
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whieli were l)oi-u, not (jf blood, nor of tlu^ will of the ilesli, nor of 
the will of man, Imt of God. 



John in. 5-7. (tt|ftiiH<?)jt-t:). 

A'erily, veril}', I say unto thee, Except a man l)e l)orn of 
water and the Spirit, he cfinnot enter into the kingdom of God. 
That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that which is bom 
of the Spirit is spii-it. Marvel not that I said iinto thee. Ye 
mast l>e born anew. 

Romans Vm. 17. im&iAco-r^)- 

If children, then heii-s ; heii-s of Grod, and joint-hell's with 
Oluist ; if so be that we suffer with him, that we mav be also 
glorifie<l with him. 

1 Corinthians IV. 15. (S^M^^iUi^raotfi) 

For though ye should have ten thoiLsand tutoi*s in Christ, 
yet have ye not many fathei^ : for in (lirist Jesus T l)egat you 
through the Gospel. 

Galatians IV. 19. (jntft^itra© ^:/L). 

M}' little childi^n, (^f whom I am again in travail until 
C'hrist be formed in you. 

Philemon 10. (pfijpgei ). 

I beseech thee for my child, wlumi I have begotten in my 
lK)nds. 

Matthew IX. 13. {Siki'S^A^t^)- 
(On sacrifice) 
But go ye and learn what this meaneth, I desire mercy, and 
not sacrifice : for I came not to call the righteous, but sinners, 

[I desire mer(»v, and not sacrifice, is a quotation from Hosea 
VI. 6.]. 

Matthew XII. 7. (i&jkl^t i^j-t). 

But if ye had known what this meaneth, I desire mercy, 
and not sacrifice, ye would not have condemned the guiltless. 



Hebrews IX. 23. (*jfi*t;^fi?>1i-H). 
It was necessaiy therefore that the copies of tlie things in 
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the Leavens should Ije cleansed with these: but the heavenly 
things themselves with l)etter sacrifices than these. 



Logia Book} 100. 

This was said bv the Lord, said bv the Arahat, and lieaixl 
by me. 

Monks, I am a Brahmin, suitable to beg of ; drinking always 
puie drink ; wearing my last body ; an incomparable Healer and 
Physician. Te are my lawful sons, bom of my mouth, bom of 
my religion/^* ci-eated by i-eligion ; spiritual heii-s, not carnal 
ones. 

Tliere are also, O monks, l)oth carnal and spuitual alms ; 
camal and spiritual distribution ; carnal and spiritual help. And 
the spiritual is always the chief. 

And again thei"e are two sacrifices ; carnal sacrifice and spir- 
itual saciifice ; and of these twain, the chief one, monks, is the 
spiritual sacrifice. 

Tliis is the meaning of what the Tjin-d spake, and here it is 
i-eiidei-ed thus : 

He who, without stint, hath offered a spiritual sacrifice — 
The Tathagato, who pitieth all beings — 
He indeed is the best among. angels and mortals : 
Sentient beings worsliip him who hath passed beyond 
Existence. 
Exactly this is tlie meaning of what the Loixl, said, and thus 
it was heard by me. 



S.P. J!;iJ||+_ (N.C.No. 540, St 76 a). 
n»5J J 



-:?•»*•;*•*#* 



(1) Or, spiritually bom {dhamma-hom). 

(2) Logia 100 is wanting in the Chinese Itivytika (N.C. No. 714), but this pas- 
sage with omission of the utterance about the spiritual sacrifice is found in the 
text corresponding to the Samyutta VIlI. 7, i.e. the text above cited and Mi^Pi 
i-E (N.C. No. 544, ^ffl 63). Similarity of this Logia passage with the Sela of 
the Sutta Niputa is also to be noticed. To this latter text we have a correspond, 
ing text in the Chinese Ekottara (^pi^egi-:^, ^H 4*2-43), but the stanzas are 
omitted. (A.M.) 
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41. The Spritual Warfare is Internecine. 



Luke Xn. 49-53. (iitM^S-\'r.(7>m-\'h-B.-t^). 

I caine to cast fiie ui^k)u the eai-tli ; ami what will I, if it is 
already kindled ? But I Iiavo a baptism to l^e baptized witli ; 
aud how am I straitened till it be accomplished ! Tliiuk ye that 
I am come to give i^eace in the eai-th ? I tell you, Na}', but ra- 
ther division: for there shall l>e fi-om hencefoi-tli five in one 
house divided, three against two, and two Jigainst thi-ee. Tliey 
sliall be divided, father against son, and son against father; 
mother against daughter, and daughter against her mother; 
mother-in-law against her daughter-in-law, and daughter- in-Liw 
against her mother-in-law. 



Matthew X. 34-36. (RjkWi-^Hrw— WA). 

Think not that I came to send peace on the eai-tli : I came 
not to send i^)eace, but a sword. For I came to set a man at 
variance against his father, and the daughter against lier mother, 
and the daughter-in-law against lier motlier-in-law : and a man's 
ffx>s shall l)e thov of his own household. 



Hymns of the Faith 294, 295. 

Mother and father Imving slain. 
And two kings of tlie Wanior caste ; 
A kingdom and its jx^ople having slain, 
A Brahmin scatlieless ir(x?s. 



}->' 



Mother and father having slain, 
And two kings of the Brahmin caste, 
Yea, and an eminent man 1 )esides, 
A Iteihmin scatlieless jicx^s. 



?-»^ 



[There was a hiw in ancient India forbidding a }3rahmin to 
be executed though guilty of the woi-sfc crimes. (S. B. E. Vol. 
II, p. 242 ; XTV, pp. 201 and 2^33). The Buddhists, wlio so often 
use the word Brahmin in a mvstic sense, allude hei-e to the kill- 
ing of our psycliical parents, craving and ignorance. See the 
note in Beal's Dhammapada fro in the Chinese. Paul CaiiLs, in 
(quoting this note {Buddhism and its Christian Criticfi, pp. 190, 
191) adduces Matthew X. 21 as a parallel. But the text i-efei-s 
to Pei-secaition. Tlu^ true parallel is based upon an oracle of the 
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prophet Micalis (\T^I. 6). In Matthew, the predictiou of jk)!'- 
secutiou is elosel}* associjited witli the mystic iittei'ance about 
spiritual warfare, Imt Luke rightly se])a rates the two (Luke XII. 
4-12 ; 49-53)]. 



* i* * * * * * 



PART IV. 

THE LORD. 

^f -Jf -:f -:f *f * * 

42. The Saviour is unique. 



John I: 14 and 18. {VMrn-'^tm-A). 

The Word l>ecame flesh, and dwelt amoug iis (and wo beheld 
his gloiy, glory as of the only Ixigotten from tlie Father), full of 

gi-ace and truth No mau hatll seen God at auy time; the 

only Ifegotten Son, whicli is in the bosom of t]ie Father, he hath 
declared him. 

Hebrews IX: 26. [^i\iMf^^ k(^\y.\). 

Now once at the end of tJie a(jcs hath he been manifested to 
pnt away sin by the sacrifice of himself. 



Numerical Collection 1, 15.^'^ 

(TriinslateJ in substonco by Oldenberg : Buddfutj English trunslation, 1882, 
p. 328. Cf. Long Collection, Dialogue 28;<-) Middling Collection, Dialogue 115, 
Chinese 181. P^-t 32 a). 



(1) In the Chinese Ekottara there is no text exactly agreeing with this, but 
we have in three passages mention of one Tathilgata appearing in the world. 

mMm (N.C. No. 543, I5t- i^»l)) ; fi-'A^mnW. ^IHiDJKSaSfiHR.jH: 

;?J7-Affi9l*^iH: 

fi.iK (Do. R-- 19b) : -^w-AW%j!f^iH: mM^mwSiMmm^M '^^, ;i 

i17-AWmi«:nf.aB;*^AR &W^m^m 

^A (Do. R- 30b): nKBm^^^mmWs., 'iai^^»^IE«.Jligi*MM: 

»]5Slf#.W*a$-3£, WmfeftttSilfrro (A.M.) 

(2) With this agrees in substance :^NiRgilffi (^^C. No. 545, (18), /^/l 03a). 
There we read : ^hn^m^&MMfSt&i, ^ft^^m^m^^mnM^^miOi^^-:^^* 
yi^m^Jio ie. The Lord is incomparable in his wisdom, incomparable in his 
uiiracnlons i)owcrs ; all the ascets and priests in the world cmnot excell the 
TathAgata (in these respects). (A.M.) 
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It is unlikely ami impossible, O inouks, tor two Arahats who 
are ][)erfect Budclhas to arise simultaneously in the same W(jrld- 
systom ; this is not likely. But it is likely, () monks, for one 
Arahat who is a |)ei'fert Bnddlia, to arise in one world-system; 
this is ([iiiU^ likely. 

C.T. ifM J^^IS (N.C. Xo. 181 of Xo. 512, R-b 32 ft) 



[A similar statement is made of an emperor,^ *^ and Hum it is 
denied that a woman can be a Buddha, an em])eror, a Sakko, a 
^Ifiro, or a l^rahma.] 

Numerical Collection IV, 36. 

(Tartly translated by H, Kern : ^lanuiil of Buildhism : LcMpzig, 1S9:», \). CI). 

Onco the Lord had entered upon the main nriul l)etwtjen 
High-toAvn and White-town. Now l^ono the Bralinn'n entei-ed it 
likewise. And he saw the wheels on the Tjord's feet, with their 
thousand stK)kes, their tii-es and naves, and all their pai-ts com- 
plete. Having seen them, he thought to him.self ** AVonderful 
and marvelloiLs indeed! These cannot l)e the fecit of a human 
beinpj/' 

Then the Lord, stepping aside from the rojul, sat at th(i ro<^t 
of a tree in the ix)stiu*e of meditation, holding his Ixxly, erect, 
1( Making straight before him, and collecting his mind. And Doiio 
the Brahmin, following the Lord's feet, saw liim sitting at a tree- 
r(K)t with serene and ])leasing l(X)ks, his faculties and mind at 
]^)ea(;e, with the highest control nnd calm, in tlie attainment [of 
trance], subdued and guaixled. U]^x)n seeing the hero liteially, 
the ele])hant), with liis faculties at ])eac(», h(i ap])roacli<'d tlie 
Ti( )rd and said : 

'' Ar<^. you not an ang(?l? " 

'' No, Bralnnin ; J am not an angcjl." 

** Are vou not a celestial genius?" 

*'No, Bralnnin ; I am not." ' 

" Are you not a jiroblin ?" 

''No, Bralimin ; I am not a goblin." 

*' Are you not a man V " 

"No, Bralnnin ; r am not a max." 

(3) I was interested to learn lately from the lips of a Hindu that the ancient 
title cakknixitti is applied to<lay lo the Qaoen of England as Em)»r«\ss (*f Indii. 
(Note of IHO!)). 
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*'I you are uoue of these, what are von, then? " 
" Braluuiu, those Depravities (dsavct) wlierefix)iu, as an uiigel, 
I should consider myself undelivered, are for me renounced, 
uprooted, dug out, annihilated, unable to rise again in the fntui'e. 
Aud those Depravities wlierefrc^m, as a genie, a goblin or a man, 
I should consider mjself undelivered, are likewise renoimced 
and uprooted. Mouks^" even as a blue lotus, a water-rose or a 
white lotus is l)oni in the water, gi-ows up iu the water, and 
stands lifted above it bj-'the water uudefiled, eveu so, Brahmin, 
am I l-Kjni iu the world, growu up in the world and I abide, 
overcoming the world, 1)y the world uudefiled. O, Brahmin, you 
must call me n Buddha." 



S.T. ilpnJW'^'" (N.C. No 511, K- 23 a). 

-itis m^mm/^mmm ^^'mn^ (Ukkattiui 

(Dakura?) m^~H^l^ [-mT^A^jE$]o i^ Yl" S « 

(Dhuma) mfs^mm^mnkmfo v^m^m^^mm^f-mtik^ 
ii% mmm$' ^^6^^. f^-nsi^, iFM\s.mii£:^M^m^^ 

AC#A]*?"o 



(4) Evi^iently a sli^) of the scribes for " O Brahmin." Tlie passage occurs in 
Saniyuta XXII, 94, transkited below, Parallel 58. 

(5) Cf. The Chinese Ekottarn ^Mll+ (N.C. No. 543, /X:- 82-^3), where 
the same thing is told of MandgalyAyana, and SOWIi"^^ (C.N. No. 540, ^£. 5(> a) 
which agrees perfectly with the version here quoted, except the placp, (at (^Vila- 
village in Kor/alfi). 

In a chapter ot the later C'hincse I )harmapada version corresponding to XXII. 
of the Pali we find a passage similar to these stanzas ; i.e. 

jtyk^mmi ca (NX-. No. U39, m:^- n^ b). 

^|f^]S:^d- (.)no who overcomes himseli is a hero, 

^ffMft£ Endowed with all good conducts ; 

i^^S^ld ^^^' i** neither deva nor gandharva, 

^JK&.^5^ ^<>r Mara, nor Brahmfi. 

Further on the exercise of self-control is admonished. (A.!M.) 

(6) Here are enumeiated Naga, Gundhnrvii, Asura, Garuda, Kiuuara and 
Malioraga. (A.M.) 
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'''''^tmmm ^Mm^x mmmmm mmmmvjii 
Aii#A^ m^mv^^o kn^m^m -^«ia^ 
EmBmmo ixxi^mm^ si4K7k^ rfn*^«* 



Note on the Grotesque in Buddhism. 

Tho coniparisou of Buddha to an elephaut'^'^- excites in soiiKi 
n smile. ]3ut the ek^])liant is jast as gentle as the lamb and far 
more majestic, yet wo ai*e not sluH-ked l>y the Apocalyptic Laml) 
upon the throne of the Godheml. I am told that certain items 
in the Buddhist Scriptm'es are trivial or grotesque. Are the 
Gospels free from the like ? Joseph's ^lerplexity at the pregnancy 
of Mary, till a dream assures him it is supernatm*al ; the icxnl 
and raiment of the Baptist ; the fantastic scenes of the Tempata- 
tion ; the baptismal Dove ; the transmuted water ; the extem- 
porized creation of fishes ; the Devils who know the Son of God ; 
the clay and the spittle ; the Gadai^ne swine (so humoix>usly 
depicted by Carlyle) ; the coin in the fish's mouth ; the Matthsean 
parallel between Jonali's three nights and Christ's ; the rivei*s 
that flow from a belie^er's belly; the blasted fig tree; the 
Mattlnean mistake about the two asses ; tho anointed foot wiped 
with ft womau'fl hair ; the whipping of the huckstei^ ; the Mat- 
thjean apparitioiLs of the corpses ; the hand in the resurrected 
side ; the risen Lord eating broiled fisli ; the vision of the sheet- 
full of animals ; the Elects collected by a trum})et ; the 
adultei-ers cast into a ]>ed: are not all these New Testament 
incidents and saws gi'otescpie except to us who are |xjwerfully 

(7) Tlic answer of Buddha is given in verse. (A.M.) 

(8) This corresponds to tho P»li stanzas : Yo vedi &c. (A.M.) 

(9) "We have in the Chinese three versions of the text corresponding to tliu 
IVdi Aiiguttara IV. 3<«. Two are found in the Brahmana-samynkta of the 
Samyukta-Hgama and one in the sixth division (38*^' Chapter of Nanjio's Cata- 
logue) in the Ekottara. The three agree with the Pali in substance. The Sam- 
yukta versions give the name of the Brahmania (Dona in Pali) as Dhi'ana or fyinohe 
and give ^3. of the IVili in verse after the stanzas of \ i. (omitted in the 
translation above). 

The Ekottara versions gives no name of the Brahmaj.ui and explains what 
are the six senses and how these are annihilated in Buddha. This part stands 
for % 3. and 4. of the Prdi. 

(10) Cf. Lalitavistirn Chap. V., A-jCt»if (WPM ^ ^•) ^^^'^ Windisch at the XII. 
Congress of Orientali.sts. (A.M.) 
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psycliolc^ized by the Christian ideals? No philosopher will 
make objection for ii moment to the Biuldhist books on the 
s(»ore of the ^otesque. 



M. J^ M. ^ ii. .'C -'f 

tV rt •• *» '• «k *• 



43. I have Overcome the World. 



John XVI. 33. (««ittWi-AoflfH). 
Be of ^(Hxl cheer : I have overcome the world. 



1. John V. 4, 5. iHfy^m-ll&^m,^)- 

Wliatsoever is begotten of God overcometh the world : and 
this is the victory that hath overcome the world, [even] our 
faith. And who is he that overcoraetli tlie world, but he that 
l)elievetli that Jesus is the Son of God? 



Numerical Collection IV. 36. 

(Cf. also Calssifiod Collection XXII. 94, below translated in Parallel No. 58). 

I am bom in the world, groAvn up in the world, and having 
overcome the world, I abide by the same undefiled. [Ke])eated 
fiom above]. 

S.P. ^|5nJILq (N.(\No.5i4, ^^ :l>:Ju)/'^ 



[Tliis Parallel is verbal : 'eyco vepiKjjKu rov Koaixov==\ahain[ 
lohim ahhiblanjya. Tlie aliam is understotxl in tlie vlhnrdml, I 
abide. Ahhihhuyya is the verbal noun, whicli is so much used 
in Pali. Considering this idiom, it is no strain of grammar to 
translate Jnlcam abhiUifn/yt vihnrnnii: '' T hav<^ overcome the 
world and abide " cVrc] 



♦ ***■* 



;t. M. 



44. The Light of the World. 



John Vni : 12 (|^^WAe)t--). 

Jesus spake unto them, saying, I am tlio light of llio world. 

(1) This I take from Ibe verse si>oken of in the preceedinj^ note 7. to Parallel 
12. It corresponds to the Pali na upalippumi lokeaa. Unfortunately the words 
for lolcum ahhlbhuyya are wanting in both versions of the Samynkta. Instead of 
them both have six or seven lines, last of \\hifhrcad: "The end of birth and 
death is reached (])y nie)," 3JJ5f^;h:^HFSo 



44. THE LIGHT OF THK WOULD. 131) 

John IX : 5-7. [^^^Aon—t). 

When I am in the workl, I am the light of the world. Whcm 
he hacl thiLs sjxjken, he spat iipou tlie gi-oimd, and made day of 
the spittle, and anointed his eyes with the clay. 

[Observe the c(^nne(jtioii l>etween UgJit ami f/te ci/e,] 



Classified Collection LVI. 38. 

Monks, so long as moon and snn arise not in the Avorld, so 
long is there no api)eai*anee of gi*eat glory, of giieat splendor. 
Tlien is there gloom and darkness deiLS<} : night and day an^ 
known not, nor months and foiinights, nor s(^asons of the year. 
But when, O monks, the moon and sun arise in the world, then 
is there appeaiiince of gi-eat glor}', of great splendor : gloom and 
dense darkness ai-e no moi-e ; then night an<l da}' are known, and 
montlis and foiinights and seasons of the year. 

Even so, monks, so long as there arises no Tatliagat(j, a Jfoly 
One, a i^erfect Buddha, so long is there no apix>arance of gieat 
gloiy, of gixiat splendor. Tlien is there gloom and darkness 
deiLse : there is no pi-oclaination of tlie Four Noble Tniths, no 
preaching tliei*eof, no publication, no establishment, no exjK)si- 
tion, analysis, elucidation. But when, () monks, a Tathagato, a 
Holy One, a ^Xii-fect Buddha aris(}th in the world, them is there 
ap^x^aiimce of gi*oat glory and of spl<}nd()r gi-eat ; gloom and 
dense darkness are no moi*c5 : tlien is thf^n^ proclamation <jf the 
Four Xoble Tiiiths ; there is preaching thei'cof, publicatirni, 
establishment, «*x|K)sition, analysis, elucidation. 

C.T. |#:M+3l (N.c. Xo.:n, ii •. h»;i>). 

ms^w^'^mit&. ??0jR>mttti!i)>«-, -^j*M^>^>ai*i^ 
wm^ ^i«iiife.^. ^m\m^ mwuu^ if^jimm^ 

Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

r ...k K}1 tLc Vina: Decease. Tnuislated in 8. iJ. E., Vol. XI, p.p. li:\ i2'2, 127). 

T«M>s«x»n Avill tlu* Ijn'i] tub^v Nirvana! T^X) soon will the 
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Auspicious Oue euter Nirvann ! Too soon will the Light of the 
World (literally, Eye in the World) vanish away ! 



C.T. ^M'M^J^ (N.C. No. 2. of Xo. 545, ft/t 14 ft, 20 b, 21 a). 
(Cf. M^m h ?*#f» pp. 180-181). 



.<& M, Jt ML iL .'<. -i. 



45. King, Redeemer and Conqueror 

of the Devil. 



John XVm : 37. iH^tk^-f'Acrjn-t). 
Pilate thefore said imto him, Ai*t thou a king theu? Jesas 
ansAvei'ed, Tliou sayest that I am a king, To this end have I 
l>een bom, and to this end am I come into the Avorld, that I 
should l)ear Avitness nnto tlie truth. Everv oue that is of the 
tnith hoaretli mv voice. 

ft 

MarkX: 45. {&am-\'(^mtm.)- 

For verily the Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister, ainl to give liis life a ransom ioi many. 



John XII: 31. (ft'ifi|y):iz:6?ji»f -). 

Now is the judgment of this worM : now shall the prince of 
this world l)e cast out. 

Sela-Sutta. 

(Double text : (.'oUection of Suttas and ^liililliug Collecticn, Dialogue 92). 0) 

I am a King, O Selo ! 
An inconiparal)le King of religion. ^-^ 
By religion I set rolling a Avheel, 
.\n iiTesistible wheel 

(1) TluH Buttii is found neitber in the Chiasee Modhyuiua nor in other 
Chinese text, bnt the persons of Seln (jjftSE) and Keniya (lgj$$) are found in a 
Sutra of itW20+>*; (N.C. No. 513, fj^B -42). This sutra agrees in substance vrith 
the Digha No. 27. AfjgnTtrm which is also found in SlfcH^lftffi (N.C No. 5 of No. 
545). 

The utterance of Bnddha that he is a religious King is found in two places 
of the Chinese Ekotlara (R— 5S b, J^^H 52 a). There wo read : 
l^4^jE&iE^,«Htt3lD and 
a4**4|iiaaEo (A.M.) 

(2) Or Truth (as in John :) Ithammo, which we generally translate'* D<M;trine." 
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Wlmt ought t<) be supremely known 1 know, 

Wliat oiiglit to be |)ei'fec*ted I i)erfect, 

What oiiglit to \ye renounced I I'enounce : 

Tlieii^fore, O Brahmin ! am I Buddha. 

Discipline thy doubt of me, 

SmTender thyself, () Bi-alunin! 

Hard to obtain is the ap^jearing 

( )f fully Enlightened Ones i-ejieatelly. 

He wlio indeed is hard in the world to obtain, 

In manifestation rei)eate<lly. 

Tliat/td/y Englighiened One, () Brahmin, am I.^^> 

Physician invomparaUe^^^ 

(lodlike, l)evond measuix* 

A cnisher of the Devil's arm v. 

Having subjugate<l all enemies, 

I rejoice as ono who liatli nowhen* a fi^ar. 

Tliou ai-t Buddha, thoU ai-t the Master, 
Tliou art the Sage who overcomest tlie Dovil, 
Tliou liJist cast off all inclinations : 
And having crossed over thyself, liast iV^rried this 
[Imman] race across. 

«L .«4 -*4. .U .*<. .*X. .*C 

•• «% •• #* «• •« •• 

46. Lion of his Race. 



Revelation V : 5. (St^fc|E^:)it:). 

Weep not: In^hold the Lion that is of the tril)e of Judali, 
the Hoot of David, hath overcome, to oj^x^n tlie b<M)k and the 
seven seals t]ien»of. 



Numerical Collection V. 99. 

"' Lion,' () monks: this is the api)ellatioii of the Tathagato, 
tlie Holy One, the fully Enlightened One. liecause, monks, 
Avhen the Tathagato prot^laims the Doctrine to a company he 
does so with a lion- voice. If he proclaim it unto monks or nuns, 
he proclaims it compi-ehensively, Anth nothing omitted ; and 

(3) Xamerical CoUection 1 : 13. 

(4) Itivutiika, 100. 
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likewise unto ' laj'-disciples, whether men or womeu. Aud if, 
monks, the Tathagato proclaim the Doctrine to the common 
l)eople even, who merely care for food and maintenance and 
wealth, he. proclaims it comprehensively, with naught omitted. 
Wliat is the reason? The Tathagato, monks, is weighty in 
religion, an authority in religion.^^^ 



(1) JtNCg-t-r. (X.C.No. 513.K:H24a). 

(2) UPPlH (N.C. No. 544, S- IGb)/-^ 

(3) JtpljrH-^^ (N.C. No. 543. ^- 36 b). 

±it^mi^M^o — (2) n^ gftit, mm, mm^wtmm 



M. it. AL Jk it ^ 4f 



47. The Master Remembers a 
Preexistent State. 



JohnXVn: 5. mm%'f''t<Odi)' 

And now, O Father, glorify thou mo with thine own self with 
the glor\' which I had with thee before tlio Avorld was. 

Logia-Book, 22. 

This was s]^)oken l)y the Lord, sjK)keu ))y the ^Viahat and 
heard by me. 

O monks, l>e not afraid of go<xl works : such is the name for 
happiness, for what is wished, desii-ed, dear and delightful, namely 
good works. And for a long time have I known, monks, the 
wished-for, desired, dear, delightful and severally enjoyed results 
of good works done for a long time. Having practised Bene- 
volence for seven yeai-s, I did not return to this world dm-ing 
seven a?ons of consummation and restoi*ation. Yea, monks, at 
the consummation of an a>on I was an Angel of Splendor, and at 
the restoration I ix)se again in the empty palace of the Brahmas. 



(1) Cf. Mark i: 22. And thoy were astonished at his teaching: for he 
taught them as having authority, and not as the scribes. 

(2) We have no passnge wholly agreeing with the Faii above translated. 
The Chinese paralles were brought together from three different texts. For the 
last sentence compare ^5 W i ?t.4 flj p. ^^» (A.M.) 



48. THE MASTEK KNOWS GOD AND ULS KINGDOM. 14*> 

Yea, then, O mouks, I ^\a.s u Brahma — the Great Brahiiui, con- 
quering, nnconqueretl, allseeing, eontrolling. And thii-ty-six 
times, O monks, was I Sakko, the lord of the angels ; many 
hmiddi'eds of times I was a king, a righteous emj^)eror, jh king of 
righteousness^'^ victorious in the four quartei^s, seciu'ely estal)lish- 
ed in my country, and possessed of the seven treasures. Now 
what was the doctrine of that region and kindgom ? This is 
what I thought of it, O monks : 'N^liat deed of mine is this the 
fruit of ? Of what deed is this the result, Avherebv now I am 
thus magical and mighty? This is what I thought of it, O 
monks : This is the fmit of tlu'ee deeds of mine, of three deeds 
the result, whereby now I am thus magical and mighty, to wit : 
alms, (•ontix)l and abstinence. 

[The substance of this Sutta is then put into two stanzas,] 
Exactly this is tlie meaning of what the Lord siiid, and thus 
it was heard bv me. 

S.P. ig;ff^^ffiT (X.C.Xo.CGl, ii+3«-37)/-' 

mE^m, 3i3S^?«, m^}2M, M&mm> -'bmmm^mo 



[Platonism, Philonism and Mazdeism, with its unincarnate 
pneexistence, are doubtless nearer to the thought of John's Gos- 
pel than the Buddhist doctrine ; but still thf.^re is a parallel.] 



* * * ^f * -;{• ^f 



48. The Master knows God and his Kingdom. 



John VI: 46. {im?^-^>^^tr.h 

Not tlmt any man hath seen the Father, sjne he which is 
from God, he hath seen the Father. 



John VII: 29. m^m^J:>M'^), 
I know him ; because I am from him, and he sent me. 



(1) Or, King by right, dJiannUco dharmnmyt, the Epic title of a Hindu 
snzorain. 

(2) The Chinese Itivvtika has not this sutta. The passage is taken from 
an apopokryph. Preceding this passage wc find two stanzas very similar to 
those of the Pali Itivuttaka. {A."M.) 
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John Vni : 42 : 55. (*^j«dj}A^uyt .,£trL). 

Jesiis Baid wnto tliem, Tf (Itxl were your Father, v(^ would 
love me: for I came forth and am come from God: for neither 

have I come of myself, but he sent me and ye have not 

known him : but I know him ; and if I should sav, I know him 
not, T shall l>e like unto yc^u, a liar: but I know him and keep 
his word. 

Long Collection, Dialogue 13. 

(Translated in S. li. K., XI nnd in Sfuuel Boohs of the H>('llhui(s\ Vol. 2, each 
time by Rhys Dnvids : 1881 nnd 1890). 

That man, () Vasettho, Ixn'u and brought up at Manasakata, 
might hesitate or falter when asked the way thereto. But not 
so does the Tathagato hesitate or falter when askeil of the king- 
dom of Gkxl (world of Bi'ahma) or tli(^ })ath that goeth thereto. 
For I, O Vasettho, know botli (lod and the kingdom of God and 
the path that goeth thereto ; I know it even as on(?"^ wlio hiitli 
entered the Kingdom of (lod and been born there. 



C.T. iJHnBHi^ (X.c. No. -in. of Xo. 545, f^^ it sc). 

f4A ^^mm^ mtiu^o ^^A^mn 



.'t. ."<. .'f .•«. JA, if. .•«. 



49. The Master hears Supernal Voices. 



Mark I. 11. (||,fj(d|:-co [-— ). 

A voic(? came out of tht^ heaveiis: Tliou ait my In^oved 
Son, in thee I am well pleased. 



[xlceording to Mark, it would ap[)ear that this voice was 
heaixl b}' Jesus only. ^latthew's (lospel, by altering the verb 
fi-om the second pei-son to the tliird,^ conveys the idea that it was 
heard by the spectatoi-s, as in John XII. 29.] 

(1) The Siam text has " even as Brahmri " (i.e , God or archangel). Though 
the Buddhists held that the supreme Godhead was an ofBce, not a person and 
that the Buddha himself hail held tliat office in a past eternity (see above) yet they 
ascribed to the chief Brabrari all the Christian titles of the Deity (Long Collection, 
Dialogues 1 and 11). 
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Long Collection, Dialogue 14. 

(Translated by Albert J. Edmunds : Marvellous Birth of the IJnddhas : 
Philadelphia, 1890, p. 5; second edition, 1903, pp. 5 and 12). 

[In answer to the (luestiou as to liow Bnddlia gains liis 
knowledge of former existeiices.] 

Monks, this quality is well ar<]mreil only l)y a Tatliagato, 
whereby he i-eniembers the by-gone Buddlias, and spiritual l)etn(fs 
(devatd) ho re also fold Jam. 

C.T. J3iP«J:A:>(w® (n.c. No.i.of. N0.515, !^A.ia). 



Book of Apparitions (Devata Sarjiyuttu, mMiStSxX^,). 

That angel (or, spin't), standing on one side, ejaculated this 
stanza befoi'e the Loixl. 



[Fre<|nent formula in the ]^(K)ks of A])])aritions.] 

Logia-Book, 82. 

Monks, tliese three angel-voices go forth among tli<^ angels 
from time to time. 



CT. ;*:?Jt0. (N.C.No.714.^;;51b). 



ra 



[They are three exclamations of angelic encounigement : (1) 
Wlien an asectic i-enoimces the world ; (2 ) When he has attained 
the sevenfold wisdom ; (3 ) When lie has destroyed the Depravi- 

ties. (1) i6^ffii^R$, (2) t)^^jEf^Mmmwc^'^mmm^m (3) 

The passjige on Psychical l\)wei*s (Parallel 31) affirms that 
hearing voices of angels and of distant men is one of the gifts (^f 
the Master. It is well known that religious geniuses, like 
Socrates, Fox, Swedenborg, Woc^lmam and Shillitce, have always; 
l)een accustomed to hear voices that guide, warn or encourage 
them. Some alienists maintain that tins is a symptom of in- 
sanity. But is not insanity a penei'sion of real powei-s ? And 
whereas the voi(*es of genius mean something, those of the mad- 
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man mean nothing. Take, for example, the voice that told Fox 
that to be l)red at Oxford or Cambridge did not qualify a man 
to be a minister of Christ. It lias lately been pointed out (see 
Dictioimry of National Biography ^ aiiicle on Saltmai-sh) that the 
worIs heaixl h\ Fox occur almost verbatim in a work by Salt- 
mai'sh, published in 1G4G, the very 3*ear in which Fox heard the 
voice. Tlie writer in the Dictionaiy says that Saltmarsh 
anticipated Fox, but he means as to date of publication. Now 
what Fox heaitl may have ('ome direct from the mind of Ids con- 
temporary fellow mystic which ^\'ould 1x5 sending forth vibi'ations 
to impinge upon congenial spirits. In my impublished i-eview 
of the gi'eat work of Frederic Myei-s, I have ]Tointed out another 
(roincidonce of this kind.] 



* -je- •?:- * 'A -jf -jf 



50. The Christ remains [on earth] for the /Eon. 



John XII : 34. {VM^'^-zKowtm- 
The multitued therefore answered him. We have heard out 
of the Law, that the Christ abideth forever [e:*? rov alcova, for the 
ceon.] 

EnoDciations VI, 1. and Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Trant-lated in S. B. E., Vol. XI, i). 40). 

Anando, an}' one who has practised the four principles of 
psychical ix)wer — developed them, made them active and piTicti- 
cal, piursued them, accumulated and striven to the height thereof 
— can, if he so should wish, remain [on earth] for the ivon or the 
i-est of the foon. 

Now, Anando, the Tathagato hjis practised and perfected 
these ; and if he so should wish, the Tathdgato ronld remain [on 
earth] for the ceon or the rest of the a^on. 



C.T. ^MMHM (N.C. No. 2. of. No. 515, ^iil^fi). 



[Tlie Avoi-ds in italics jigi-ee with those in the Greek of John, 
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except the mood and tense of the verb. Rendel Hanis has poin- 
ted out to me that the tense of (xevev is ambiguous, being either 
present or future. This is because the oldest manuscripts are 
without accents. Tathdgato is a i-eligious title equivalent to 
Cflirist. Its exact meaning is still debated, but its analogy to 
Sugato is obvious, and Rhys Davids' translation of it as Tridh- 
tvinner is probably as near the mark as we shall ever get. 

As om: text occm-s also in the Sanskrit of the Divyavadana 
(which has an independent transmission) its antiquity is certain. 
Moreover, the Book of the Great Decease and that of Enuncia- 
tions are two of the oldest in the Pali, Enunciations being also 
one of the Nine Divisions of a lost arrangement of the Canon. 

The ascription of the saying in John to " the multitude " 
shows it to have been a cmi-ent belief at the time of Christ. It 
is not a New Testament doctrine, though the physical Second 
Coming lias been assimilated to it. Commentators have been 
at a loss to identify the Old Testament passage (" out of the 
Law ") which is supposed to be quoted. The Twentieth Century 
New Testament proposes tlie Aramaic version of Isaiah IX : 7 as 
the source. The learned August Wunsch, in his work on the 
Gospels and the Talmud, says that the source is unkno^vn. Be 
that as it may, we liave here a verbal Pali i>arallel : 

d Xpta-To^; fjL€V€i ii^ top auova : Tathdgato kappam tlttheyya.'} 

-;f ***** * 

51. The Master can renounce or prolong 

his Life/^^ 



JohnX: 17, 18. (fttt®t^t^.+A). 

Therefore doth the Father love me, because I lay down my 
life, that I may take it again. No one taketh it away from me, 
but I lay it doAvn of myself. I have power to lay it down, and I 
have power to take it again. This commandment received I 
from mv Father. 

ft. 

Book of the Great Decease, Chap. 3. 

Now not long after the venerable Anando had gone, Maro 
the Evil One appix)ached the IjoixJ, and standing beside him, ad- 
dressed him thus : 

(1) This section must be read with No. 50, which it im mediately foUows in 
the Pali. 
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"O Master, let the Loixl now pass into Nirvana, let the 
Auspicious One pass into Nirvana : now, O Master, is the time 
for the Loi-d to pass thereto ; and moi-ever this word was spoken 
by the Lord : O Evil One, I shall not pass into Nirvana till my 
monks and nuns, my la^'men and la^'women become wise and 
trained disciples, apt and learned, i-ecitei's of the Do(*irine, wal- 
king in the Doctrine and the precepts, walking consistently, 
living out the precepts : imtil they have grasi)ed the teacliing for 
themselves and shall annoimce and proclaim it, publisli, establish 
and reveal, explain in detail and intei'pret, so that when a 
different system shall arise the}^ may thoroughly refute it by the 
Doctrine and proclaim the Doctrine with its miracles 

And now. Master, is the Lord's religion spiritually stn^ng, 
thriving, widespread, jx^pular, ubiquitous, — in a word, made 
thoroughly public among men. O Master, let the Lord now pass 
into Nirvana, let the Auspicious One pass into NiiTana ; now, O 
Master, is the time for the Lord to pass thereto. 

When he had thus spoken, the Lord said imto Mai-o the Evil 
One: O Evil One, l>e content: the Tathagato's passage into 
Nirv'ana will not l)e long: at the end of throe montlis from now 
will the Tathagato pass theitjinto. 

Tlien the Loixl, at tlie Capala shrine, mindful and conscious, 
laid dotcn his term of life, .Ajid when his tenn of life was laid 
down by the Lord, there was a gi*eat oariliquake, terrific and 
appalling, and the thunder^^ l)urst. 

When the Lord saw tlie event, he uttered upon that (X'i*asi<^n 
this ecstatic Enunciation : 

His principle of being, great and small. 
His term of life, the Sage laid down ; 
Steadfast, with inward joy, he broke, 
liike coat of mail, his own life-principle. 

C.T. ^WWiiBi (N.C. No. 2. of No. 545, R- A 1^^ ^h 

MM i- a5Fu1*M!p, ^fiS^J^affi, 



(2) Lit. the divine driiins. 
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52. Christophany : He who sees the Truth 

sees the Lord. 



John XIV: 6; 18-21. (iK«t«tra^A&-i-A-li-). 

Jesus saith unto liim, I am the way, nud the tiiitli, and the 
life : no one eometh unto the Father, but by me 

Jesus siiith unto him, Have I been so long time with you, 
and dost thou not know me, Philii>? he that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father; how sayest thou, Shew ils the Father? 

I will not leaA e you oi-jjhans : I come imto you. Yet a little 
while, and the world beholdeth me no more ; but ye behold me : 
Ijecause I live, ye shall live also. In that day ye shall know 
that I am in mv Father, and ye in me, and I in you. He that 
hath my commandments, and kee]^)eth tliem, he it is that lovetli 
me : and he that loveth me shall be loved of my Father, and I 
will love him, and will manifest myself unto him [i. e., appear l)e- 
Itefore Mm,] 

Logia Book, 92. 

(Partly translated into French by the translator of ^linHyeff : Hechcrchcs siir 
h Jiouddhism*; : Paris, 1804, p. 218). 

( ) monks, even if a monk should gather up the folds of his 
robe and follow l)eliind me, treading in my footstej^ys, yet if he })e 
covetoas, on lasts intent, bad-heaiied, comipt in liis mind's 
aspii-ation, heedless, mindless, ill-conducted, with heai-t confused 
and unri^K} faculties, then is he far fi*om me, and I from liim. 
And why ? Because, O monks, that monk sees not the Doctrine ; 
and he who sees not the Doctrine sees not me. But if that 
monk should dwell an hundred leagues away, O monks, and be 
not covetous, nor intent on lusts, not l:)a<l-heaiied nor corrupt in 
his mind's aspiration, but heedful, mindful, well-conducted, with 
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t'Hiti'MhimUul lu'siii. aii/f f;M'iilt)<;H jr.fdniiiic^il, then is he near to me, 
iiml I t/i hii/i, An^l why? lUwaiwi*, () monks, tliat monk sees 
Hit' Ihtt'Uifw ; Htn\ ui: wttn hrj:s thk j>Of.TiaxK skks 3!>:. 



Thn \v<u7| /JiMh'Inf. in ilin ii)jir|uii<>UH JJhanimo, Sanskrit 
hhni'iiKi : /tiid mil hn ('riniilly iriiimlai^'d 7V?<^A or lidujion.'] 

Colloction of Suttas, Stanzas 1139-1144. 

CriHiihluliMl by KiiUHl.mi : S. U. K. X., jmrt 2, p. '212). 

l^'uiii Him I am im'Voi* nl>s('ni« 

() llriilimiii, for a mcimrut — 

I No\t»r ahHoiiij ffom (lotamo, ih(* ^rcat of iniollcH't, 

l«'n»m (h»<miio, in wimlom ^n>at. 

'TwMH hr who tauf^iit mo tiio IXx'triiu* 
or iuHtuntatuHUis, imuuHliato ])t»a(*(\ 
\ml (loHtnirtiou of Thii'st, 
W'hosix hkuo!^^ i^ no\vluM'<». 

Ilim \lo I sot^ ill mv miiul» as with an t^vt\ 
Vif;[ilaut» i> nrahnjin, ni^jjht ami day: 
WoiMhippiu^ I jKiss tho ni^ht : 
rhoi\^foi>\ I wooiu am I nt^\<M* aU^SKMit. 



•i\ 



Taith au\l k*\» uu;ul and nuuiorw 
Ih^juI mo ui\tv^ iu^tamv^V »vli^ioii. 
NVltat wax svnov i^^vtli tho ilivat huoiNv:. 
rUa? wax, :i*u! t^icit ,^**!v av.* I N^'it. 

riio l\\l\ t^;.'A:oi:\^ tVstx'::-. ix :!••:■> .\ 



» N . ^^ . . «. V ... 
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[Tlie eoinineutary, says FansboU, here states that (lotamo, 
kiiowin*:^ from afar the mental state of this monk and liis com- 
panion, sent forth a goldeii light, and stood Ijefore tliem in 
apparition. A similar Oln-istophany is related in the Introdnetory 
Stor}" to Jataka No. 4. But in Jataka No. 2, })ersonal devotion 
to the Master is placed on a lower level than solitary' thought. 
And this indeed is one of tlie gi'eat dilierences between Buddliism 
and Cln-istianitv. In the (Canonical texts jiere translated we 
have, as in tlie Johannino (TOS])el, the ]))iilc>so]>]n*c l)asis for 
visions of thc^ blaster."] 

•:f ^f * -v* -jf » -^t 

53. Saving Faith in the Lord. 



John XI : 26. (*i]tt® 1--;^; n ;;). 

AVh< kSi^vca- liveth and believeth on me shall iievt^r di<\ 

Luke XXITT ; 42, 43. (^jtafilii-i^^ji/Mt-.H). 

J(iSiLs, remember me when thoii comest in thy kingdom. -\nd 
he said nnto him, Verilv I sav mito thee, Todnv slialt tliou be 
with me in Paradise. 

Middling Collection, Dialogue 22. 

(Partly trniiBlatod by Copleston : Bwltlhlsm, ]892,p. 30). 
Tims, () monks, is the Dot-trine well taught by me — phiin, 
patent, clear, and with the old cloth cut away. Seeing, C) monks, 
that the Doctrine is thus well taught by me - -plain, patent, clear, 
and with the old cloth cut awav, — all those who have merelv 
faith and lo^'e toward nui an^ sure of Paradise hei'eafter. 

C.T. jfipSIPril^lFEJS (N.C.No. 20l)of No. 512, KL'O^i). 

m^^m mnmmnm^mm^^nmo 

Numerical Collection X, 64. 

Monks, thos<3 who believe in me are all assur<'d of final 
salvation (literallv: /tavc entered the Stream). 

4» M, .-t .•*. .«f .'A .'4 
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54. Damnatory Unbelief in the Lord. 



John ni. 36. (jKi«(a^He)itf>^:). 
He that IxiUevoth ou the Son liatli eternal life ; but he tliat 
olx33'eth [or, l)elieveth] uot tlie Son shall not see life, bnt tlie 
wi-ath of (tchI al)i(leth on him. 

Aristion's Appendix (Mark XVI. !(>;. 

He that l>elievetli and is baptized shall be saved ; but Jie 
that disl)eliev(*tli sh?dl be condemned. 

Matthew X. 33. i&i:m-\'(^m^)- 

WhosrH;ver sjiall deny me befon? men, liim will T also deny 
bcfoiv mv Father which is in heaven. 

Mark VIII. 38. (|&pTffl<^A©i!^/\). 

Wli(»s<K?ver shall be asJiamed of me and of mv words in this 

■ 

adulterous and sinful generation, the Son of man also shall be 
ashamed of him, when he cometh in tlie glory of In's Father with 
the holy angels. 

Middling Collection, Dialogue 12. 

(Not in the Chinese Middling Collection). 

Sjiriputto, these are the Tathagato's ten Tathagato- powers 
wlu^rewith f endowed the Tathagato imderstaiids the extraoitlinary, 
uttei*s his lion-voice among assemblies, and sets rolling the wheel 
divine. And any one, Sariputto, who would siiy to me, with this 
my knowledge and i)erception : '* The philosopher (lotamo lias 
no ([ualities beyond the human and no distinction of complete 
noble knowledge and insight ; the ^philosopher Gotamo preaches 
a doc^trine thought out by reasoning, excogitated by his own wit " 
— if he rei)ent not of this sj)peecJi and thought, if he relimpiisli 
not this heresy, lie is cast into hell as he deserves. Likewise, () 
Sarijnitto, a monk who has attained to ethics, to trance, to intel- 
lection, and who would strive for knowledge in this pi-esent 
world, — I say, Sariputto, that Iks with all his attainments, if he 
rejient not of this s})eech and thought, if he relintiuish not this 
heresv, is cast into liell as h(^ des(iiTes. 
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C.P. ttHra+^ (N.C. No. 5t;!, BtHitl., 23a).'" 

Cf. |||!nm-^>'^ (N'.(.'. Xo. ou, K--: oJ). 

^^mrm^ m*-^T!?i??5*. — i^'fmMmo 



-> "Jf -H- * if -J*- -H- 



55. The Lord Saves from Hell. 



John III: 16, 17. (*^ttf«HO ^:^,i-'L'). 
Foi\CT(xi so loved the world, that he gave Ids only begotten 
Son, that whosoever belicveth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life. For God sent not the Sou into the world to judge 
the world ; but that the world should l)e saved thixnigh him. 

Jude 23. {?ftA:ij-H). 

Aud some suv(^ snatching them out of the fire ; aud on some 

f 

liave mercy with fear ; hating even the garment spotted by tlu* 
flesh. 

Long Collection, Dialogue No. 12. 

(No. 29 in the Chinese).^-> (Translated in Khys Pavids's hUilmpifs of thf. 
Jh'ddha, 189D). 

Lohicco the Brahmin spake thus unto tlu^ Jjord : "() 
CVotamo, just as if a man had caught another hy the hair who 
was falling over the precipice of hell, lifted him up, and set him 
safe u])on firm land ; just even so have I, who was falling over 



(1) This siitra in the Chinese Ekottara correHix)nd.s to the two paragraiihn 
of the Pali Majjhima No. 12. beginning with the word^ dasa kko pan* imani an«l 
ending with evar^ niraye (ed. Trenckner pp. 09-71). The clause corresponding to 
a8ahl\an-ihdnani patijdnati is supplied (in brackets) from a s&tra in the Samynkta 
corresponding ti the Saniyutta XII. 21. 

In the Chinese there aeeoi some confusions to have crept in ; i.e. saying 
against the Buddha is followed by the sentences following in the Pali the jMir* 
above translated. Buddha says that he is not disturbeil by these scoldings 
&c. Still the condemnation (the last five Chinese characters) is inserted among 
these words in an unconnected way. (A.M.) 

(2) The Chinese does not preserve this speech of Lohiccho (SiE) ^^'^ makes 
him utter the usual formula of takinpj refuge in Buddhn, Sangha and Dlmrnia. 
(.\.M.) 
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the precipice of liell, l)eeii lifted up and set safe upon firm land 
bv Gotamo." 

[Fausboll and Kliys Davids translate hhoGotaiao ! by " vene- 
lable Gotamo." I have translated hho, when standing alone, as 
*' friend:" one might have said "gentleman," in the low com- 
plimentary sense denounced by Tennyson. Bho, when coupled 
with a name, is a famiUar address, equivalent to our calling a man 
Smith or Jones without the " Mister." The Buddhists i-esented 
this aiTcgant familiarity on the part of the Brahmins toward the 
Master, and nicknamed the entire priestly caste "Bho-callers," 
in consequence. Gotamo was the Master's family or clan-name 
answering to our Smith, etc.; and rightly to appreciate the 
snobbery of the Brahmins, we must imagine them saying: 
" Shakespeare, I want to talk to you."] 

Long Collection, Dialogue 20 also Classified Collection Book 1.^'' 

(Translated by Gogerly in Grim>)lot's Sept Suttis Palls : Paris, 1870, p. 2t:*0). 

Those who take refug(5 with Buddlia 
Will go not unto futin-e stat<3 of woe : 

When the human body they abandon, 
Tlioy will j)erfect the angelic body. 

[Or, replenish tlie angel-host. J 

C.T. liM'X^0i (N.C. No. 11) of No. 515, l^Ji Co a). 

I Li the uucauonical M'dimlo (p. 8o) the King says : " You 
[Buddliif>ts] say this : That if a man have done evil for a Inmd- 
i-ed years, and at the moment of deatli c'herish a single thought 
of Buddlia, he is bom among the angels. I don't believe this.*' 

Tliere is a story, in Jataka 94, of the Bodliisat,* who was 
then a naked ascetic, seeing a vision of hell when he was dj'ing, 
becoming thereby inimediatel}' (enlightened, and l)eing bom in 
the devo-heaven. In Jiitaka, 891, and all ascetics are expelled by 
the King of Benares, and the people lx>i*onie savagc>, and 
transmiiri'ate into states oi woe. 



* * -»• -X- ^ 



.vt. 



(3) Cf. $HIMJ^ Vy^ {^'^^- ^'<> ^1-*. hm ^ola) an.i MnK (N.C. No. ji'\, j^^ 
35 a). 
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56. The Spiritual Life is Quickened by 

Devotion to the Master and 

his Doctrine. 



John VI : 51 ; 62, 63. (i|^a(BS^;^oi,.t-&Atii.H). 

I am tlie living bread which came down out of lieaven : if 

any man eat of this bread, he shall live forever [ Wliat] tlien 

if ye should liehold the Son of man ascending wliere lie was 
before ? It is the spirit that quickeneth ; tlie flesh profiteth 
nothing: the words that 1 have spoken mdo yon are spirit, and are 
Ufe, J 

John Vlll : 31, 32. (»?j^f#Af7)ti|— ,i:). 

If ye abide in my woixl, [then] are ye truly my disciples ; 
and ye shall know the trutli, and the truth shaV malce yon free. 



(Cf. also Matth. XI : 28, 29 : X\aU : 20 : liev. Ill : 10). 

Classified Collection XI : 1,3. 

Of yore, O monks, there was a battle raging between the 
angels and the devils. And Sakko, the leader of the angels, ad- 
dressed thus the angels of the Tliirty-thi-ee : " Comrades, if fear, 
dismay or hon-or should arise among angels who have gone to 
battle, look up to my standard at tliat time. Unto you who look 
up to the standard by me, whatever fear, dismay or honor there 
ma}' be, shall be done away, 

*' If 3'e look not up to my standard, then look up io the 
standard of l\ajapati, the angel-King. Singly unto you w ho look 
up thereunto, whatever fear, dismay or hon'or there may be, 
shall be done away. If to Pajapati's banner ye look not up, then 
look up to Varuno's ; if not to his, then to Isano's ; for unto you 
who do so, your fear, dismay or hon'or shall be done away." 



C.T. ttPnI+pg (N.C. Xo.513, R-&7a). 

(Vanma) 5^^:*^, Bttfet^. m^i'^M^^mW z 
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What is the reason of tliis? 13ecaiise, () luouks, the augel- 
leader, Sakko, is not devoid of passiou, hate and folly, liut is 
fearful, dismayed and daunted, and ready to flee. But I, monks 
tell you this : If dismay or hoiTor should arise among you avIio 
liaye gone [to meditate] in forest, by tree-root, or in ^vildemess, 
at tliat time, think of me. Say to yourselves : The Lord indeed 
is the Hol\' One, tlui real Buddha, endowed with wisdom in 
conduct, auspicious, knowing the univei-se, a matchless charioteer 
of men who are tamed, a ^Master of angels and moiials, Buddha 
the Lord ! For, monks, unto you who think of me, whatever 
fear, dismay or horror there may he, shall be done away. 

1/ ye think n(*t of me, then think of the Doctrine (or, the Truth), 
and say : AVell taught is the ])octrine l)y the Lord : 'tis present, 
immediate, inviting, leading onward, universiil, intelligible, 
intelligent ! For unto you, monhs, irho think of the Doctrine, ivhat- 
ever fear, disinraj or horror there may fe, shall be done atcay. 

If ye tliink not of the Dcx-trine, then think n\K>u the Ojder, 
and say : Walking in gocxlness is the Lord's Order of disciples; 
walking uinightly, consistently, resix?ctably is the Lord's (Jrder 
of disciples : to Avit, the four pail's of typical men, the eight 
individual tyixi's. Tlie liord's Order of disciples is worshipful, 
worthy of invitation and sup|K)i*t, venerable, the matchless field 
of merit for tlu» world! Surely, monks, unto you who think 
\\\ton the Order, whatever f(»ai', dismay or hoiTor there may be, 
shall be dcme away. 

What is tlie reason? Becaus(^ tlie Tatliagato, monks, the 
Holy One, the real Buddha, is free from passion, hate and folly ; 
is fearless, undaunted, undismiived and fleeth not awav. 



^m< m^m^ M-fc-i:. mhm. -^Kmm^^i^^mAiW.-o m\ 
]SLm, m^wt^ -E^^m. ^,§.BRm. %m^Hii' fm.^%)&m, m 
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fin pointing out tliis passage to a Christian acfjuaintanc^, 
he remarked that the Buddliist sequence here was wTong, i. e., 
tlie revoi*se of the Christian. First, said he, in temptation, 
comes the tliouglit of the churcli; then, when harder pi-essed, 
of tlie teat^liing ; and at last, in deadliest i)eril, of the Christ who 
died for us. But Gotarao always put devotion to himself on a 
lower level than meditation upon in&iite Truth.] 



« 4f -:^ « « « fr 



57. Power over Evil Spirits and Association 

with Angels. 



Mark III: 11. (i|»ri?^H(7>-t-— :>. 

Thojmc lean spirits, wliensover they beheld him, I'nll down 
l)ofor(3 liim, and (»ried, saying. Thou aii tlio S(m of God. 



Matthew XXVI: 53. {jRjkf*llv">(?)£i-H). 

Thinkest thou that I cannot beseech my Fatlun-, and ho 
slial) even now send me more than twelve legions ni angels ? 



John 1 : 51. (|^|j[s:-^wD35:-). 

Yerilv verilv, I Siiv unto vou. Ye shall see tlie heaven oixjiied 
and the angf^ls of (hyd ascending and descending upon the Son 
of Man. 

Enunciations 1 : 7. 

ThiLS have I heard. At one season the Jjord was staying at 
l*atall, at the (roat-beai-d Slu'ine, in the hamit of the Goblin 
(loat-beard. Now at that season the Lord was sitting through- 
out the thick darkness of the night in the oj)en air, and one 
by one an angel would touch liim. Tlien the Goblin Goat-l>eard, 
l)eing seized with fear and bristling tenor, approached the Jjord, 
and when near him uttered tlmce his cry of "Blighted! 
AflGrighted ! " and said in his fright : " This demon is thine, O 
Pi-ophet ! " 

Then the Lord, when he luid midei-stcxxl tlie fact, gav<^ vent, 
upon that occasion, to the following Emmciation : 

** Wlien the Bralimin hath passed l)eyond his own ideas 

(dhammd), 
Then dotli he overcome this demon and monster." 
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[The Pali Samano, in contradistinction to Brdhmano^ is pre- 
cisely the Old Testament prophet as against the priest. Buddha, 
however, pei*sistently idealized the word " Brahmin," as in our 
present stanzas, to mean Araliat. But in the familiar phrase, 
samana-brdlimand, tlie word is used in its usual sense, and I 
should translate : " prophets and priests," or " philosophers and 
brahmins." The samanas wei-e the freethinking ascetics of the 
caste of the nobles, like Gotamo himself, who did not l)elieve in 
priestly oiihodoxy. Tliey united the qualities of the Hebrew 
prophet and the Greek philosopher, havinji: the fervor of the one 
and the dialectic of the other.] 

***** -:f -jf 

58. In the World, but not of the World. 



John XVII : 14-16. (*^j«»i-^^i-w-i-;?;). 
I have given them thy word ; and the world hated them, 
because they are not of the world, even as I am not of the world. 
I pray not tliat thou shouldest take them out of the world, but 
that thou shouldest keep them from the evil. They are not of 
the world, even jis I am not of the world. 



Classified Collection XXII, 94. 

Monks, even as a blue lotus, a water-rose or a white lotus is 
born in the water, grows up in the water, and stands lifted above 
it, by the water undefiled : even so, monks, does the Tathagato 
grow up in the world, and abide in the mastery of the world, by 
the world undefiled. 

S.P. fft^^^fUS (N.C. No. G8L), ^V 50 b). 
(Cf. 3^^ « i ft^ Bm pp. 42-43, 212-213) 



♦ * * * 



^ M. JL 



59. Anti-Docetic : the Lord was a real Man. 



I John IV: 2, 3. (iK«»-tra(?)-.H). 

Jlei-eby know ye the Spirit of God: eveiy spirit which 
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coufesseth that Jesus Cliist is com (3 in the llesh is of (lod : and 
every spirit which confes«6Qi not Jesus is not of God : and this 
is the [spirit] of the antichrist, whei^eof ye have lieard that it 
cometh ; and now it is in the worid ah*eadv. 

[Some ancient authorities read annulteth Jcsuh, (Note by 
the Revisei-s of 1881). The Vulgate has: every spirit that die- 
solveth Jesus y i.e., divides the man Jesus from the spiritual being, 
Christ (early Clu-istian Unitarianism) ; or maintains that the 
Lord's boby was apparitional and unreal (Docetism — a heresy 
common to both Christians and Buddliists). Tlie woi-ds in the 
Athanasian Creed, " man of the substance of his mother, born in 
the world," were expressly inseiied to guanl against this heresy]. 



Statement of Theses XVHI. 1. 

{Kdthavaithn, a book of the Third Pitaka, the ^6/a(f/m?u?>io, aimed against 
heretics. It is a sort of Buddhist Irenseus or Hippolytns, and even according to 
the Ceylon Chronicles, vr&s added to the Canon of the Elders last of all, at the 
Council of Patna, about B. C. 250. Several sects, however, refused to ciinonize it.) 

[You say] it ought not to be said that the Tjord Buddha 
stood in the world of men ? 

Yes. 

Are there not the Buddha's alms-rounds — the relic-shrines, 
the parks, lodges, villages, to\^ais and cities, the kingdoms and 
countries ? 

Yes. 

Well, then, if the Buddha's alms-roimds be i-elic-shrines 
parks, etc., therefore assuredly it ought to be said that the Lord 
Buddha stood in the world of men. [Yet j'ou still say] it ought 
not to be said that the Lord Buddha stood in the world of men ? 

Yes. 

But was not the Lord born at Lumbini and enlightened at 
the root of the Bo-tree ? Was not the wheel of the Keligion set 
rolling by the Lord at Benares ; did he not hiy down his term of 
life at the Capala shrine, and pass into Nirvana at Kusiniira ? 

Yes. 

Well, then^ it assuiedly follows that the Loi*d stood in the 
world of men. [You still say] it ought not to be said that the 
Lord stood in the world of men ? 

Yes. 

But was it not said by the Lord : Monks, I once was staying 
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at Iligli-towu iu Pleiisiiut (Irovp, jit tlie f<x)t of the ^reiit siil-tree? 
And agaiu, Oucc I was staying at^iJiaivela at tlie (loat-liei'd's 
Baiiyau ti*ee, soou after my Enlightenment ; and again, I once 
was staying at Rajagaha, in the Bambu Grove, the ScjuiiTels' 
feeding-gi'ound ; and again, Oncci I was staying, () monks, at 
Savatthi in the Victor's Grovo, tlie cloister-garden of tlie Fee(ier- 
of-the-P(X)r ; and again, ()ni*e I was staying at Vesiili at Pagixla 
Hall in the Great Forest. Ts nt)t all this S(*riptnro (Sifffanfo)'^ 

Yes. 

Tlierefore indeed the Lord stcKxl in the world of men. [Yon 
now admit then that] the Loid Buddha stoixl in the world of 
men V 

Y^es. 

Was not the Tiord horn in thr* world, enlightencMl in the 
world, and did lie not dwc^U overcoming the world, hv the world 
undefiled ? 

Yes. 

Well, then, if this l)e so, it nuist assuredlv he. said In- iis 
that thci Lord Ihiddha stcKnl in the world of men. 

[Here we see early Ihiddhist oiihtKloxy lighting the same 
battle as early Christian oi-thodoxy — maintaining that the Lord 
was a real man of flesh and blrxxl against the extravagant theory 
that he was ])hantasmal, transcendental, beyond the world 
{lohtttaro). The passage about dwelling in tlui world luidefiled 
was one which was wrested by thf^ Docetists to mean that the 
liord was non-incarnate.] 

4f ^ .:f .:f ^f -:f -jt- 

60. Self-Consciousness of the Master, 



John X. 8. fttfftiti-i7)A). 

All that came before me aw. thieves and rol>bei-s. 



Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Translate*! in S. 15. E. XI, p. 107). 

() Subhaddo, in whatever religions system the Noble 
Eightf(dd Path is fonnd, in that alone is found a philosopher, 
even luito the second, third and fouiih [degn^es]. Void of 
philosoyihers are other systems. 



GO. SELF-COXSCIOCSKESS OF THE MASTEIl. IGl 



C.T. &Mi&^W^ (N.C. No. 2. of No. 545. R^ 21 b). 

mm, 4«^4'WAifeit. rrB-f>P^*, f&n, ^h, mpq 



[Tliere is uo need to hunt up more texts iiuder this lieud : 
the wliole of Part IV. is full of them. To call this consciousness 
of greatness megalomania is absurd. Megalc^mania is a false 
conscioiLsness of greatness, but the consciousness of genius is a 
true one. Wordsworth was not a megalomaniac l)ecaaLse he was 
conscious that futiu'e Jiges would rank him as a gieat poet. It is 
a common mistake to confound the confidence of knowledge 
with the conceit of ignorance. GeniiLs is always self-conscious, 
however much modesty may su])press it.] 



•• ** * "• TT »r 



PART V. 

CLOSING SCENES; THE FUTURE OF IHE 
CHURCH; ESCHATOLOGY. 

4/ At. .V, JJL iC J£. ^t, 

61. Transfiguration. 



Mark IX: 2-8. (i|sj®/Li^)::-A). 
After six days Jesas takotli with him Peter, and James, aud 
John, and bringeth them up into a higli mountain apart by 
themselves : and lie was transfigui*ed l)efoi'e tliem : and his gar- 
ments became gUstering, exceeding white ; so as no hiller on 
earth can wliiten them. And there appeared unto them Elijali 
with Moses: and they were talking witli Jesus. And Peter 
answereth and saith to Jesas, Rabbi, it is good for ils to be here : 
aud let us make Hn-ee tabernacles ; one for thee, and one for 
Moses, and one for Elijah. For lie wist not what to answer ; for 
they became sore afraid. And there came a clould overahadow- 
ing them : and there came a voice out of the clould, Tliis is my 
l^eloved Son : hear ye him. And suddenly l(X)king round about, 
thev saw no one aiiv more, save Jesas onlv with tliemselves. 



Luke IX: 30, 31. {V!tMUK^\^.n-'Y 

jVnd behold, there talked with him two men, which wei-e 
Moses and Elijah ; who appeared in glory, and spakr of Mh 
decease which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem. 



Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(book of tho Great Decease. Translated in S. IJ. E., Vol. XI, p. 8t)). 

Now not long after Pukkuso the Mallian had gone, the 
v(iiierable Anando placed inx>n the ^K^i-son of the Lord that ])air 
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c»f gold-cloth i-obes, burnished and ready for wear. And when 
so placed upon the person of the Lord, it api)eai'ed bei-eft of its 
l>rightness. 

And the venerable Anando said imto the Lord : " Won- 
derful, O Lord! Marvellous, O Lord! that the color of the 
Tathagato's skin should be so pure and purified. For when I 
placed upon the person of the Lord this pair of gold-cloth robes* 
burnislied and ready for wear, it appeared bereft of its bright- 
ness." 

** Anondo, it is even so. There are two cKcasions, Anando, 
when the color of a Tathagjito's skin becomes pure and exceeding 
j)urified. What are two ? 

" On the night, Anando, wherein a Tathiigato is supeiiially 
enlightened with incomparable and perfect enlightenment, and 
on the night when he entere Nir\'ana Avith that kind^^^ of 
Nii'^ana which leaves no substrata behind : on these two occasions 
the color of a Tathagato's skin becomes j^ui^e and exceeding 
purified. And now, Anando, this day, in the thii-d watch of the 
night, in the garden giound of Kusinara, in the sal-grove of the 
Mallians, between the twin sal-trees will take place the Tatha- 
gato's passage into Nirvana. G:)me, Anando, let as go on to tlie 
river Kakuttha." 

"Even so, Loixl,*' said the venerable Anando, in assent unto 
the Lord. 

Tlie pair of ]>umished gold-cloth robe^ were brought by 

PukkiLSo : 
The Master, when begirt therewith, in gcJden color shone. 



C.T. HM'MUM. (N.C. No. 2. of Xo. 515. ^ii IG b). 

mik''' (or ^mm p^tasa ?) ^^/K, Mmm&.^&''' ± 

jgp^, : ^m^m^ " — mmnxt. "o 

(1 ) See Itivuttaka 44, (Chinese II. 1. 18), for the two kinds of Nirvuna. I do 
not foar translate thus in view of this remarkable passage, so obviously referred 
to in onr text. One line of the primitive Itivuttaka is worth whole pages of the 
developed Dialogues. 

(2) No. 119. {H^t 12 a) igj| (Pukke?) 
No. 118. (R-f 27) ^3056 (Pukasa?) 
No. 552. (f^-f- 10) Bft^ (A M.) 

(3) No. irJ. (n5:i- 42 a) K^K. No. 552, (Rt 10) ^IfitR;^ (A.M.) 
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[The stauza pixxjlaims the antiquity of the stoiy. Tlie *' two 
<x;casion," Ulnrainatiou and Great Decease, find theh* Chiistian 
counterpai-ts in the opened heavens at Baptism and at Transfi- 
giuration. On each cxicasion the heavenly voice was heai-d, wliile 
on the second the subject of conversation with Moses and Elijah 
was, according to Luke, the Decease or Exodus about to l>e ac- 
complished at Jerusalem. Here again Luke has one of those 
obscmre agreements with Buddhism which we have noticed so 
often. Apart from any mere Divine Hero-legend we have, both 
in the Illumination and the Transfiguration, authentic elements 
of fact. 

Dr. Henry Leffmann, of Philadelphia, in his essay on the 
Mental Condition of Jesus (1904) considers this phenomenon the 
result of hypnotic sleep, whereinto the Ijoi-d had put the disctiples. 
But the Buddhist parallel points to another explanation. Tlie 
Transfiguration is only another form of tlie Wraith wliich appeai-s 
l^efore death. Now% tliesc sacred dramas male the hero experience 
all the mystic events which are Idieved to Iwppen to men. Modem 
psycliical research has shown that some of them do happen. I 
do not know of any case of Transfiguiation in the Psychical 
Society's Pi'oceedings, but have |)ersonal knowledge of one. A 
soldier in the Civil War was liit in the head b}' a spent ball ; 
there was no apparent wound, but lie died three or four weeks 
afterwanls. His mother said that shortly hefore death his whole 
Itody was luminous, I took this account fix>m an acquaintance 
who had it fi-om tlie percipient, and give it for what it is woi-th. 
Othei-s, l)etter authenticated, will be doubtless collected.] 

* * « -:f -Jf » -If 

62. Last Look at the old Scenes. 



Mark XI : 11. (apj|)iH--t^:)i--). 
And he entered into Jenisalem, into the temjJe ; and when 

(4) The passage in parenthesis supplied from No. 118 (R:"h 2H a). The 
passage from this point up to the stanza (Rhys Da\'i(ls ^51) is found in no 
Chinese version. (A.M.) 



63. APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION. 1G5 

y 

lie had looked ix>iuid al)out upon all things, it l>eing now eventide 
he went out unto Ifethanv with the twelve. 



Long Collection^ Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Translated in S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 64). 

Now the Loitl, having dressed betimes, took his bowl in his 
rol)e and entered Vesali for alms; and when he had passed 
thix)ugh Vesali, and liad eaten his meal and was i-etuming from 
tlie (j[uest of alms, he gazed upon Vesali with an elephant-look, 
and addi-essed the venerable Anando, saying: **Anando, this 
will 1x3 last time that the Tatliugato will look ujx>n Vesali I '' 



C.T. iUtStHiffiJl (N.C.No.liy,Rt40a).^'^ 
Of. ttPnJH+/'=C (N.C. No. 543, RH 2b). 

' ^^zfk^ mf^m^m mm^mn ^a^ri^i 



M. ^L Jt. ^ Jt. ^ Jjt 

• • *• #» 4% <• «» 9m 



63. Apostolic Succession. 



Matthew XVI : 17-19. (jB*»l-A^)1--fc-1-;^). 

And Jesus answered and said unto him. Blessed aii thou, 
Simon Bar- Jonah : for flesli and blood hath not i-evealed it unto 
thee, but mv Father which is in heaven. And I also say unto 
thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build my 
church ; and the gates of Hades sliall not prevail against it. I 
will give amto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and 
A>hatsoever thou slialt bind on earth shall Ije bound in heaven ; 
and whatsoever thou shalt l<x)se on eaiih shall l)e loosed in 
heaven. 

Middling Collection, Dialogue 111. 

Monks, it is onl}' (^f Sariputto that one can trul^* say : He is 
a lawful son of the Loixl, bom of his mouth, bom of his religion, 
spiritually ci-eated, a spiritual kinsman, not a camal one. Sari- 
putto, () monks, keeps up the incomparable empire of religion 
set going once for all by the Tathagato. 



(1) This passage is omitted in other three TersionR. (A.M.) 
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C.T. t^i^MUn^B (No. 121 of No. 542, R;f; 41 a). ^'^ 

Numerical Collection 1, 13. 

Monks, I do not perceive another single individual wlio 
keeps up the incomparable empire of religion F^et going once for 
all by the Tathagato, excepting Sariputto. 

Sariputto, O monks, keej)s up the incompai-jible empire of 
religion set going once for all by the Tathagato. 

Numerical (bllection V. 132. 

Monks, the eldest son of a king who is a world-niler ( Cak- 
katxUti) is endowed with five attributes, and keeps up the 
empire (lit., keeps the wheel i*olling) set going by his father by 
righteousness alone : that is the wheel which cxnmot be turned 
back by any human l>eing, by any hostile hand. 

What are the five attributes ? 

In this world, monks, the eldiist son of a king who is a 
world-ruler is worldly wise and spiritually wise, temperate, wise 
in the times, and wise in the assemblies. 

Monks, the eldest son of a king who is a world-ruler is 
endowed with these five attributes, and keej^)s up the empire set 
going by his father l)y righteousness alone : tliat is the wheel 
which cannot be turned back by any human l)eing, by any 
hostile liand. 

Exactly thus, monks, does Sariputto, witli five (Qualities 
(dhammd) endowed, keep up the incomparable empire of religion 
set going once for all by the Tathagato : that is the wheel whicli 
cannot l>e turned back by philosopher or bralimin, angol (^r 
Tempter, arch-angel, or anyone in the world. 

What are the five qualitias ? 

In this world, monks, is Sariputto wcn-ld-wiso, spiritually 
wise, tempei'ate, wise in the times and wise in the tissemblies. 
With these five qualities endowed, monks, does Sariputto keep 
up the incomparable empire of religion set going on(^e for all by 
the Tathagato : that is the wheel whicli cannot }ie tmiied back by 
philosopher or bi'ahmin, angel or Tem])tei-, archangel, or any 
one in the world. 



(1) Cf. ^^»itt^» pp. 182-183. 
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C.P. tj^MZL-tHH (N.C. No. 543, fti: 19 b). 

[We liave in auother |)assage of the Cliiuese Ekottara (j^tH 
52 a) a parallel to this. Buddha proclaims himself to be the 
King (Cf. Parallel 45.) and trasts his Religion to Ananda's care 
and says : 

Any one who pix)pagates this Keligion is tlie lieir to Bud- 
dha. • (A.M.)] 

64. Holy Scripture: the Old and the New. 



Matthew V: 17, 18. (R^wseji-b.+A). 
Tliink not that I came to destroy- the law or the prophets : 
I came not to destory, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, 
Till heaven and earth pass away, one jot or one little shall in no 
wise pass away from the law, till all things be acjcomplished. 



Matthew V: 21, 22; 33, 34, &c. (*jkPi5:«<)ii— ,u-r:^). 

Ye liave heard that it was said to them of old time. 
But I say unto you 



Mark XIII: 31. (**»+HCDttf-). 

Heaven and earth sliall pass away; but my words slmll not 
})ass away. 

1 Timothy VI : 3, 4. (||»*w«a^)h,ct). 

If any man teacheth a different dcx^trine, and consenteth 
not to sound words, [even] the words of our Lord Jesas Christ, 
and to the dcxjtrine which is accoixJing to godliness ; he is puffed 
up, knowing nothing, but doting about questionings and disputes 
of words. 

Numerical Collection VI, 185. 

Once the Loitl w^as staying at Bujagaha, upon the Mount of 
Vultme-Peak, and at that season many highly distinguished 
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friai-s'*' of Serixjiitiue [River] were (hvelliug uixyii the bank in 
the friai-s' cloister-gaixlen : thei-e were Antabharo, Varadharo, 
Sakuluda^T the friar, and otlier higlily distinguished friai-s. 

Now the Lord, having arisen from retirement at eventide, 
approached the friai-s' cloister-garden on the bank where tlie 
Serpentine [River] men wei-e. And just then, among the non- 
Buddliist trial's who were sitting assembled together, there arose 
a convei-sation about the Trutlis of the Brahmins. 

Tliereupon the Lord approaclied the friars and sat upon a 
seat made i-ead}' for him ; and so sitting he said to them : 
** Friai*s, what is the subject of your present convei-sation sitting 
liere, and what was yom* topic which was inteiTupted? " 

**Gotamo, wliile sitting together liere, have l)een talking 
about the Tintlis of the Brahmins." 

" Friai-s, there are these fom tniths of the Brahmins which 
have been i-ealized Ij}' me l)y my own higher knowledge, and 
made known. What ai-e the foiu* ? 

" Friai-s, in this world a Brahmin says thus : All lives ake 
IGNOKANCE. In SO sj^)eaking he tells the truth and not falsehood. 
He thinks thei-efoi-e : * There is no such distinction as philoso- 
pher or Brahmin ; I am neither better, alike, nor worse.' And 
whatever truth is there is liis by higher knowledge, and he 
ent^i-s into pity and compassion for all lives. 

" And again, C) friars, a Brahmin says : All lusts are 

EVANESCENT, I'AINFUL XSD FRAUGHT WITH CHANGE. He ComeS to 

the same conclusion iis l>efore, and the tmth therein is his by 
liigher knowledge, and he entei's into disgust with, detachment 
from, and cessation of, all lusts. 

"Again, O friai-s, Brahmin says: All existences are 

EV.VNESCENT, TAINFUL AND FRAUGHT WITH CHANGE. Again he 

comes to the sjime conclusion, and the tmth therein is his bv 
higher knowledge, and he enters into disgitst with, detachment 
fi'om, and cessation of, all existences. 

" Moreover, O friars, a Brahmin says : There is no funda- 
mental DISTINCTION between ME AND ANYONE ELSE.^"^^ In Sayiug 

so, the Brahmin si)eaks ti-uth and not falsehood. He therefore 

( 1 ) For a description of the friars or wandering philo8oi)hers of ancient 
India see Rhys Davids : Buddhist India : London, 1903, p. 141. 

(2) Warren translates this sentence literally : " I am nowhere a somewhat- 
ness for anyone, and nowhere for me is there a so.uewhatness of anyone.*' 
{Buddhism in Translations, i\ 145, from the Visnddhi-maggo). 
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reflects : * There is no such distinction as philosopher or Brah- 
min ; I am neither better, alike, nor worse.' And whatever tmth 
is thei-e is his by higher knowledge and he enters upon the path, 
which is notliingness itself. 

" These, O friars, are the fom- truths of the Brahmins which 
have been i-ealized by me by my own higher knowledge and 
made known." 



S.T. HpJ-h (N.C. Xo. 544, ^n 54b). 

[Here Ananda speaks to Chanda (HJpj^J when, after the 
Master's death, doubts as to the truth of the fom* principles oc- 
euixl to the mind of the latter. — ^The place is Ko^ambi.] 

iftfto. 6MS, ^;BrrmMf; (skandlul cmitynh) — ^;ffMS 
(sarva-samskdrd anitydh), — ^^Mf? {sarvadliarmd amltmanah), 
M^UW. Knirvdmiri vijupafamatr,)^ ^Ui^W-ffl-^lt^^it. 

•siEiR.mn^m, m^^iit!SimM.o iPffjEsaifrrass, mr-^ 



First Sermon. 

(Major Section on Discipline I, (i. 
Translated in S. B. E. XIII, p. 08, and XI. p. 150) 

Insight, knowledge, intellection, wisdom and intiiitiou arose 
within me, saj'ing : " Tliis is the Noble Tnith concerning Pain." 
[It was], O monks, among doctrines not formerly transmitted. 



^ 



C.T. £.^;^+iE (K.c. No. Hia, a— 9i»). 

^iME^, f8^*BBo i»4. «^. w^. «^, a^, m^o 



[For the stereot3'ped passage alx)ut the sacred lore of the 
Brahmins, see S. B. E. X, imi-t 2, p. 97 ; for Atharva Veda, p. 168. 
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For traiuiug in tlie Buddhist Scri])tnres, Dhp. 259 aud ))()8, and 
my notes, pp. Gl and 89.] 



Numerical Collection II, 2. 

Monks, these two qualities conduce to the c'onfusion and 
decline of the (TOSi)el. 

What two? 

Faulty remembraiu;e (or, pres<n*vation) of the text and faulty 
explanation of the meaning. Monks, wlien a t^xt is ill remem- 
bered, the meaning also is ill explainetl. Tliese two qualities, O 
monks, conduce to the confusion and decline of the Gospel. 

Tliere are two qualities which conduce to the stability of the 
(lospel, with no confusion and with no decline. What two ? 

Good remembrance of the text and good explanation of the 
meaning. Monks, when a text is well remembered, the meaning 
also is well explaineil. These two (jualities, O monks, conduce 
to the stability of the (rosj^el, with no confusion and with no 
decline. 



-:f •:?■ -Jf * -3f ■:(■ * 



65. The Spread of the Gospel. 



Mark XIII: 10. (i|pi»i-Hi^>+). 

The Gos]^)el must fii*st be preached luito all the nations. 



Matthew XXIV : 14. (U^ff-ti-rat'^+ra). 

This GosiDel of the kingdom shall be pi*eaclied in the whole 
world, for a testimony unto all the nations ; and then shall the 
end (»ome. 

Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great DeceaHe. Translated in S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 53). 

O Evil One, I shall not piss into Nirvana [i. e., die] till my 
monks and nuns, my laymen and lawomen, ])ecome wise and 
ti-ained disciples, apt jind learned, recitei's of the l\>ctrine, [<fec. 
as in No. 51.] O Evil One, I shall not pass into Nirvana, till 
this religion of mine is successful, prosperous, widespread, 
})opular, ubiquitous ; in a word, made thoroughly public among 
men. 
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C.T. ^iEiMSJl (N.C. No. 119, R f- 3<J a). 

t'f. ^Mj&ff^ (N.C. No. 2. of No. 545., R;^ U b). 

:^i|S;SSIIS± (N.C. No. 118, R t 22 a). 

iibraai&iF^^^tt, ®i»4BUc, mm^.m^ ^mi&wto ^b^ 

* * * -jf -jf * * 

66. Decline of the Faith. 

With Remarks on Maitreya. 



Matthew XXIV. 11, 12. (Rjkffihracoi-— ,-f- .). 

Many false prophets shall arise, and shall leatl many 
astray. And because iniquity shall be multiplied, the love of the 
many shall wax cold. 

Luke XVni. 8. (mmtAO/XY 

When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on the 
earth ? 

Numerical (Jollection V. 79.'^^ 

Monks, the following five future dangers (or, fears for the 
futm:e), though not arisen now, will hereafter arise. Ye must be 
awake thereto, and l)eing awake, must stnif^le to avert them. 
What are the five ? 

Monks, there will be monks in the far futui^, wanting in 
physical, moral, emotional and intellectual control ; and being so, 
they will confer Initiation upon others, and will not be able to 
train them in superior morals, emotions and intelligence. These, 
l>eing also without the aforesaid control, will initiate othei*s in 

( 1 ) Translated from the AndgcUa-hhaydni (Future Dangers), one of the texts 
among the selections of the Emperor Asoko, in his Ediot at Bhabra, and found 
in the Numerical Collection, V. 77-80. Chapters 77 and 78 deal with the personal 
dangers for monks in any age, including Buddha's own. In Chapter 77 they 
practise religion for security against the dangers of the forest : snakes, scorpions, 
centipedes, etc. In Chapter 78 they practise it for security in old age or times of 
trial. "We now translate Chapter 79 entire. 
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their turn, who will keep up the same states of things. And so, 
monks, from corruption of doctrine [will come] comiption of 
discipline, and from comiption of discipline corruption of doc- 
trine. 

This, monks, is the fii'st futui-e danger which, though not 
arisen now, will hereafter arise. Ye mnst awake thereto, and 
being awake, must stru^le to avert it. 

Again, monks, there will be monks in the far futm-e wanting 
in control as before, who being so will give asylum to others, 
and they will not be able to train them in superior morals, 
emotions and intelligence. Tliese will give asylum to yet othei-s, 
and so [there will be] more comiption of discipline from doctrine, 
and of doctrine from discipline. 

This, monks, is the second future danger, which will come 
and must be guarded against. 

Again, monks, there will be monks in the far futuie without 
physical, moral, emotional and intellectual control, and being so, 
when they discourse upon the Higher Doc»trine (Abhidhammo) and 
the Exegesis ( Vedalla) they will not be awake, descending into 
doctrine dark.^-^ And so, monks, [there will be] contiption of 
discipline from coniiption of dcx^trine, and comiy)tion of d(xjtrine 
from comiption of discipline. 

This, monks, is the thiixJ futiue danger which, thougli not 
arisen now, will hereafter arise. Ye must l)e awake thereto, and 
being awake must stmggle to aveit it. 

^"'**[Again,] monks, there Avill be monks in the far future, 
[wanting in physical, moral, emotional and intellectual conti"ol ; 
and they being thus wanting in jJiysical, moral, emotional and 
intellectual control,] there ai*e ])ialogues {Suttantd) si)oken by 
the Tathagato — deep, of deep meaning, transcendental, connected 
with the Void^^^ (or chissified imder Void) ; and when these are 



(2) Awake is the same root ns Jiuddha and Buddhist , Mhile dark is the same 
word as the Sanskrit Krishna. One might almost snspect a punning aUasion to 
the later admixture of Buddhism \*-ith the Krishnacnlt : but our text is too 
ancient. 

(3) This x^aragraph, except the words in square brackets, is found in the 
Classified Collection, XX. 7. The grammatical connection of the clause begin- 
ning, *• there are Dialogues," etc., is as awkward in the Pali as it is in the English, 
and seems to indicate a separateness for this passage. 

(4) See» e. g., Majihima 121 and 122, which were very popular dialogues. 
The (liincse, in the seventh century, considered them such thorough compendiums 
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i-ooited tliey will not listen nor give ejiv nor present a heai-t of 
knowledge ; and they wiU not study those doctrines, leaiii them, 
nor reflect thereon. But there are Dialogues ix)et-made, ix>etieAl, 
thrilling the heart, suggestive to the heart, the utterances of 
disciples who are outsiders. When these ai-e recited they will 
listen, give ear, and present a heart of knowledge ; these doctrines 
they will study, learn by heart and reflect u^x^n. 

And so, monks, [there will be] corruption of discipline from 
corniption of doc^trine, and coniiption of do(;trine from comiption 
of discipline. 

This, monks, is the fomih futme danger which, though not 
arisen now, will hereafter arise. Ye must l)e awake thereto, and 
l)eing awake, must struggle to avert it. 

Again, monks, there will be monks in the far futuie without 
physical, moral emotional and intellectual c»onti*ol ; and being so, 
the Presbyter monks will be luxurious, loose-lived, taking prece- 
dence by their descent, in seclusion neglecting their charge. 
They will not strive with their will for attainment of the luiat- 
tained, appix)ach to the unapproached, realisation of the 
lun-ealised. The last genei'ation of them will fall into heresy, 
and will be luxurious, loose-lived, taking precedence by dest^ent, 
in seclusion neglecting their chai^. And so, monks, [there will 
be] 'comiption of discipline from c<^miption of doc^trine, and 
coriTiption of doctrine from corniption of discipline. 

This, monks, is the fifth futm'e danger which, tliough not 
arisen now, will liereafter arise, and whicli ye must \yo awake to, 
and so stni^le to averi. 

These, monks, are the Five Futm*e Daiigei's which, though 
not arisen now, will hereafter arise, au<l whicrh ye must be awake 
to, and so stniggle to avert. 



[Cvhapt^r 80 gives a detailed account of the future luxuries, 
such as buildhig monasteries in towns, villages, and capitals ; 
wearing fine robes ; associating with young nuns, etc. 

The Buddhist Apocalypse translated by Wan'en is a mediicval 
treatise, expanded from just such texts jis our present one.] 



of Bnddhism that many cared for no other Scriptnres. (I-tsing, p. 51. I take 
/ nothingnees •' = suiiflatri). (Majjhima 121 and 122 are Nos. IIK) and 191. in 
Chinese. A.M.) 
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C.T. ^2j5|jfi? (N.C.No.468, Kt-llG)/'" 
ff- lEtefelS (N.C. No. 123)., ?ijj8^S (N.C. Xo. 470).. 

SiStflilfirffi (N.C. No. 766). 

^m^m^^^&o [-]. :^mmi&, ^m^^^- ^^mism. ik 

[2] m^-% ^^ssdfto v-wm.w&, ^s«i6,^{^ 

f^*^^8«:^Paffio 

[3] SWH*>B'^!®i!So [Hie^^^?s, ^«iai*6. ^ 

nf^&i^o [-] ettx^.:^^^a ^tEfl?7^;tw. na 

[4] ©WEV^a-SKisSo [-] ^*«:J£ ffiP^l8:=F 

tfJt^o [-imiSAPH if*ii5#. »3§2?2fe:tmo [E] 

jifSiSis ei':iiiii^«s<i&«- G [ra]^^«p^. ^rj^^Pni 

^ -f T>it ISLo • 

[5] m^55:5f, ^a-^SSM:, [-] 53tWifc£ SggSEHc. 

M^aifiB. [-] R^iSl^r3*/hfi?, ifcf&trSc [=]frE8a:- 

A, >3«?;t±^ffl«?^o [H] ^am#^«j-:Jit- w^m. 

(5) Here "we haye before us another torsion of the Awgata-bhaydni coming 
down to us from the last p;irt of the third Century A. D. It differs not in 
substance from the Pali but much in its arrangement. Subdivisions under each 
of five dangers seem not to have been original. They are as follows : 

[I.] persual after fame ; [II.] (i.) seeking livelihood by commerce, (ii.) hatre<l 
againt the pious ; [III ] (i.) not diligent (as in the above two heads and correspon- 
ding to the beginning part of each danger in thePuli), (ii.) ignorant in Scripture, 
(iiL) disobedience towanl wise men ; [IV.] (i.) corruption of the discipline, (ii.) 
love of social iDtercourse and vanity, (iii.) pride, (iv.) looseness of conduct ; [V.] 
(i.) neglecting deep teaching, the twelve NManas, the thirty seven Sections, the 
wisdom of the Vaipulya mysticism, the incomparable Praju&ptiramita, the promise 
(or faith) of Nothingness, (ii.) reciting miscellaneous stanzas and petty secular 
texts, (iii.) because novices like them, (iv.) and in consequence they are abandoned 
by angels, (v.) in this way the right teaching wanes off. 

Thus we see IV. and V. correspond to the fifth and fourth danger of the 
Puii and as a whole this text mny be sidd to be another and later version of the 
Prdi Ana<jat't-f'haydiu. (.A.M.) 
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Minor Section on Discipline {Cidlavaygo) X, 1. 

(Translated in S. B. E. XX, p. 32n). 

Auandf), if women had not received iiermission to go foiili 
from domestic life and enter the homeless one, under the Doctiiue 
and Discipline made public by the Tathagato, then, Anando, would 
the religious life have lasted long : the Grospel (Saddhammo) would 
have lasted for a thousand years. But Anando, now that women 
have received tliat i^ermissiou, the religious life will not last 
long : tlie Gosjxil, Anando, will mnv last only five hundred years. 



C.T. ra^|#ra+A (N.C. No. 1117,^;?; 15 b). 

Cf. if PilMSSiS (N.C. No. IIG o£ No. 542, ff::^ 38 b). 



[This passage is imix^i-tant as a time-mark in the history of 
the Canon, a fact which was [x^inted out in our pi*ovisional pre- 
face to this series of Parallels. (Open Court, Febniary, 1900, p. 
115). In patristic works written after the Christian era, such as 
Buddhaghosa's commentaries and the Great Chronicle of 
Ceylon, the figui-e 500 has been altered to 5000. This was l>e- 
cause the five himdred yeai-s had expired, and still the faith 
flomished. Tliei^efore the sjicred text hjis not been materiallv 
altered, and goes back behind the time of Christ. The period of 
a thousand yeai*s in our text may perhaps be compared with 
those of the Mazdean Saviom*s or the millennium of the 
Ajxx'alyptic Christ. 

It is to ]ye regretted that the period of decline has been con- 
founded with the Second Coming or advent of Metteyyo (Sansk- 
rit, Maiti-eyas ;^'^^ contracted into Maitreya). Thus, Eitel, in his 
Handhooh of Chinese Buddhism, places this advent five thousiind 
yeai-s after Gotamo, which, as we have seen, is a later exaggera- 
tion of the five himdred predicted in the Book of Discipline. 
Rhys Davids, in his Manual, probably following Eitel, says the 
same ; for that learned scholar lias never had the leisure to 
i-e^vrite his lx)ok and give full references in the light of his 
present knowledge. Pali learning is still in its infancy. Even 
Ji^em, whose Manual is deemed the best by so exacting a critic 



(6) TLe first Euroi>eans to trnnscribo Sanskrit words were the Greeks, and 
they rightly trftnscribeil them in the nomi-'ative case, thus bringing out the 
siimeness of the ending in Sanskrit, Greek and Latin. 
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as Baiili, does uot give the original Pali authority on the Met- 
teyyo prophecy, but a passage in the late patristic Milindo. 
Tliis is because the Pali text in question has not yet been edited 
in Roman lettere, but mast be painfully read in the character' of 
Siam. Tlie text, however, has briefly refen-ed to by Oldenberg 
in 1881, in the first edition of his Biiddha ; but was never, I 
believe, given fully, at least in English, until its api)earance in 
The Open Court in 1900. (Cf. Oldenberg, 4. ed. 1903. p. 187). 

Dr. Canis, in his Gosjod of Biiddha^ p. 217, has made the 
mistake pointed out, of associating the coming of Metteyyo with 
tlie end of the i^eriod of purity. 

Owing to the curioiLs coincidence that five hundred yeai^s is 
the j)eriod between Gotamo and Jesus, somci writei's who have 
accepted the confusion of Metteyyo with this peritxl, have regard- 
ed him as a Buddhist pix>phecy of Christ. Wei"e it so, it would 
l>e a more remarkable one than any oracle of Daniel or Isaiah ; 
for nowhere do the prophets clearly state that, at the end of a 
definite, non-mystical, mimdane term of years, a Saviour will arise 
named Love, for such is the meaning of Metteyyo. We have 
piu-posely kept separate, in our Pali Pai-allels, these two docitrines 
of the Second Coming and the Decline of the Faith. 

In June, 1900 {Open Court, Vol. XIV., pp. 3G2, 303), we 
translated the leading Prdi oracle u}K)n the coming of Metteyyo, 
under the caption of Second Coming. 1 may be allowed to say 
that the Christian idea of the Holy Ghost was not adduced by 
me among the New Testament passages for this Parallel, Imt was 
added in the .editor's office. However, as we know tliat the 
doctrine of the comforter was the Joliannine and spiritual form 
of the giosser Pauline Second Coming, I have no objection to its 
standing, though of coui'se the cedent paiuUel is the Pauline and 
Aix)calyptic one, i.e. of a physical reappearance of Christ.] 

*JC *JC 3|C *|C 3jC 3JC ^C 

67. Discourse on the End of the World ; or, 
the Sermon on the Seven Suns. 



Mark XIIL 31. (i&jk»i-=c?)ttf— ). 

Heaven and eai-th shall |)ass away, but my woi-ds sliall not 
pass away. 
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2 Peter m. 10. (ft»»»H0t) 

But the day of the Lord will come as the thief ; in the which 
the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, and the heavenly 
bodies (or, elements) shall be dissolved with fervent heat, and 
the earth and the works that are therein shall l)e bnmed up (or, 
discovered). 

Revelation XXI. 1. (jk^jj^-ct)-). 

And I saw a new heaven and a new earth : for the first 
heaven and the first earth are passed away ; and tlie sea is no 
more. 



Numerical Collection VII. 62. 

Tims liave I heard. At one season the Lord wius staying at 
Vesali, in Ambapali's grove. And the Loixl addressed the 
monks, saying: "Monks!" "Lord" answered those monks, 
in reply to him. The Lord spake thus : 

" Impermanent, O monks, are the constituents of existence, 
unstable, non-etemal : so much so, that this alone is enough to 
weary and disgust one with all constituent things, and emancipate 
therefi'om. Sineni, monks, the monarch of mountains, is eighty- 
four thousand leagues^^^ in length and breadth ; eighty-four 
thousand leagues deep in the great ocean, and eighty-four 
thousand above it. 

Now there comes, O monks, a season when, after many 
years, many hundi-eds and thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of years, it does not rain ; and while it rains not, all seedlings 
and vegetation, all plants, grasses, and trees dry up, wither away 
and cease to be. Thus, monks, constituent things are im- 
permanent, unstable, non-etemal : so much so, that this alone is 
enough to weary and disgust one therewith and emancipate 
therefrom. 



C.T. itPSTH+ra, -tBSl (N.C. No. 543, ft- 66-67). 
(1) I. e. yojanas, a yojana beiog abont eight miles. 
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g:^:, -mm'^l^mmtr>n!^.&o m^-^miEm 



And, monks, tliei-e comes a season, at vast intervals in the 
lapse of time, when a second sim appears. After the appearance 
of the second sun, monks, the brooks and ponds dry up, vanish 
away and cease to be. So impermanent are constituent things ! 
And then, monks, there comes a season, at vast intervals in the 
lapse of time, when a third sim appears ; and thereupon the 
great rivers : to wit, . the Ganges, the Jamna, the Kapti, the 
Gogra, the Mahi, — dry up, vanish away and cease to be. 

At length, after another great period, a fourth sun appears, 
and thereupon the great lakes, whence those rivera had their 
rise : namely, Anotatto,^-* Lion-leap, Chariot-maker, Keel-bare, 
Cuckoo, Six-bayed, and Slow-flow, diy up, vanish away and 
cease to be. 






Again, monks, when, after another long lapse, a fifth sun 
appears, the waters in the great ocean go down for an himdred 
leagues ; then for two hundred, thi-ee himdred, and even imto 
seven hundred leagues, imtil the water stands only seven fan- 
palms deep, and so on unto one fan-palm ; then seven fathoms 
deep, and so on unto one fathom, half a fathom ; waist-deep, 
knee-deep, ankle-deep. Even, O monks, as in the fall season, 
when it rains in large drops, the water in some places is standing 
around the feet of the kine ; even so, monks, the waters in the 
great ocean in some places are standing to the depth of kine- 
feet. After the appearance of the fifth sun, monks, the water in 
the great ocean is not the measure of a finger-joint. Then at 
last, after another lapse of time, a sixth sim appears ; whereupon 
this great earth and Sineru, the monarch of mountains, reek 
and fume and send forth clouds of smoke. Even as a potter's 
baking, when first besmeared, doth reek and fume and smoke, 

(2) I am not sure of the meaning of this word and its Sanskrit equivalent 
Anavatapta, but it appears to mean " without warmth at the bottom." 
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such is the smoke of earth aud mountaius when the sixth sun 
appears. 

^iO -A^ -tK^ »*^«*lWm^o WLM: 

«o mia>miiim%^ H=fifcT*i± JH^S'Aajo 



After a last intenal, a seventh sun appears, and then, 
monks, this great earth and Sineru, the monarch of moimtams, 
flare and blaze and become one mass of flame. And now, fi*om 
earth and mountains burning and consuming, a spark is carried 
by the wind and goes as far as the worlds of Qod : and the peaks 
of Mount Sineru, burning, consuming, perishing, go down in one 
va^ mass of fire and crumble for an hundred, yea five hundred 
leagues. And of this great earth, monks, and Sineru, the 
monarch of mountains, when consumed and bmiit, neither ashes 
nor soot remains. Just as when ghee or oil is consumed and 
burnt, neither ashes nor soot resmains, so is it with the great 
earth and Mount Sineru. 

Thus, monks, impermanent are the constituents of existence, 
unstable, non-eternal : so much so, that this alone is enough to 
weary and disgust one with constituent things and emanci- 
pate therefrom. Therefore, monks, do those who deliberate and 
believe,^'^ say this : * This earth and Sineru, the monarch of 
mountains, will be burnt and perish and exist no more,' except- 
ing those who have seen the path. 



m, ^m-fim±, m^^ ± d 

[A late expansion of this discourse is given by Wan-en, in 
his Buddhism in Translations^ from Buddhaghoso*s Way of Puri- 
ty, a Pali compendium of the fifth Christian century.^*^ Wlien 

(3) Translatiou nDcertain. The word saddhatd is not in Childers, and I 
can find no equivalent in Sanskrit ; bat the varions reading, aaddkaratd, indicates 
the sense. 

(4) On p. 323 of Warren's book oar present Satta is quoted by name. 
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Warren wn>te, the Pali original had not as yet appeared in the 
erlition of the Pali Text Society, which is printed in Boman 
letters. 

It hi well knoun t^^ New Testament scholars that the great 
eschatological Discoarse in the Synoptical Gospels (i.e., the Sermon 
on the Last Things, delivered npon the Mount of Olives) is a 
blending of historical and spiritual vaticination. As I pointed 
oni in 1893/^^ the Evangelist Lake attempted to separate the 
Hpiritnal prophecy from the historical prediction, putting the 
frirmer intr^ his seventeenth chapter, and the latter into his 
twentv-first. But Luke evidentlv understood even the phvsical 
catacl\'Hm to refer to the siege of Jerusalem and the destruction 
of the Heljrew State. Even Mark and the e<litor of Matthew 
proliably understood the same thing, though our English trans- 
lations of Matthew make his " consummation of the feon " the 
"end of the world." After the siege, the early Christians 
evidently made this Eschatolc^cal Discourse refer to a cosmical 
(ronvulsiou ; and so in the Second Epistle of Peter, the thief-like 
advent of the spiritual nature into man is transfoimed into the 
terrors of a ruined world. But the onW woixJs in the Gospel 
sermon wliich can jastly apply to such a thing ai-e those in all 
three frf the Synoptists : " Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall m>t pjLss awa^'." **^ We have therefore used 
this verse among rjur parallels to Buddlia's present discourse, 
Irat liave given tlie text of tlie Gos^^el pi-ophecy with our foregoing 
tmnslation.] 

68. Former Religions Eclipsed by the 

Religion of Love. 



Matthew V. 17, 18; 43, 44. (**»j5:oi-t. A&rai-H.ra). 

Think not tliat I came to destroy the law or the pi-ophets : I 
<;Hnie not to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say imto you, 
Till heaven and earth i>as« away, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all things be accomplislied 

(5) Jlaverfortl Cdlefje Studies for 1893 : Onr Lord s Quotation from the Ftrst 
Book of Afaccahees. 

(9) The secoDd c!aii80 indicates the application of this verse : the passing of 
heaven and earth does not belong to the subject of the discourse, but is used as 
a standard whereby to gnage the perpetuity of the oracles of Christ. 
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■ 

Ye liiive heard that it was said, Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bor, and liate thine enemy : but I say unto you, Love yoiu* 
enemies, and praj' for them that persecute you. 



Numerical Collection VII. 62/^> 

" In olden times, O monks, thei'e was a religious teacher (or. 
Master) named Sunetto, foimder of an Order, and free from 
indulgence in lusts ; and he had several hundred disciples. The 
Master Simetto preached to his disciples the doctrine of fellow- 
ship with the world of God ; and those who imdei-stood all his 
religion in eveiy way, when he preached this doctrine, were 
bom again, upon the dissolution of the body after death, to weal 
in the world of God. Those who did not understand all his 
religion in everj' way weie bom again, upon the dissolution of 
the bodj' after death, — some into fellowship with those angels 
who transmute subjective deHghts into objective and sliai^e them 
with others ;'^^ some into fellowship with the angels who deUght 
in subjective creations ; some into tliat of the angels of Content 
(Tusitd) ; others with the Yama ; others again with the angels of 
the Thirty-three ; others into fellowship with those of the Four 
Gi-eat Kings; and yet others into fellowship with Wairior 
magnates. Brahmin magnates, householder magnates. 

" Now, Sunetto the Master, O monks, thought himself : " It 
is not fit that I should allow my disciples to have such destinies 
as these repeatedly : what now if I practise the Highest Love ? * 
Whereupon, monks, the Master Sunetto practised Benevolence 
(or love-meditation) for seven yeai-s, and for seven ajons of con- 
summation and restoration he did not return to this world. ^"^^ 
Yea, monks, at the consummation of the world^^' he became an 
Angel of Splendor, and at the world's I'estoration he rose again 
in the empty palace of the Brahmfis. Yea, then, O monks, he 
was a Brahmi, the Great Brahm& (or, God), conquering, uncon- 

(1) There is no break in the P&li, bnt the present dirision Is made Cor the 
sake of another Grospel poraUel, which belongs really to Part 3. (Ethics) ; bat I 
wish to preserve the integrity of the celebrated sermon. Moreover, it contains 
eschatology, even in this portion, and may therefore claim a place in Part 5. 

(2) I have been guided here by Warren, p. 289, and Lafcadio Hearn, Glean- 
ings in Buddha^fields, p. 245. 

(8) See Itivattaka 22, translated above, pp. 142-143, where Gotamo relates 
the same of himself. 

(4) Itivuttnka has aeon. 
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(luerod, all*seeiug, controlling. And thirty-six times, O monks, 
was lie Sakko, tlie lord of the angels ; many hundreds of times 
was he a king, a righteous world-ruler and emperor, victorious to 
the four seas, anived at the security of his country, and posses- 
sed of the seven treasures. Moreover, he had more than a 
tliousand sons, heioes, of mighty frame, crushers of alien armies ; 
lie dwelt in this ocean-girt earth, overcoming it, staffless and 
swonlless, by rigliteousness. But even the Master Sunetto, 
though thus long-lived and long-enduring, was not emancipated 
from birth, old age, death, grief, lamentation, pain, sorrow, and 
despair ; I say he was not emancipated from pain. And why ? 
Because of not being awake to four things (dhammd) and not 
seeing into them. What four ? The Noble Ethics, the Noble 
Trance (Samadhi), the Noble Intellection, and the Noble Release 
(or, Emancipation). When these, O monks, are known in their 
sequence and penetrated into,*^ the craving for existence is an- 
nihilated, its renewal is destroyed : one is then reborn no more. 

Thus spake the Lord, and when tlie Auspicious One had 
said this, the Master further said : 

'* Morality, Trance, Pure Beason, and Supreme Release ; 

These things are understood by the celebrated Grotamo. 

Tlius enlightened (biiddho) by supernal knowledge, he 
told the doctrine to the monks. 

Tlie Master, who made an end of pain, the Seeing One, 
hath passed into Nirvana." '*' 

4t :|t 4c ♦ :^ :1c 4t 

69. The Great Restoration. 



Matthew XIX. 28. (SiJi^A•^>^A). 
Verily I Siiy unto yoo, that ye which have fcdlowed me, in 
ikt lYt^Jtera/iON when the Sou of man shall sit on the throne of 
his gk>ry« ye also shall sit upon twelve thivmes^ judging the 
twelve tribes of Isr^al. 



(5) ^ Knc>wa in thnr sequenee" and ** penetzmtad into** represent tht 
vQonb b«fot« txmnslated : ^^ b«ing avake to '*, and "- seeing into.** So afcain, 
** ru* B««son " (/a-'i taK in tlM tczsq b«k>v. appeus aboT« as ^ Intdleetion." 

(6) Insttad of this portion of tli« Oiscoms ^ tlw Chinese Ekottazm 
naRAtioas about the primitiT^ hTunan sodet^ and the or%tn of castes. (JLIL) 
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Liike XrX. 27, 28. (KJta»i-A<?>*-b, a). 
And then shall they see the Son of man coming in a cloud 
with power and great gloiy. But when these things begin to 
come to pass, look up, and lift up your heads ; l^ecause your 
redemption draweth nigh. 



ActsIIL 19-21. (a[!ifT»H©i-^~-ti— ). 
Repent ye therefoi'e, and turn again, that your sins may be 
blotted out, that so there may come seasons of i^efreshing from 
the presence of the Lord ; and that he may send the Christ who 
hath been appointed for you, even Jesus : whom the heaven must 
receive imtil (lie times of restoration of aU things, whereof God 
spake by the mouth of his holy prophets which liave been since 
the world began. 



Long Collection, Dialogue No. 1. • 

(Translated by Gogerly in 1846, ajmd Grimblot, 1876 ; and 
by Rhys Davids, Dialogues of the Buddha, 1899, p. 30). 

Now there comes a season, O monks, when, sooner or later, 
after a vast inteiTal in the lapse of time, this imiverse (hko) is 
consummated {literaUy^ rolls together). Now when the universe 
is consummated, beings generally have their destiny consum- 
mated among the Angels of Splendour {literaUy, are Splendour- 
consummation-ones). There they are mind-made, joy-feeders, 
self-resplendent, walking the sky, abiding in glory, and abide so 
for a period long and vast. 

Now there comes also a season, O monks, when, sooner or 
later, after a vast interval in the lapse of time, this universe is 
i-estored. And when the imiverse is restored there appeai-s the 
empty Palace of Brahma. 



C.T. ^gpSf ^WM (N.C. No. 21 of No. 545, R ;l 73 b). 

^i^*$, ^^«^*o 

[As in the New Testament, the words ivorld and ceon are 
used intercliangeably in speaking of this destruction and i^enewal. 
The doctrine in question, like that of Satan, entered Palestine 
from Persia. 

I translate the following from August Wunsche's Neite 
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Beitrdge zur . Erldnierung der Evangdien aiis Talmud tind Mid- 
rascli : Grottingeu, 1878, p. ^33, whex-e he is commenting upon 
Matthew XIX. 28 : 

"Tlie idea of the i-enewal of the world is a branch of 
Millenarianism which arose on Persian soil, and after the Exile 
was transplanted also in the Jewish, and became indigenous. 

SanlvedHn, fol. 97. b. "Kabbi Clianan ben Tachlipha 
informed Rabbi Joseph : I have found a man who held in liis 
hand a roll AVTitten in AssjTian characters, but in the holy 
language. Wlien I asked him whence he got it, he gave me this 
reply : I got it when I was serving in the Peraian army, having 
foimd it among the Persian treasures. In this writing I found 
the following : After 4291 years from the creation of the world 
it will pass away, and in this time there will be wars between 
the monstei-s Gog and Magog. The remaining period belongs to 
the time of the redemption. But the Eternal will renew the 
world first after 7000 yeai-s, or, as Rabbi Aclia bar Rabba 
thinks, after 5000 years." 

The old Kaddish prater reads in the context which lies 
before us in Maimonides, Tr, TejMa : 

" Praised and hallowed be the great Name of Him who mil 
one day renew the world, quicken the dead, redeem the living, 
build up the city of Jemsalem, i-estore the holy Temple, exter- 
minate idolatiy, and bring in the pure worship of God in its 

Note by A. J. E. — This last passage is verj' similar to the 
well-known refrain in the Mazdean Zamyfid Ta^t.] 



:ie :(c 4c :ie :|c 4e :jc 



70. The Second Coming. 



Mark XIV. 61, 62. (ftRi«trae);?;i— , -) 

Again the high priest asked him, and saith unto him, Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? And Jesus said, I am : 
and ye shall see the Son of man sitting at the right hand of 
jwwer, and coming with the clouds of heaven. 



John XIV. 26. (jft«»tra^*A). 

But the Comforter, even the Holy Spirit, whom the Father 
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will seud iu my name, he shall teach you all thiugs, aud bring to 
your i-emembranee all that I said unto you. 



Revelation XX. 6. (St^ttli'^^)- 

Blessed and holy is he tliat liath paii in the fii-st resurrec- 
tion : over these the second death hath no jx)wer ; but they shall 
be priests of God and of Christ, and shall reign with him a 
thousand years. 

Long Collection, Dialogue No. 26. 

(Translated from the Siamese edition, because not yet printd in Koman letters). 

Monks, in the days when men live eighty thousand yeai-s, 
there will arise in the world a Buddlia named Metteyyo (the 
Benevolent One) a Holy One,^^* a supremely Enlightened One, 
endowed with \nsdom in conduct; auspicious, knowing the 
universe ; an incomparable Charioteer of men who are tamed ; a 
Master of angels and mortals, a Blessed Buddha ; even as I have 
now arisen in the world, a Buddha with these same qualities 
endowed. What he has realized by his own supernal knowledge 
he will publish to this univei"se, with its angels, its fiends, and 
its arcliangels, and to the race of philosophei*s and brahmins, 
princes and peoples ; even as I now, having all this knowledge, 
do publish the same unto the same. He ^rill preach his religion, 
glorious in its origin, glorious at the climax, glorious at the goal, 
in the spirit and the letter. He will proclaim a religious life, 
wholly prefect and thoixjughly pm-e ; even as I now preach my 
religion and a like life do proclaim. He will keep up a society 
of monks numbering many thousand, even as I now keep up a 
society of monks numbering many himdred. 



C.T. :gPSf||i|l&ife3Ef!5f(fffi (N.C. No. C of No. 545. R:fL 35 a). ^'^ 

sfe:i:J£*p^*p*o m^m^m^fstism'^mmmw^^m^ 

(1) Sanskrit, 3fat7re^(i. ^ra/iaf, and so always; Sanskrit, Arhat. This is 
the stem-form in each case. The P&li nominative is Araha. 

(2) >l>mittiSBEiS (N.G. No. 70. of No. fA% 0(21 85-88) narrates only of the 
Cakrayartin and omits the prophecy about Maitreya. There are eight passages 
about Maitreya in the Chinese Ekottara and two of them fixes the term of his 
appearance to thirty Kalpas hereafter. (Of. i^AA^^jm pp. 204-205). The 
asual term of the time between Gotamo and Maitreya accepted among Japanese 
Buddhists is 5,670,000,000 years. (A. M.). 
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♦ * * if * "if ♦ 

71. Buddha's Last Meal 
and the Christian Eucharist. 



Their Preservation of Primeval Bites. 

[Wliile we would draw no parallel between Buddha's Last 
Meal and the Christian Eucharist such as we should draw be- 
tween the Angelic Heralds of Luke and those of the Sutta- 
Nipato, yet these meals have soraetliing in common. It is this : 
they both preserve primeval sacred ideas about eating and 
drinking. Henry Clay TiiimbuU's monc^tiph, The Blood 
Covenant^ lias set forth the ancient practice underlying the 
Chiistian sacrament; viz., the exchange of blood to cement 
friendship, — the blood, by a later refinement of the race, being 
represented by wine. The text of Mark, which is the oldest, 
has for the memorial woi'ds :] 



Mark. XIV. 22-25. (jmrPJtrae)-ti---it-3i). 

And as they were eating, he took bread, and when he had 
blessed, ho brake it, and gave to them, and said. Take ye : this 
is my body. And he took a cup, and when he liad given thanks, 
he gave to them : and they all drank of it. And he said unto 
them. This is my Uood of (lie covenant, ^^^ which is shed for many. 
Verily I say imto you, I will no more diink of the fruit of the 
vine, until that day when I drink it new in the kingtlom of God. 



[But Paul was not content with this simple form, and a 
vision fi-om the risen Christ informed liim that the memorial 
words commanded a pei^petuity for the rite :] 



1. Cor. XI. 23-27. (»«:|;«(r«-f--e>ll-H-*-t:). 

I i-eceived of the Lord that wliich also I delivered unto you, 
how that the Lord Jesus in the night in which he was betrayed 
took bread ; and when he had given thanks, he brake it, and 
said. This is my body which is for you : this do in remembrance 
of me. In like manner also the cup, after supper, saying, Tliis 
cup is the new covenant in my blood : this do, as oft as ye drink 

( 1 ) The words in italics are from Exodus XXIV. 8. 
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it, in remembranco of me. For as often as ye eat this bread, 
and drink the cup, ye proclaim the Lord's death till he come. 
Wherefore whosoever shall eat the bread or drink the cup of the 
Lord imworthily, shall be guilty of the body and the blood of 
the Lord. 

[This new formula, with its mysterious threat, affiliated the 
Sacred Meal to those of Eleusis and of Mithra, much to the 
scandal of Justin Maityi*, who saw in the latter a diabolic 
travesty. Thus did Christianity perpetuate a primeval rite, 
inherited by several of the book-religions from the prehistoric 
past. But Gospel authority was wanting until Paul's new words 
were inserted into the text of Luke : ] 

Luke XXII« 14-23. (^jta»-ti-z:e)l- — jhH). 
And when the hour was come, he sat down, and the apostlefe 
with him. And he said unto them, with desire I have desired to 
eat this passover with you before I suffer : for I say unto you, I 
will not eat it until it be fulfilled in the kingdom of God. And 
he received a cup, and when he had given thanks, he said. Take 
this, and divide it among yom-selves : for I say imto you, I will 
not drink from henceforth of the fruit of the vine, until the 
the kingdom of God shall come. And he took bread, and when 
he had given thanks, he brake it, and gave to them, saying. 
This is my body [tchich is given for you : this do in remembrance 
of me. And the cup in like maimer after supper y saying, This cup 
is the new covenant in my blood, even that tvhich is poured o%ii for 
you.'] But behold, the hand of him that betrayeth me is with 
me on the table. For the Son of man indeed goeth as it has 
been determined : but woe imto that man through whom he is 
betrayed! And they began to question among themselves, 
which of them it was that should do this thing. 



[The Revised Version of 1881 (which I always use) not^s in 
the margin that the words italicised and in brackets are not in 
ceiiain manuscripts. The best critics consider them an addition 
made from Paul. Luke was reckoned by the early Christians as 
Paul's Gospel. Tertullian gives us their literary standard when 
he says that the works of disciples are coimted those of their 
masters. 

Just as the Cluistian Eucliarist presei-ves the covenant 
blood of Exodus, derived from a remoter past, so does the 
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Buddhist filial meal presence an ecjuallj' ancient practice. In the 
Book of the Great Decease we read : ] 



Book of Great Decease, Chap. IV. 

Now the Lord addi'essed Cmido the smith and said : ' What- 
ever dried boar's flesh remains to thee, Cundo, that bmy in a 
hole. I see no one, Cundo, upon earth nor in the heavens of 
Maro or Brahma, no one among philosophers and Brahmins, 
piinces -and i)eoples, bj- whom, when he has eaten it, tliat food 
can be assimilated, save by the Thathagato.' 

' Even so. Master ! ' said Cundo the smith in assent unto the 
Lord. And wliatever dried boar's flesh remained over, that he 
buried in a hole.' 

m 

[Now, James G. Frazer, in his remarkable book, Tl^je Golden 
Bough, tells us this (second e^lition. Ijondon, 1900, Vol. 1., p. 
318): 

" No one may touch the food which the King of Loango 
leaves upon his plate : it is biiried in a hole in the gi-ound." 

Tliis is done to prevent the scraps being used by a sorcerer, 
but it is also paii and parcel of the whole system of royal and 
priestly taboos, such as seen in the former seclusion of the 
Mikado. It is well kno^^'n to students of historical religion tliat 
the offices of priest and king were once identical, as in the 
case of Melchizedek. The primitive royal hierarch was a deity 
on earth, and the spiritual ancestor of : 

" That divinity which doth hedge a king." 

Tlie supreme example of the diiine or priestly king is 
the God-Man ; and the race-consciousness of both great historic 
Masters led them to identify themselves ^vith this mj-thic Divine- 
Human. Greater tlian any parallels in their conduct from an 
alleged connection between their stories is the older and more 
venerable one which has its roots in the heixvlegends of primeval 
man.] 

[Curiously enough tliis utterance of Buddha (Rhys Davids 
rV. 19., Buddhist SvUas p. 72) is foimd in no Chinese version of 
the similar text, N.C. No. 545 (gpsiii^f^, ^X 15 b). No. 552 
{^fStfrnmh. J^i- 15 b) and No. 119 {mmmi., j^+ 41 a) 
insert just here another episode in longer or shoi-ter form. It 
tells that a Bliiksu came later than the others and took the plate 
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in which the ix)rtlou of the sukaramaddavam}'^^ was i^emaining. 
After the dmuer was finished and plates were washed clean by 
water Cundo the smith asked Buddha how many kinds of 
^ramanas there were in the world. Buddha in reply distin- 
guishes four kinds : 1. Those who are excellent in conduct, 2. 
Those who explain the Law well, 3. Tliose who live by Law, and 
i. Those hypocrites who appear to be lawful but are really 
polluted by vices. This last is evidently allusion to that monk 
who stole portion of the fine food. The answer of Buddha is in 
vei-se only in No. 545. 

No. 118 {izllScU9^^f jR+ 26 b-27 a) omits this episode 
and also IV. 19. of the Pali and instead of them makes Buddha 
speak in praise of Cundo's donation and aLso the promise that he 
sliall take no other's food after that. (A.M.)] 

» -> ^ * * -){• -:f 



72. Earthquake at the Master's Death. 



Matthew XXVII. 51-53. (JB*»if4:<5D5:i- fi+H). 

Behold, the veil of the temple was i-ent in twain from the 
top to the bottom ; and the earth did quake ; and the rocks were 
rent ; and the tombs were opened ; and many bodies of the saints 
that liad fallen asleep were raised ; and coming forth out of the 
tombs after his resurrection they entered into the holy city and 
appeared unto many. 



Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Translated in S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. IIG). 

Wlien the Loixl entered into NiiTana, a great earthquake, 
terrific and tremendous, accompanied his entry into Nirvana ; 
and the drams of the angels rolled. [This is the regular Hindu 
expression for thunder.] 

[The speeches of the angels Brahma and Sakko which follow 
take the place of Matthew's apparitions.] 



(2) No. 545 : /KHSt^* ^^^ shoot of Candana tree. The other two do not 
mention the name of the food. 
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C.T. ^MM^jBi^^^ (N.C.No.2.ofNo. 545. ,Jt^22a). 
:kf&ilS^BiT (N.C. No. 118. fti- 33 a). 
WiViMMy [N.C. No. 119. Jtl- 45 b). 



*■ * ^f- * -x- * * 



73. The Master Ascends beyond Hunnan Ken, 
But is Present with the Disciples. 



Matthew XXVin. 20. (JB*:»frAe)ti-). 
Lo, I am with you alway, even iinto the consximmatiou of 
the age. 

John XIV. 19. (i^«»tra*^1-/L). 

Yet a little while, and the world beholdeth me no moi'e ; 
but ye behold me : because I live, ye sliall live also. 

John. XVI. 16. (W«»t;^<5?)i-;^). 

A little while, and ye behold me no more ; and again a 
little wliile, and ve shall see me. 



Long Collection, Dialogue No. 1. 

(Translated by Gogerly in 1846 (reprinted at Paris in 1876) and by 
Rhys Davids in Dialogues^ of the Buddha, 1899 p. 54). 

Monks, the cord of existence is cut off, but the Tathagato*s 
body remains. So long as liis body sliall remain, then angels 
and mortals will see liim. Upon the dissolution of the body 
beyond the bounds of life neither angels nor mortals will see him. 

C.T. ^^PSf^SiS (N.C. No. 21. of No. 545. Jtit 76 a). 

Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Translated in S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 112). 

It may be, Anando, that you will think to yourselves : 
" The utterance of the Master is passed away ; our Master is no 

(1) Cf.^p^Ht-fcC^.C.No.SlS.RHe). Numerical Collection ym,b2, (A.M.) 
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more." But, Anaudo, you must not think so: the Doctrine 
and Discipline, Anando, taught you and laid down In' me, must 
be your Master when I am gone. 

(Compare John XII. 48 : The word that I spake, the same 
shall judge him in the last day.) 



C.T. ^MM^M (N C. No. 545, Btii 21 b). 



[This is a contrast rather than a parallel. ^A§ a Christian, 
one feels it profane to pai*allel the Apooalypoo w^tn this ; but as 
a pliilosopher, one is dealing with essential ideas, and must be 
faitliful thereto. The Paraclete or Presence of the ascended 
Christ was more tlian Doctrine and Discipline : it was a glorified 
human pei-sonality, encompassing the objects of its love. But 
Buddha puts the intellect above the afiections, and tells his 
mourning followers to be self-contained, self-islanded, self-illu- 
mined.^-^ At the same time the disciples realized his presence 
after death, as is evidenced from two Dialogues in the Middling 
Collection (Nos. 84 and 94,) where new converts ask to take 
refuge in the missionary who has converted them. In each 
case the missionary forbids it, and says they must take refuge in 
the Buddha. Where is he? they ask. He has passed into 
Nh'Vdna, is the answer. But, say they, just as we should go a 
hundred leagues to see him if alive, even so can we take refuge 
in him now that he is gone.^'^] 



* » ^f » * * 



74. Ascension 



Acts L 9. (ttttfT»-0:fL). 
And when he had said these things, as they were looking, 
he was taken up ; and a cloud received him out of thier sight. 



(2) Cf . my ^4 ft i aa » pp. 168-169., 182-192. (A. M.). 

(3) The Chinese Madhyama has no texts corresponding to Nos. 84 and 94 of 
the Majjhima. Two texts in the Ekottara preserve the passage for which see ^ 
^ ft ^ £A A PP- 166-167. It is to be noticed that this idea of the substitution of 
Buddha's teaching for his personality h.ns lead to the idea of the pharmfttmil 
or Dbarmakaya of Baddha. (A.M.) 
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Enunciations VIII. 6. 

Thus have I heard. At one season the Lord was staying iu 
the Bambu Grove beside the Squirrels' feeding-gi'ound, at 
Rajagaha. And the venerable Dabbo the Mallian approached 
the Lord, saluted him and sat ou one side, and so sitting, said to 
him : " O Auspicious One, my time is at liand to enter Nirvana/^* 
"Wliatever you think fit, O Dabbo." — The the venerable 
Dabbo the Mallian rose from his seat, saluted the Lord, and 
keeping him on his right hand, went up into the sky, and sat in 
the xx)8ture of meditation in the ether, in the empyrean. In- 
tensely meditating on the nature of flame,^^^ he ascended and 
passed into Nin'ana. 

And when the venei-able Dabbo the Mallian had thus gone 
up, meditated and ascended, there remained neither ashes nor 
soot of his body when passed away,^^^ consumed and burnt. Even 
as, when ghee or oil is consumed and burnt, neither ashes nor 
soot remains, so was it with the body of the venerable Dabbo 
the Mallian. And forthwith the Lord, having understood the 
fact, gave vent on that occasion to the following Enunciation : 

" The body dissolved, perception ceased, all sensations 

were utterly consumed ; 
" The constituents of existence were stilled, conscious- 
ness and sense departed." 



[This story is more analogous to the fiery ascension of 
Elijah in the Second Book of Kings than that of Christ, as 
related in Acts. There is no account of the ascension in the 
Synoptical Gospels, except a single line in Luke XXIV. 51,^*^ 
while the Mark- Appendix is a later addition. John I'efers to the 
Ascension as a spiritual fact ; so does Paul ; but the only 
pictorial accoimt is that of Acts. In the Pali legend, the hero is 
Dabbo the Mallian, a disciple of Buddha's who had extraordinary 
psychical powers. The Book of Discipline tells us that he was 

(1) See my defensive note on this rendering in my translation of Digha 11. 
{Tfie Marvellous Birth of the Buddhas : Philadelphia, 1899, p. 4). 

(2) Literally, having entered the element of flame (or, splendor). There is a 
corions coincidence here with Lnke XXIV. 26 : ua«\0€iv ds Tf\v io^av—tejodhaturii 
samdpajjUva. 

(8) Or, passed into yirvana, as above. It is a special word, only used for the 
death of ^n Arahat. 

(4) The donbt thrown upon this line in the margin of the KeTised Version 
of 1881 was dispelled when the Sinai Syriac was found. See also Luke IX. 51. 
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able to light the monks to bed by emitting magnetic flames from 
liis Angel's (S. B. E., Vol. XX., p. 7). Tlie doctrine of the 
Ascension, however, is closely allied to that of tlie Resmrection. 
The central idea of the Ascension is not that of a bodily ascent 
into heaven, but a sublimation of the physical into the spiritual, 
answering to Hamlet's praj^er : ** Oh, that this tcx), too solid 
flesh would melt ! " It may also be i-egarded as a substitution of 
a psychical lx)dy for a physical one. The latter was Paul's 
doctrine, but Jewish or Roman materialism changed it into a 
fleshly resun'ection and Ascension.] 

* -X- * * ^ * -X- 

75. The Gospel is Preached in the 

Spiritual World. 



Matthew XXVIII. 18. (ii*i|tt-/\e>tA). 

And Jesus came to them and sj)ake imto them, sii^ing : All 
authority hath l>een given imto me in heaven and on eaiih. 

1 Peter m. 19, 20. mmW^^^fA.W)- 

In the spirit he went and preached xmto the spirits in 

prison, which afoi'etime were disol>edient, when the longsuffering 
of God waited in the days of Noah, while the ark was a prepar- 
ing, wherein few, tliat is, eiglit souls, were saved through water. 



1 Peter IV. 6. im^mnm^y.".)- 

For unto this end was the gospel preached even to the dead, 
that they might be judged according to men in the flesh, but live 
accoixling to God in the spirit. 



Nmnerical Collection IV. 33. 

When a Tathagato arises in the world, an Ai-ahat, a Buddha 
supreme, endowed with wisdom in conduct, auspicious, knowing 
the miiverse, a matchless charioteer of men who are tamed, a 
Master of angels and mortaLs, a blessed Buddha ; he preaches his 
religion : to mt. Personality (Sakkdyo), the origin of perosnaUty* 
the cessation thereof, and the path that unto tliat cessation goes. 
And, monks, those, angek of long life, self-radiant happy beings, 
abiding in the lofty mansions long, when they hear the preaching 
of the Tathagato's religion, are everywhere seized with fear, 
astonishment and trembling, saying: "Impermanent are we, 
alas ! O friend, 'tis said ; and we tliought we were permanent ; 
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mistable, niid we deemed we were stable ; iiou-eternal, who 
thoxiglit (.nu*8elves eternal. ' Tis said, O friend, tliat we are im- 
pemianeut, unstable, non-eternal, hedged abont with pei^sonality !" 
Snch, monh% is ilie spiritual power of the Tathdgato over the 
angel 'ivorld : t^nch his great autJiority ami mystic might. 



[In the Middling Collection, Dialogue 49. (ifip^isfiftiff, re 

106 f ) Gotaino transpoi-ts himself to the heaven of Brahma to 
eonveii an angel there from the heresy that liis blest abode was 
everlasting. There is also a story found in the Sanskrit 
Divyavadana, another micanonieal som'ces,^'' of Buddha going 
to the other world to preach the Gospel to his mother. It is 
alluded to in the Pali of Jataka 29, and told in full in No. 483, 
but onlv in the commentarv, not in the text. I will thank anv 
scholar to find ( >r loc-at^i it in the Canon.] 



^f * ^ -jf- * * 



76. Angels Worship the Lord and are 

Saved by Him. 



Hebrews I. 6. (^-fa^Rt-e):^). 

When he agjun l)ringeth in the fii-stlxn-n into the world he 
s;utli, And let all the angels of God woi*sliip him. 



Revelation V. 8-14. (3«^TttKOA-l-zg). 

When he had taken the book, the four living creatures and 
the fom* and twenty eldei*s fell do^\'n before the I^amb, having 
each one a harx3, and golden l)owls full of incense, which are the 
prayers of the saints. And they sing a new song, saying, Worthy 
art thou io take the book, and to open the seals thereof : for thou 
wast slain, and didst piu'chase unto God with thy blood men oi 
every tribe, and tongue, and people, and nation, and madest them 
to be xmto our Grod a kingdom and priests ; and they reign upon 
the eaith. And I saw, and I heard a voice of many angels roimd 
about the throne and the living creatures and the elders ; and the 

(1) I do not caU the DivyaYadiina iincnnonical merely because it is not in 
the Pali Canon, but because it is post-Asokan. However, it doubtless contains a 
nucleus which we may call semi-canonical, for the AvadTinas were classed by 
several sects in the Miscellaneous Pitaka, outside the great Collections or 
Agamas. 
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numl)er of them was teu thoiLsaud times teu thousand, and 
thousands of thousands ; saying with a gi'eat voice, Worthy is 
the Lamb that liath been shiin to receive the power, and riches, 
' and ^visdom, and might, and honor, and glory and blessing. 
And every created thing which is in the heaven, and on the earth, 
and under the eaith, and on the sea, and all things that ai-e in 
them, heard I saying, Unto him that sitteth on the throne, and 
imto the Lamb, be the blessing, and the honor, and the glor^' 
and the dominion, for ever and ever. And the four living ci'ea- 
tures said, Amen. And the elders fell down and woi-shipped. 



1 Peter L 12. mmt-^i-^)' 

Not imto themselves, but unto you, did they minister these 
things, which now have been announced imto you through them 
tliat preached the Gospel imto you by the Holy Ghost sent forth 
from heaven ; which things angels desue to look into. 



1 Peter in. 22. mim^oitr,). 

Who is on the right hand of God, liaving gone into heaven ; 
angels and authorities and powei-s being made subject unto 
him. 

Matthew XXVU. 52, 53. (HjkW llznoif.1--, =). 
The tombs were oj)ened ; and many bodies of the sains that 
had fallen asleep were raised ; and coming foith out of the tombs 
after his resmi'ection they entered into the holy city and aj)- 
peraed into man}'. 

[For Ephesians III. 8-11, see new translation, ])el()W (p. 199).] 



Long Collection, Dialogue No. 4. 

(Translated by Rhys Davids : Dialogues of the Buddha, 18i>9, p. 149). 

Indeed, sii*s, many thousands of heavenly beings have gone 

to the philosopher Gotamo for a refuge Many angels and 

mortals are believei's in the philosoplier Gotamo ; and in whatso- 
ever village or town he abides, there demons do mortals no liarm. 



C.T. |i|5Plf"$;^ffi (X.C.No. 22of No. r45, i;::JL77). 

xm^m^ nm-Km!^m^zmmi^c ^rmzm^^ 

Am#^ssc«mo 
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Ibidy Dialogue 20. 

(Translate<l by Gogerly, apud Grimblot : Sept Suttas Palis : 187G, p. 289), 

Thus have I heartl. At one season the Lord was staying 
among the Sakyas at Kapilavatthu, in the Great Wood, tc^ther 
with a gi-eat society of monks, some five hmidred in number, all 
of them Araliats ; and the angeLs from the ten-thousand world- 
systems were assembled all together for tlie purpose of seeing 
the Lord and liis societv of monks. 



C.T. ^Mi^ff& (N.C.No.l9.of.No. 545, RA.65a). 



[As in Job, the Evil One came with them ; and as in the 
Second Book of Bangs, the prophet opened the eyes of his fol- 
lowers to see the invisible host.] 



Long CollectioD, Dialogues 18 and 19. 

(Translated from the Siam edition). 

Tliose angeLs, Lord, who have lived the religious life with the 
Loi-d, when newly bom in the [angelic] body''^ of the Tliirty-three, 
outshine the other angels in brilliance and glory. Therefore, 
Lord, the angels of the Thirty-three are enraptured, i-ejoiced and 
become delighted and glad, saying : ** Tlie angelic bodies are 
lieing perfected ; the demon-bodies are passing away." [Or : 
** The angelic ranks are being filled, and the ranks of the devils 
(asuras) are being thinned."] And then. Lord, Sakko, the ruler 
of the angeLs, seeing the satisfaction of the angels of the Tliirty- 
three, rejoices in these stanzas : 

Ah, friend ! the angels rejoice. 

Even the Thirty-tliree and their niler, 

Worshipping the Tathagato 

And the goodness of his Doctrine, 

When they see the new angels 

Brilliant and glorious 

^V^lo the religious life witli tlie 
Auspicious One 

Have lived, and hither come. 

Tliey outshine the others 



(1) Or, host and so throughout. 
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In brilliance and gloiy — 

The disciples of the Greatly Wise One, 

Who here arrive at distinction. 

Seeing this, the angels of tlie Tliii-ty-tliree 

Are glad with their ruler, 

Worshipping the Tathagato 

And the goodness of his Doctrine. 



C.T. ^M^Jt.&M (N.C. No. 4. of No. 545, J5(: A -^i^ b). 
RM^& (N.C. No. 3. of No. 545, R:fL 25 b). 

mm^K i&n^mm mmm^i^^ mi^m.^ 

m^^Bm »fe«^m nm^mf Afc^^itp^ 

mw^^A it^&m^ i^ism^f' ±ibm^m 

mmm% Bmat^m mwcni^m &±m:t^ 



Numerical Collectioii VI. 34. 

At one season the Lord was staying at Savatthi, in the 
Conqueror's Grove, the cloister-garden of the Feeder-of-the-Poor. 
And in the mind of the venerable Mo^allano the Gi*eat, who 
was in privacy' and retirement, there arose the following reflec- 
tion : What kind of angels liave the knowledge that they have 
entered on the Path, are not liable to suffering hereafter, but are 
steadfast, and assured of final Enlightenment? Now at that 
season there was a monk named Tisso who hiul just died, and 
had risen again in a ceriain sphere of the Brahma- world. And 
even there they recognised him thus : " Tisso the Brahma is gi*eat 
in psychical and magical power." Then the venerable Moggallano 
the Great, as quickly as a stiT)ng man can stretch forth his bent 
arm or his outstretched arm bend back, vanished from the 
Conquei'or's Grove and appeared in the world of the Brahmas. 
And Tisso the Brahma saw him coming from afar, and said to him : 
" G>me, O honorable Moggallano ; welcome, O honorable Mogga- 
llano ! For a long time you have made this journey of coming 
hither. Be seated, O honorable Moggallano : this seat is made 
ready.*' So the venerable Mo^allano sat on the seat made ready, 
and Tisso the Brahma saluted him respectfully and sat on one 
side. Then the venerable Mo^allano spake thus unto Tisso the 
Brahma as he sat : " Tisso, what kind of angels have the 
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knowledge that they liave entered on the Path, are not liable to 
snffering hereafter, but steadfast and assured of final Enlighten- 
ment?" 

** () lionorable Moggalblno, tlie angels of the Four (ji-oat 
Kings have this assurance." 

** All of them, Tisso?" 

" Not all of them, O honorable Moggallan(^. Those of them 
who are not endowed with faith in the Bnddha, the Doctrine and 
the Oixler, and are not endowed with noble and pleasing conduct, 
have not this knowledge and assurance. But those who are 
endowed with faith in the Buddha, the Doctrine and the Order, 
and are endowed with noble and pleasing conduct, have this 
knowledge and assurance." 



S.P. MMi^X (N.C.No.544. ir^HSft)/^^ 

[Tlie same question and answer are re^^eated for tlie other 
five spheres of the angel- world (devaloko). Tlien the venerable 
Moggallano the (Ireat, l)eing glad and rejoiced at the speech of 
Tisso the Brahma, vanished from the world of the Brahmas, as 
quickly as a strong man could stretch foiih his ])eui ann or his 
outstretched ann bend bac^k, and appeared at tlie CoiKpieror's 
Grove. 

This is a doctrine of the Epistles, the ApK-aly^jse and the 
Fathers rather than of the Gospels, wherein, however, it fmds 
some support, especially from the passage in Matthew. In the 
First Epistle of Peter, the Descent into Hades is to the disobedi- 
ent, not to the righteous ; but Ignatias, Irena?us and the Gospel 
of Nicodemus represent the TjoixI as going thither to save 
imtriarchs and prophets, which is i)erliaj>s an expansion of 
Matthew's legend about the saints rising bodily from the gi*ave 

(1) This text corresponds to the PAli of Clnssified Collection LV. 18. (Siam 
e lition Vol. V. pp. 351-352). (A.M.) 
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after Christ's resurrection, or perlia])s founded upon lan^i^iage 
addi'Bssed to Peter according to the lost ending of the original 
Mark, traces of which appear among early Christian \\Titings. 
(See Paul Uohrbach: Srhhcss (les Markuscvangeliums, Berlin, 
1894). Peter also wiys, in his Epistle, that angelica potentates 
were made subject unto (3irist. Eusebius, translating a Syinac 
document of the third century, has : ** He descended alone, l)ut 
rose again with many unto his Father." But the most remarka- 
ble parallel, in the New Testament itsfilf, to the Buddliist 
doctrine of the liord and his Church evangcilising the angels, is 
in Paul's Epistle to the Ephesians. As tlie force of tlui text is 
marred in our translation by its (K'curring in a long rhetorical 
sfmtence, I venture to I'e-ti'anslate the essential matter tlms : 

** Unto me, who am less than the least of all saints, was this 
gi-ac^e given, to evangelise the nations with the unsearchable 
riches of the (yhrist to the intent that the mauifold wisdom 

of (lod might now be PUnLlSHKD UNTO THE (fOVERNMKXTS AND 
THE AUTHORITIES IN THE HEA\'ENLY [UEGIONs] BY MEANS OF THE 

CHURCH, accoixling to the purix)se of the .Eons which [Ci(k1] made 
in Christ Jesus our Lord." (Eph. HI. 8-11). 

Tliis reminds ils of tlie oft-repeated Buddhist text, which 
cwcm-s more than once in our present translations : '* What he 
has realised by his own supernal knowledge he publishes to this 
univei-se, with its angeLs, its fiend and its archangels," iVrc. 

^Vngelic woi-ship of the Clirist is set forth in that sublimest 
chapter of the AiK)calypse, wherein the heaven of the Old 
Testament is transformed in the twinkling of an eye into the 
heaven of the New, as the angels sing praises to the Divine 
JIuman with the same piean sung formerly to tlie terrible 
Jehovah. (Kev. V. 12, compared with IV. 11). It is the same, 
3'et not the same, for physical, or lY^aliscnl, wealth and might are 
jwlded to al)stract iK)wer.] 



it, .>L .*& ^ ¥> ^ -^ 



77. The Prince of this World. 



John Xn. 31, (|?j«»i-z:^flf-). 

Now is the judgement of this world : now sliall thr^ p)iijr«^ of 
this world be cast out. 
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Jhon XIV. 30, 31. (i^jftfi^i-raoiff, n-)- 

I will no more speak miicli with you, for the prince of the 
world Cometh : and he hath nothing in me ; but that the world 
may know that I love the Father, and as the Father gave me 
commandment, even so I do. Arise, let ns go hence. 



Book of Temptations, Husbandman Chapter. 

(Translated into German by Windisch : 3fara und Buddha, 1895, p. 104). 

[While Gotarao is discom-sing at Savatthi upon NiiTana, 
Maro appeal's as a husbandman, and says :] 
" Philosopher, Ixave you seen any oxen ? '' 
" O Evil One, what hast thou to do with oxen ? " 
** O philosopher, mine alone is the eye, forms ai-e mine ; 
mine the realm of consciousness whereto the eye admits. Wlii- 
ther, philosopher, canst thou go to be released from me ? Mine, 
too, philosopher, are sounds ; the ear is mine, and the realm of 
consciousness whereto the ear admits. Mine likewise are the 
nose and its scents, the tongue and its tastes, the Ixxly and its 
touch. Mine alone, O philosopher, is the mind, mine the ideas 
(dhammd) and mine the realm of consciousness whereto the mind 
admits. Wliither, O philosopher, canst thou go to be released 
from me ? *' 

[Buddlia admits all this, Init says that Maro's misfoi-tune is 
where these do not exist. Compare also the expressions, " realm 
of 'M.H.YO,'' in S Ma- Nipdto 7()4; and "army of Maro," in the 
same book, 487. The said army includes gain, fame, honor <fec.] 



Classified Collection XXTTT. 11. 

Place : Savatthi. The venerable Radho, sitting on one side, 
said unto the Loixl : " Lord, men s|>eak of Maro : what is Maro?'* 

" O Radho, form is Maro ; sensation is Maro ; perception is 
Maro ; the fonnative activities are Maro ; (jonsciousness is Maro. 
Seeing thus, O Radho, the learned and noble disciple is disgusted 
with form, with sensation, with ^lerception, tlie formative activities 
and consciousness." 



C.T. ^H-r. + .zl (N.C. No. 544, ^- 32 b). 

" ^rrwfecs^a*, ^**, ^5J& ^^, ^»K ^ft :^m> 

^if, ^Sl, ^it. ^iE] ^— ej^Ji«!rrm ^, «.. ^f, Wf^^mia\ 
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flft m^mnm^mmwi^m 0:1 



[Here we have the root of pessimism : the doctiiue that the 
world-ruler is an evil power. All tlie texts that we might adduce 
about the woes of life would l>e mere corollaries to tliis central 
thesis.] 



* * * * -jf -jf •»{• 



78. The Psychical Body. 



1 Corinthians XV. 44. {^w^tuntn^^^Bi^m)- 

It is sown a natural [literally, psychical] body ; it is raised 
a spiritual Ixxh'. If there is a natural Ix^ly, there is also a 
spiritual [bcxly.] 

Long Collection, Dialogue No. 2. 

(TrauHlatecl by Rhys Dftvids : Dialogues of the Bnddha, 1899, p. 87). 

He [i. e. the philosopher] calls up the mental image of a 
mind-made body, and consti-ains his heait, saying : ** I constrain 
myself." From this Ixxiy he calls up the mental image of 
another body, liaving foi*m, mind-made, complete Anth all its 
liml)s and faculties. 



C.T. J^^>^M (N.C. No. 593, Ri- 08 b). 
C?f. :gp9ia?P^|^ffi (N.C. No. 27, of No. 545. R:^ 88 b).^'^ 



[III Ligha No. 9,^-' we read of thi^ee Ijotlies : the material, the 
mind-made, and the formless. It is possible that Paul's psychical 
Ixxi}' corresponds to the second of these, and his spiritual body 
to the third ; but it is commonly held that the psychical body is 
the natxu'al or pliysical.] 



•5f * * * * 



(1) This version omits all the similes and therefore this passage also. (A.M.) 

(2) ^K^m^ (^C. ^o. 28. of No. 545 R/l 89 b) : (I) filJ, (2) Stff., (3) 
mf^^o (A.M.) 
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79. Apparitions of the Departed. 



Dike XXIV. 13-35. (UteftfrH^-hH-itE)- 

Aud Ijehold, two of them were going that very day to a 
village named EmmaiLs, wliicb was threes<*rjre furlongs from 
JenLsalem. And thev commune<l with each other of all these 
tilings wliich had happened. And it came to ]ki.ss, while they 
communed and questioned together, tluit Jasas himself drew 
near, and went with them. But their ev€?s were holden that thev 
should not know him. An<l he said unto them. What com- 
munications are these that ve liave one with another, as ve 
walk? -\nd they stood, still, looking sml. And one of them, 
named Cleopas, answering said unto him. Dost thou alone sojourn 
in Jerasalem and not know the things which aiv come to pa.ss 
there in these days? And he said imto them, Wliat things? 
And they said imto liim, Tlie things concerning Jesus of Naza- 
reth, wliich was a prophet mighty in deeil and word before God 
and all the people : and how the chief priests and our loders 
delivered him up tf> Ije condemned to death, and ci-ucified liim. 
But we hoped that it was he wliich slioidd rfHleem Israel. Tea 
and 1>eside all this, it is now the thiixl day since these things 
came to pass. More<jver ceiiain women of our comjmny amsized 
us, liaving been early at tlie tomb ; and when they found not his 
IkxIj', they came, saying, that tliey liad also seen a vision of 
angels, which said that he was alive. And ceiljiin of them that 
were with us went to the tcjmb, an<l found it even s<j as the women 
liatl said : but him thev saw not. And he said mito them, () 
foolish men, and slow of heart to believe in all tluit the piT>phets 
have spf>ken ! Behoved it not the Clirist to suffer these things, 
and to enter into his glor}' ? Anil l>e^nning innn Moses and 
from all the prophets, he intei-jn'eted to them in all the scrii)tures 
the tilings conceiTiing himself. And they drew nigh unto the 
village, whither they were going : and he made as though he 
would go further. And they constrained him, saying. Abide with 
us: for it is toward evening, and the day is now Lar sj^ent. And 
he went in to abide with them. And it came to piss, when he 
liad sat down with tliem to meat, he t<x>k the l)reiid, and blessed 
it, and brake, and gave to them. .Viid their eyes were opened, 
and they knew him ; and he vanished out of their sight. And 
they said one to another, Was not our heaii burning within us, 
while he spake to ns in the way, while he opened to us the 
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scriptures? And tliey rose up that verj* Lour, ami rotumed to 
Jerusalem, and foimd the eleven gathered together, and tliem 
tliat were with them, saying, The Loixl is risen indeed, and hath 
appeared to Simon. And they rehearsed the things that happened 
in the way, and liow lie was known of tliem in the bi-eaking of 
the bread. 

Acts XXVI, 12-19. (tttlffliii-;^^^i-^-+A). 
As I journeyed to Damascus with the authoritj' and (com- 
mission of the chief priests, at midday, O king, I saw on the way 
a light f torn heaven, oltove the brightness of the sun, shining round 
ahmit me and them that journeyed with me. And when we were 
all fallen to the earth, I heaixl a voice saying imto me in the 
Hebrew language, Saul, Saul, why pei-secutest thou me? it Ls 
haitl for thee to kick jigainst the goad. .\nd 1 said, Who ait 
thou, Ixml ? And the IjoixI said, I am Jesus whom thou per- 
secutest. But arise, and stand upon thy feet : for to this end 
have I app(iared mito theiB, to appoint thee a minister and a 
witness l)otli of the things wherein thou hast seen me, and of the 
things whei-ein I will api)ear unto thee ; delivering thee from the 
|)eople, and from the Gentiles, imto whom I send thee, to open 
their eyes, that they imiy turn from darkness to light, and from 
the |X)wer of Satan unto God, that they may receive rcimission of 
sins and an inheritance among them that are sanctified by faith 
in me. Wherefoi-e, () king Agrippa, I was not disol)e<lient untf) 
the heavonlv vision. 

Revelation I. 16. (a^»-«?>i-;?;). 

His countenance was as the sim shineth in liis strougtli. 
[Apparition of the risen Jesus to Jolm.] 



Middling CoUection, Dialogue 143/'> 

[Sariputto, Buddha^s chief disciple, has been pi-caching to 

(1) In f^mVLitlR^ (N.C. No. 28. of No. 542, RS 34-35), goriputra doe« 
uot Accompaoy Annnda when he Tisits the householder Anathnpii}(]adu. So the 
paRsage translated here is wanting in the Chinese. Instead of the xmssnge the 
Chinese adds the story and verses of the Pali Samyntta X. 8, Suddatto, as the 
householder's recollection of Lis conversion. The text tells further how the 
householder having been converte<l to the faith in Buddha has taken (^Tiriputra 
to (^^ruvasti and how the Garden of Prince Jeta was dedicated to Buddha 
and his Sangha. The Sutra concludes with the expression of the householder's 
gratitude toward ^ariputra and his joy that he was delighted with the Intter's 
presence at his Mck bed. 
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the great benefactor of tlie Order, Anatliapindiko, during the 
latter's last illness.] 

When this was said, householder Anathapindiko wept and 
shed tears. And the venerable Anando said unto him : " House- 
holder, do you assent and imite ? " 

" Lord Anando, I do not assent or unite. For a long time 
have I visited the Master and also an educated monk ; but no 
such religious discourse has ever been heard by me befoi-e." 

" No such religious discoui-se, O householder, is revealed 
imto white-stoled householdei^s : it is revealed unto initiates 
(pabbojiid),'' 

" Then let it be revealed, O Lord Sariputto, unto white-stoled 
householders. For there are gentlemen bom with but little stain* 
who are perishing through not hearing the religion : they will ])e 
undei-standers thereof." 

Then the venerable Saiiputto and the venerable Anando, 
having instructed the householder with the foregoing instniction, 
arose and departed. ^^^And not long thereafter the hoiLseholder 
Anathapindiko, upon the dissolution of the body after death, 
rose again jin the [heavenly] host of Delight ( Ttmta).^^^ And then 
THE SPIRIT (devaptitlo) OF AnIthapindiko, when night was 

WANING, LIGHTED UP THE ENTIRE VlCTOU's GrOVE WITH SURPASSING 
SPLENDOUR, AND DREW NIGH UNTO THE LORD. HAVING DONE SO, HE 
GAVE Him REVERENT GREETING AND STOOD .\SIDE, So STANDING, 
THE SPIRIT OF AnITHAPINDIKO ADDRESSED THE IjORD IN STANZAS, 
SAYING : — 

** This happy Victor's Grove, 
Frequented by the Prophet's (^hmvh, 



On the other hand the two Chinese Samynkta versions ($|P6[i:-f-z:, N.C. No 
514, ^H 27-28 and JBdl^^, N.C. No. 54«, ^ff 62-G3) put the text corresponding 
to the Pali Sarnyutta 11. 2. 10., Amihapin^ikOt after the text Corresponding to the 
above said Sudatto and one of them {Mt§. No. 546) adds at the beginning of it 
the story of the Majjhima Anathapindiko in short. Therefore the text of Mt^* 
N.C. No. 546. makes np just what the anthor has done here. Bat there too there 
is no mention of Ananda and the first part of the passage here translated in 
wanting. (A. M.). 

(2) Here begins the agreement with the Chinese given below. (A.M.) 
(8) The passage in large type is tDe stereotyped form for the narratives in 
the Books of Apparitions, except that the phrase, '* in stanzas,*' becomes " in a 
stanza,*' when only one verse is spoken, and is omitted altogether when the 
speech is in prose. The expression, '^whtn night was waning," implies a vigil. 
See Parallel No. 16. 
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.\jid dwelt in by Religion's King, 

Produces joy for me. 

Works, wisdom and religion, 

Ethics, the highest life, — 

Hereby are moiials pure. 

And not by clan or wealth. 

Tlierefoi-e indeed a learned man, 

Seeing his ovni goal clearly, 

Must search religion well. 

Thus therein is he purified. 

Hariputto, alone imderstanduig it, 

By ethics and by quietude. 

Was the monk who reached the faiiher shore : 

So let him be supreme.'' 



S.T. ^pniZ:+— (N.C. No. 544. ^H 28). 
Cf. >8lJ||;fL (N.C. No. 546. ^E 63). 

^nmmsbo mmwmm ^m&mm 
i>iiibwffi^ $mtsEm^ ic^^m^''' 



Thus spake the spirit of Anathapindiko, The Master wiis 
assenting ; whereupon the spirit said : " The Master assents to 
me," and, saluting the Lord, he kept Him on his right hand, and 
straightway vanished. Then the Lord, at the end of that night, 
addressed the monks and said : ** To-night, monks, a certain 
spirit, when the night was waning, lighted up the entire Victor's 
Grove with siu^assing splendour and drew nigh xmto me. Hav- 
ing done so, he gave me i*everent greeting and stood aside. So 
standing, the spirit addressed me in stanzas^ saying : — 
* This happy Victor's Grove, &c. [repeated]. 

This is what the spiiit said, O, monks, adding : * The Master 
assents to me ; whereupon he saluted me, and keeping me on liis 
right hand, straightway vanislied." 

(4) The four padas in Fali, iasind visvijjhati ("therefore purified") 

are not found in both Chinese yersions. (A.M.) 

(5) This makes hardly any sense. Another yerision rends JkW^M^* which 
agrees perfectly with the last line of the Pali. (A.^f .) 
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Wlieu this was spoken, the venerable Auando said mito the 
Lord : *' Lorcl, tJds mmt he the spirit of Andtliapindilco : the house- 
holder Andihapindiko teas converted, by the venerable SdripiUto.''^^^ 

" ' Tis well, Anando, 'tis well. Thus much, Anando, is 
attainable by reastm, and has been attained by thee. Tliat was 
the spirit of Anathapiiidiko and no other, O Anando." 

Tluis spake the Lord. Tlie venerable Anando, rejoicing, 
wa.s ojladdened by the utterance of the Lord. 



i^l^WMW (*II±. i-ei)eated) ." 



[The story of Anathapindiko's apparition is re]^)eated in the 
second Book of Apparitions in the (.Classified Collection. There 
ai-e two Books of Apparitions, and they stand at the very outset 
of this great Collection. The fii*st (^ne is about apparitions of 
anonymous spirits, who are called devatd, and the book the De- 
vatd-Sainyuttam. Tlie second l)ook is about apparitions of known 
persons, whose spirits are called devapidfd, and the l)ook the 
Devaputta-Sarnyutt'tTn, The spirits are sometimes those of 
Buddha's former disciples, as Kassiipo and Anathapindiko ; in one 
case, the spirits of philosophei-s of non-Buddhist sects ; and yet 
again the gods of the Hindu xiantheon : ^iva (in Pali Sivo) and 
the spirits of the Moon and Sun. Curiously enough, these last 
two come to Buddha for deliverance from the gi'asp of Rahu, the 
demon of eclipse. The spirit of the Moon is called Candima 
(CVindo being the Moon). Ui)on her appeal, Buddha replies : 

" Candimfi has gone for refuge 

Unto tlie Arahat Tatliagato : 

Rrdm must deliver the Moon : 

Tlio Buddhas have compassion on the world." 



(6) Alluding to the eulogy of Siriputto io the stanzas. 
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inm&^'\* masL-ws mmm-^m- 

The same thing hap]:)eiis with the Sun-spirit, and in each 
case deliverance is granted, and Rahu has to exphiin himself to 
Vepacitti, the other High Demon. In the two Chinese vei*sions 
of the fifth eentmy, the Candima-sutta is placed in the Devata- 
Samjnikta, instead of in the Devaputra ; while the Suriya-sutta 
appeal's to be wanting altogether/^' 

Tliere is no donbt at all that ji luUhapindiko Devaputto 
means " the spirit of Anathapindiko," in English parlance, and 
not merely some angel of that name. Anando recognises him on 
accoimt of the fact that Sariputto, who had converted him when 
he (Anathapindiko) was dying, was pi*aised in the stanzas ut- 
tered by the ghost, wliile Gotamo endorses the identification. 
Be it noted, moreover, that Gotamo considers such identification 
as a piece of common sense {talclco) and not one of the powei-s of 
an Arahat. 

It is significant that there are no records of apparitions of 
the deceased Buddha. He had entered NiiTana and could not 
reappear. But Anathapiiujiko, a lay disciple, had only risen to 
the Tusita-heaven, whither Buddha himself had gone before his 
last incarnation. Therefore Anathapindiko could manifest him- 
self, because his individuality i)ersisted. Tylor shrewdl}' re- 
marked long ago, in his Primitive Cvltuve, that Buddhist nihilism 
was a piece of metaphysics, and in nowise pi-ecluded a highly 
Specialised eschatoJogy. Moreover, it is a favoinite expression, 
in the Pali Texts, to call denial of the hereafter " an impious 
heresy.'' (Digha 23 ; Majjhima 41 and 117. Cf. Itivuttaka 49 
Dhammapada 176.) It is tnio that jxii-sonalitj^ i)erishes at last ; 
but so long as the atman is cherished, so long does it pei-sist, in 
this world again or in some other, whether material or spiritual. 
And here again, another pioneer of Tylor's time correctly in- 
terpreted the Buddliist doctiine from such books as Spence 
Hardy's Manual, which was for thirty years the standard work 
on Buddhism in Euroi)e. I refer to the following passage in 
Draper's Conflict l)etioeen Religion and Science : 

** It admits that the idea of pei*sonalit3' which has deluded 
us through life may not be instantaneously extinguished at death, 



(7) I owe this informntion to a maDnscript of Anosaki's. [Cf j^Rn+Zl (X. 
C. No. 544, M= 24 b) and 3lJ1i:/L (N.C No. 54^, STT. 57 a). (A. M.)] 
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but may be lost by slow degi'ees. On this is founded the 
doctrine of transmigi-ation." (Ed. 4, 1875, p. 122.)] 

******* 

80, After Death the Judgment. 



Matthew V. 25, 26. (ajk»£^ii-E, ^^). 

Agi-ee with thine adversary quickly, whiles thou ai-t with 
liim in the way ; lest haply the adversary deliver thee to the 
judge, and the judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be cast 
into prison. Verily I say unto thee. Thou shalt by no means 
come out thence, till thou have paid the last farthing. 



Mark IX. 47, 48. [s^nSBAf^^mt-t* a). 

And if thine eye cause thee to stumble, cast it out : it is good 
for thee to enter into the kingdom of God with one eye, rather 
tlian having two eyes to be cast into hell ; where their worm 
dieth not, and the fire is not quenched. 



Luke XVI. 22, 23. (KiraWt/^^ifz:, h). 
And it came to pass, that the beggar died, and that he was 
carried away by the angels into Abraham's bosom : and the rich 
man also died, and was buiied. And in Hades he lifted up his 
eyes, being in torments, and seeth Abraham afar off, and Lazarus 
in his bosom. 



2. Corinthians V. 10. (»>i*|;»«E<?>i-). 

For we must all be made manifest before the judgment seat 
of Christ ; that each one may i-eceive the things done in the body, 
according to what he hath done, whether it be good or bad. 



Hebrews IX. 27. («ffi3R»;^®ifr4:). 

It is appointed imto men once to die, and after this cometh 
judgment ; 

[The famous judgement-scene in Matthew XXV. is of a 
cosmical judgment : the above parallels are given in preference, 
because they I'elate, as does the Pali, to individuals.] 
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Middling Collection, Dialogue 130. 

(Translated from the King of Siam's edition, because not yet 

accessible in Roman letters). 

ThiTS have I heard. At one season the Lord was staying at 
Havatthi, in the Conqueror's Grove, the cloister-garden of the 
Feeder-of-the-Poor. And the Lord addressed the monks, solving : 
" Monks ! " 

" Lord ! " aiLSwered those monks, in reply unto tlie Lord. 
The Lord spake thus : 

Monks, just as from a house with two doors an obsei-vant 
man standing in the midst can see men entering the dwelling 
and leaving it, walking about it and through it : just even so, 
monks, do I, with e^e divine, pure and transcending the human, 
behold beings vanisliing and rising again — l)eings base and 
noble, well-favored and ill-favoi-ed, happ^' and unhappy, accord- 
ing to their works (ka/nma) ; and I know that tliose beings 
possessed of good conduc;t in bod}', s|)eech and mind, not 
upbraiding the elect ones, but right l)elievers, incurring the 
karma of right l)elief, rise again, u^xni the dissolution of the Ixxly 
after death, — some in the world of weal and paradise, and some 
among the human ; while those l>eings ix)ssessed of bad conduct 
in body, speech and mind, upbraidei's of the elect ones, false 
believei'S, incumng the karma of false belief, do rise again, u^x)!! 
the dissolution of the bodv after death, either in the realm of 
ghosts or in the wombs of brutes, or-^^ in the damnation, woe 
and |)erdition of hell. 

Then, monks, the waixlens of hell severally take him in their 
anns, and bring him before King Yamo, saying : " Youi* Majesty, 
this soul was imdutiful toward friends, philosophei-s and brahmins, 
and honored not the eldei-s in his family. Let your Majesty 
inflict pimishment upon liim.'* 



C.T. ^W^^^ (N.C. No. G4, of No. o42, RE 71-72). 
Cf. Jg'piril-hia (N.C. No. 543, ft- 17-18). 

^^s«ttE," m*PMM«— Pg^AffiA,S^aA(t--m, 

(1) Warren {Buddhism in TranslatioUy 1896, p. 255), translates a parallel text 
from the Numerical Collection, which here begins to agree, in the main, with 
onr present passage. 
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[I owe the fiodiug of t}iis au<l fvnae otlier iiassages to Edniuml 
Hanly's Hplewlid analysiit of tlic Xnnieiic.il Collectiou, apijend- 
ed to the lawt Tolnme of the text, piihlished b_v the T^oikIoh IViIi 
Text SrK-iftty.] 



83. The Fate of the Traitor. 

Hark jUV. 21. (fi5ff»tH®lt-). 
Foi- the Son of man goeth, even as it is written of liiiii : hut 
woe luito that maii through whom the Sou of man is i>etrayed ! 
j^xkI were it for tliat man if he liad not Ijeen born. 



Matthew XXVU. 5. is,ikmif te>if. 
And lie cast down tlie [Jices of silver into tlie simetiiary, 
and depniied ; and he went away and hanged liiiiiself. 

Acts 1. 18. {&.mm-'^tA). 

S<jw this inau obtained a field with tlie i^ewawl of his iu- 
iqiiitj ; and falling lieiull(jng, he binst asnnder in tlie midst, 
aad all his l>owels gnsheil out. 

Major Section on Discipline, VIL 4. 

(Translated in S. It. K.. Vol. XX. p. 25!)}. 
Tlien ami tliei-e di<l liot bltxxl come forth from Devadatto's 
tnontli. 



C.T. m&^m+t^ (S.C.So.in7.?ii- 5b). 

mmmp Biiiiffiifiaajo 



[For attempting to take fjotaiiKj's life ])evadatto generates 
K karma that ultimates in thin present life (S. B. E. XX, p. 24C) ; 
bnfc bx making schiani in the Oi-der he generates au leou-lasting 
bidk (p. 254, and our present work, p. 213). When oue of his 
informs him that his x^ai-ty is dofoate*!, lie vomits 
t as in tbe text. 

|i Oirisfciau case, hitor legend lessened tlie dwjm of 
tlie story of I'apias that he walked about with 
; lint in the liuddliist civac, later legends exng- 
KHtt to dent}) on tlie s)x>t.] 
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84. An Eternal (i. e. iton-Iasting) Sin. 



Mark in. 29. (J&o!»ls.coM'A)' 
AVliosoever shall blaspheme against the Holy Spirit hath 
never forgiveuess, but is guilty of au eternal sin. 



Minor Section on Discipline, VII. 3. 

(Translated in S. B. E., XX. p. 254). 

" Ls it true, Devadatto, as they say, that thou goest about 
to stir up schism in the Oixler and schism in our society? " — " It 
is ti*ue, O Lord." — " Enough, Devadatto. Let not schism in the 
Order l)e pleasing unto thee : serioiLS, O Devadatto, is a schism 
in the Order. Whosoever, Devadatto, divides the Oi*der when it 
is at i>eiiQC gives biiili to an oeon-lasting faidt, and for an teon he 
is tormented in hell. But whosoever, Devadatto, makes peace 
in the Order when it lias been divided gives biiih to the highest 
merit (literally, Brahmfi-meiit), and for an feon he is happy in 
Paradise." ' 

C.T. m^VMir:^ (N.C.No.lll7,«>';ott). 



Cf. Ji'PBI3£ (N.C.No. 513, R— 18 a). 

[Tlie Avords al(oviov ufiapTi^fia, in Mark III. 29 are the 
exact verbal equivalent of the Pali kappaWiikam kiUjisam, or, as 
the Siam edition has it, Tcappatthitikam. Tlie plu*ase is unique 
in the New Testament, and indeed its strangeness caused the 
copyists to alter it in early manuscripts, as Dean Alfoi-d long 
since i^K)inted out, in the apparatus criticus of his Greek Testa- 
ment. It was one of the these coii-upted i-eadings, viz., " eternal 
damnation,'' which was adopted by the King James' translators. 
()m' xn-esent reading is, says Rendel Hams, the correct one : it 
is that of the oldest Greek MSS., the Latin Vulgate, and the Ijest 
modem editoi's. 

Schism is the deadly sin of Buddhism, the other four of its 
deadly sins lye'mg rare deeds of violence — matricide, parricide, 
saint-mm-der and wounding a Buddha. The deadly sin of the 
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New Testament is resistance to the Divine operation, while that 
of the Mazdeans is self-defilement, (S. B. E. Vol. IV., p. 101). 
The Cliristian and Buddhist ones are of long retribution, but 
terminable, for everlasting hell was not generally held by the 
Jews at the time of Cliiist, and can hardly be read into the 
Master's terms. Only the Mazdean uses the language of 
absolute despair, but if the univei-salism of the Bundahish 
be a tnie tradition from the lost Damdfid Nosk, then even 
this sin is finally foi^iven. In Plato's PJioedo, ceiiain souls 
riever come out of Tartai*us ; but in view of his doctrine of cycles, 
the literal force of this " never " is annulled. Hell is not ever- 
lasting in the Talmud (Tract SlidUbath, Chap. 2, Rcxlkinson's 
translation, p. 58), but retribution is for one year. R. H. Char- 
les has shown, however, that opposing theories were rife among 
the Jews, but that Jesus taught a terminable punishment.] 

*f •* '• %» •• \f •# 
"»r •».- 7K- it TV- IP "* 

• 

85. Universal Salvation. 



Mark X. 25-27. ( Swrfai^t «>ii-£-il*-b). 
It is easier for a camel to go through a needle's eyo, than 
for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God. And they 
were astonished exceedingly, saying imto him. Then who can be 
saved ? Jesus looking upon them saith. With men it is impos- 
sible, but not with God : for all things are |K)ssible with Gcxl. 



1 Cor. XV. 24-26, 28. (g^ff;i;«u??tS'^ tm ih;^, -H-a). 

Tlien Cometh the end, when ho shall deliver up the kingdom 
to God, even the Father ; when he shall have abolished all nde 
and all authority and power. For he must reign, till he hath 
put all his enemies under his feet. Tlie last enemy that shall l)e 
abolished is death. 

And when all things have been subjected unto him, then 
shall the Son also liimself be subjected to him that did sul)ject 
all things unto him, that God may be all in all. 



Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Translated in S. 13. E , Vol. XT. p. 1 li'.-l 17). 

All beings in the world, yea, all 
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Shall lay aside tlieir complex form, 

Eveu as such a Master, 

Without a rival in the world, 

The Tathagato, who hath attained unto jx^wer, 

Buddha supreme unto NiiTana goes. 



C.T. ^MM^rM (N.C. No. 2 of No. 545, R::/l 22 a). 
Cf. ^Mi^hi^m^ (p. 130.137). 

-mRMm ^n^m^ imm±n 
i&mmmB nm:kmm ^m^mii 



# # -jr >:- * * 



86. Joy in Heaven over Goodness on Earth, 



Luke XV. 7. immt^^^ t). 

I say unto you, that even so there shall be joy in heaven 
over one sinner that repenteth, more than over ninty and nine 
righteous pei-sons, which need no re^^entance. 



Numerical Collection III. 36. 

Monks, on the eighth day of the fortnight the asseni])led 
associates of the Four Great Kings walk tlirough this \vorld, and 
say: Are thei'e among men many men who fire dutiful to 
friends, parents, philosophei-s and priests; who honor the 
eldei-s in their famih% kee]) the Sabbath and make it observed, 
and do good deeds ? 

Monks, on the fourieemth day of the forinight, the sons of 
the Four Great Kings walk through tliis world and ask the same 
question. 

Moreover, monks, on the fiftienth Sabl)ath the Four Great 
Kings themselves walk through this world and ask the same 
question. 

Monks, if there be among men few men who are dutiful in 
all these things, the Fom* Gi^eat Kings ainioimce the fact unto 
the angels of tlie Tliirtj-three while sitting assembled in the 
beautiful hall of religion, saying : " Your Excellencies, there 
are among men few men who are dutiful to friends and parents, 
pliilosophei-s and priests; who lionor tlio elders in tlioir 
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fjiiiiily, k<;«;p tilt! Subbiitli and make it obseiTed, aud do good 
doods." Tluiii, nifmks, the angels of the Tlu'iiy-three are sad 
and say : " Ah ! the angelic ranks (^or, Ixxlies) will be thinnetl, 
and the diabolic ranks Iks replenished ! " 

But if, O monks, there l)o among men many men who are 
dutiful in all iliGSn things, the Fom- Great Kings aimounce the 
fact to the Tliirty-three, fis before, and the angels of the Tliirtj- 
thr(!<! are glml, sjiying : " All ! the angelic ranks will l)e replenish- 
es!, and tlu^ diabolic ranks Iks thinned ! " 



C.T. t&pij-f-/'; (N.C.No. 543, R-filb). 

'^: miM§i UAmm^o 

tffmmf^m "o 

^.tjAuasf mmm^mi- mam^ ^ibp 

mifumo ■" 



w- "K" # * ♦ * •»** 



87. Salvation by the Church. 
Acts n. 47. (ttiii:f,?iz:0rai--t). 

Tlu» I Ami addtnl to [tlio church] daily those tlmt were l>eiiig 
Si I veil. 

|The wuixls, ** the church/' though a L-iter ailditiou to the 
tt»xt, aiv implitHl bv the context. 1 have made my own tmnsla- 
tion heiv.] 
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Classified Collection XL. 10. 

At one season the venerable Moggallaiio the Great was stay- 
ing at Savatthi, in the Conqueror's Grove, the cloister-gaixlen of 
the Feeder-of-the-Poor. And as quickly as a strong man could 
sti-etch fortli his l^nt arm or his outstretclied aim l^end back, 
even so tlie venerable Moggallano the Great vanished from the 
Conquei-or's Grove, and was present among the angels of the 
Thiiiv-three. 

Now Sakko, the lord of the angels, together with five lumd- 
red spirits (devcdu) approached the venerable Mc^gallano the 
Great, and saluting him, stood on one side. And the venerable 
Moggallano the Great sjmke thus unto Sakko, the loixl of the 
angels, as he so stood : 

** G(Kxl is it, O lord of the angels, to take i^fuge in the 
Buddha. By reason of so doing, O lord of the angels, there are 
some beings here who, u^)on the dissolution of the body after 
death, are born again in the world of weal and paradise. 

** Good likewise is it, O lord of the angels, to take refuge in 
the Doctrine (Dhammo). By reason thereof thei'e are some 
l^eings lieiX5 who, upon the dissolution of the body after death, 
are born again in the world of weal and paradise. 

*' Good is it likewise, O loixl of the angels. To take refuge 
IN THE Ordek. By reason of taking refuge in thh Order 

THERE ARE BEINGS HERE WHO, UPON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE BODY 
AFTER DEATH, ARE BORN AGAIN IN THE WORLD OF WE.VL AND PARA- 
DISE." 

C.T. mMir)l (N.C. No. 5i4. RH 7b).^'> 



[The doctrine of salvation by the Church still fui-ther devel- 
oped in I'he Questions of King Milindo, where we read that 
Devadatto was saved from everlasting transmigration by joining 
the Onler. Though salvation is made possible or accelerated by 
the Church, we must not suppose that Gotamo ]|egarded non- 
Buddhists as lost. In Digha 16 (S. B. E., Vol. XI, p. 107) we 

(1) Tho Rcene of the story is on the heaven of Indra. (A.M.) 
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read, it is ti-ue : ** Other systems are void of philosopliei-s 

{samanos)r (^h^-^^MM^^y &Mm^im, Stii 2i a). 

But it is explained that this is because they do not recognise 
the Noble Eightfold Path (i.e. the necessity of a moral life). But 
toherever tlds is taught, there is salvation. With a like insistence, 
in Majjhima 71, Gotamo says that for ninety-one feons he does 
not remember any naked ascetic going to paradise except one, 
and he teas a l>eliever in the moral fruition of acts. Moreover, in a 

« 

passa{2;e from the Numerical Collection, translated on p. 151, ^ve 
are told that the votaries of other religions are rewarded accord- 
ing to their faithfulness and undei'standing.] 

•H- -^ ■•(• -:f * * ^f 

88. Death in the Open Air. 



Mark XV. 22. (jB&Bj|9t?i^Hn). 

And they bring him unto the place Golgotha, which is, 
being interpreted. The place of a skull. 



Long Collection, Dialogue 16. 

(Book of the Great Decease. Translated by T.W. Khys Davids in 

S. B. E. Vol. XI, p. 8r,). 

Now at that season the twin sil-trees wore all one mass of 
blossom with untimely blooms. 



C.T. gHil^Tl^ (N.C. No. 545, R/L H b). 



C.T. i^nsiismm^ (N.c.No.118. f^t-ho^p). 



C.T. >jlj^7^ (\.C. No. 548, ^ii 37 b. Cf. fij^ii 100). 



, [All over Christendom there are pictures of the Crucifixion, 
and all over Buddliadom tliere are jnctures of the Parinirvana. 
Both of these augiLst tragedies took place in the ojx)n air, not in 
a stifling bed-chamber, whether of palace or of slum. Tlie 
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Amerieau poet Poe lias said that life in the o^x^u air is one of 
the prime necessities of liappiness, aud tlie lives and deaths of 
our two great Mastei-s were fulfilled therein.] 



if v* "If it <f w ♦ 



APPENDIX. 



UNCANONICAL PARALLELS. 

As the present work is iuteuded to be a collection of original 
documents, second-hand translations would be out of place, and 
my knowledge of Sanskrit, while sufficient for purposes of 
verification, is not sufficient for translation ; wliile of Chinese I 
know only the radicals, and of Singhalese and Tibetan, nothing. 
It- is in these languages tliat many later parallels are found. 
Pali commentaries also would yield some, but to these generally 
I have not access ; and if I had, it would be no pai-t of my 
present plan to use them. The reader may consult the works of 
Spence Hardy, Beal, and other scholars who have translated 
from the languages named, to find examples. I merely add here 
a few notes on some of especial interest. Tliey are all probably 
pne-Cliristian except the last two, which, like most- extra-canoni- 
cal parallels, are post-Christian, in tlioir present foi-ms. 

A collection of such parallels would probably suggest a 
Christian influence upon later Buddhism ; and indeed we know 
that, in the eighth centuiy, a Chinese empei-or had to forbid the 
two religions to be mixed. (See Takakusu's note in his I-Tsing : 
Oxford, 1896, p. 224). 

« « « if -if -^f -if 

1. Money found in Fishes. 



Matthew XVn. 27. 

Go thou U) the sea, and cast a hook, and take up the fisli 
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that fii-st coinetli up ; aud when thou hast oi)ened his mouth, thou 
slialt find a shekel : that take, and give unto them for me and 
tliee. 

Birth-Story 288, Stanza 1. 

Fislies are wortli as mucli as a tliousand [pieces.] 

Tliere is no one who could l^elieve this. 

But to me let them be here se^en pence : 

I Avould fain buy even this [whole] string of fislies. 



[It is iKjedless to reproduce the story : we niereh' give the 
l)rincipal stanzix, wliicli is older than the prose, and contains an 
indication of the antiquity of the legend, but none as to its form. 
Tlie Jatakas are semi-canonical at l)est, and for this reason I 
class this ])arallel in the Api>endix. The fishes are bought by 
the man whose money tlif»y have swallowed. Compare Grimm's 
Folk-tales, So, 17.] ^ 



it. -A .'A ."'. U. M. 



2. The Wheel of Life. 



James III. 6. 

The tongue is a fire : the world of ini(piity among our mem- 
bei*s is the tongue, which defiletli the whole body, andsettethon 
fire the wlieel of nature (or, bii-th), and is set on fire by hell. 



[Tliis expression, ** wlioel of genesis," in James was pointed 
out by Sclioj^>enhauer, in his Parcrcja, as an allusion to the Bud- 
dhist Wlieel of Life ; but it is very probable that the Babylonian 
wlieel of life was tlie one which reached Palestine, and India 
herself may also be indebted thereto. (See Goblet d'Alviella, in 
BxtUetins dc V Academic Itof/ale dc Belyique : Ik'uxelles, 1898, Vol. 
30, p. 402).] 



4;- •»'- •>:- •>«• -r;- -jt * 

3. Woman at the Well. 



John IV. 7-9. 

There cometh a woman of Samaria to draw water : Jesus 
saith unto her. Give mo to drink. For his disciples were gone 
away into the city to buy food. The Samaritan woman therefore 
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saitli unto him, How is it that thou, being a Jew, askest drink of 
me, which am a Samaritan woman? (For Jews liave no 
dealings with Samaritans). 



[In the Sanskrit Divyavadana,*^^ p. Oil, there is a stoiy 
that Anando, one day at Savatthi, went to a well and asked 
water of a lowcaste woman who was drawing it. She replied : 
" Lord Anando, I am a woman of the lowest caste ! " He 
answei-s that he asked not of her birth and family, but only for 
water. The story is translated into French, from the Sanskrit, 
in Bnrnouf s Inirodwtion, ed, 1876, p. 183 ; and into English, 
from Chinese, in BeaVs Abstract of Four Lectures, 1882, p. 16G. 
As is usually the case, the Chinese versions (post-Christian) 
bring out agi*eements with the Gospel imknown to the Sanskrit. 
Thus, in one of tiiem, the woman asks : " Why askest thou 
water of me who am a low-caste woman ? " ] 



.•'. at -'<. 



♦ * 



4. The Wandering Jew. 

In 1899, a Japanese scholar, Kumagusu Minakata, then 
sojourning in London, pro|)ounded in Notes and Queries^ a Bud- 
dhist analogue to the legend of the Wandering Jew. It is found in 
the Chinese version of the Samyuktagama, one of the canonical 
collections of Buddha's Dialogues. I have not, however, been 
able to find it in the Pali Samyutta Nikayo (or Classified Collec- 
tion) wliich is a different sectarian recension of the same as the 
Chinese. On the other hand, the story is in the Sanskrit of the 
Divyavadana., a collection of extracts from the Buddhist Canon, 
together with later additions, compiled sometime between the 
second century B. C. and perhaps the sixth century A. D. The 
Chinese tianslation of the Classified Collection dates from the 
fifth century A. D., while the Saaskrit or Prakrit original is lost. 

The story is that Pindolo, one of Buddha's disciples, being 
challenged by unbelievei'S to work a miracle, flew up into the air 
and brought down an alnis-l)owl which had been fixed on a pole. 

(1)1 class both this and the Mahuvastu as imcononical, not because I am a 
bigoted Theravadin and believe only in the Pali Texts, bnt because, albeit con- 
taining ancient canonical substrata from the lost recensions of other sects, those 
Sanskritised books have come down to us in late reductions and with no creden- 
tials of correct transmission. 
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Buddha i-eproved him for this, and forbade his disciples to work 
miracles tor display. Thus far the story is in the Pali Canon, in 
the Book of Discipline, and may be found in English at page 79 
of Sacred Books of the East, Vol. XX. But the two later 
sources add the statement that Buddha told Pindolo : 

** Na tavat te parinirvatavyam yavad Dharmo nantarhitii iti.'* 

" Thou slialt not attain Nirvana " (i.e. die) imtil the Dharma 
(i.e. Buddhist Gospel) disappears." Tlie expression, "attain 
Nirvana," is applied to the death of an Arahat, for, like other 
Asiatics, the Hindus have different verbs "to die," according to 
the rank of the departed. Buddha therefore said : " You shall 
not die while my religion lasts. As the Buddhists believe in a 
coming Buddha who will be greater than Gotamo was, this also 
means : " You shall not die until the next Buddlia comes to 
eaiih." 

Cm'ioiLsly enough the passage was translated by Bm'nouf in 
1844 in his gi-eat Introduction to (later) 13uddhism, Intro fuc 
tion a Ihistoire du Buddhisme hidien, second edition, 187(), p. 
355). But scholars appear to have overlooked the parallel to 
the Christian legend until the Japanese savant pointed it out. 

Tlie first appearance in Europe of the legend of the Wander- 
ing Jew is in the Chronicle of Roger of Wendover, where we 
read that the stor}' wjis told at the monastery of St. Alban's in 
the year 1228, by an Armenian archbishop then visiting Eng- 
land. It apiieai*s to haA^e been known ali*eady in tliat country, 
for the English monks begin by asking their visitor about the 
mysterious wanderer. Tlie archbishop says that he has himself 
conversed with liim, for he roams about the Orient, passing his 
time among bishops. 

Now we know that Persia and Armenia wei*e buffer-states 
between India and the hither East, and that Hindu legends, 
like that of Barlaam and Joasaph, passed through those lands 
on their way to us. Unless w^e can find a Christian original for 
the story of the Wanderer earlier than the fifth centm-y, when 
the Chinese Classified Collection was translated, we must give 
the Buddliist story the priority, and strongly suspect that, like 

the Holy Grail, it probably gave rise to the Cliristan one. 

Until the vast literature preserved in China is translated, we 
shall have few facts to judge from. Fa-Hien heard the Buddhist 
Holy Grail story preached from a Ceylon pulpit in the fifth cen- 
tury, and there was gi-eat religious and literary activity in China 
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aud Chiuese Turkestan fi-om his time ouward. Christiauit}' uiid 
Buddliism met ; their legends were interchanged and at times 
confused, as in the case of St. Joasaph ; until at last a Chinese 
emperor forbade the intermixture and deci'eed tliat the Syrian 
Messiah and the Indian Buddlia sliould be kept distinct. 



^ It * ^ * * * 



5. Disciple Walking on the Water. 

In the Introductory Story to Jataka 190, there is a legend 
of a monk walking on the water of the river Aciravati by fixing 
his mind on Buddlia, but beginning to sink as soon as he looked 
at the waves. Collecting his mind again, he walks upon the 
river to meet the Buddha in the Conqueitor's Grove. As the 
inti*oductory stories to the Jatakas are of late origin, probably 
post-Cliristian, we have not included this story among oui* 
parallels. It is to be noted that the Christian legend, in Mat- 
thew XIV, is also of later origin than the Synoptical gi'oimdwork. 
It is told of Peter, and yet is not found in the Petrine Gospel of 
Mark. The legendary cliaracter of the narrative additions to 
the First Gospel is recognised by all historical critics. At the 
same time, both the Buddhist and Christian tales in question ai^e 
built upon a primitive doctrine : viz., the power of the Master 
(Christianity) or of the Arahat (Buddhism) to walk upon the 
water. 

Let it be noted, however, tliat, tesides the uncanonical 
introductory story, there is the Jataka proper (No. 190) which 
relates a similar thing. But it is told as a fairy-tale of the long 
past, and lacks the striking Gospel parallelism of the uncanoni- 
cal myth. 

In the latter we may perhaps tiTice a Cliristian loan. 



*»*♦*♦* 



6. God shall be All in All 



1 Cor. XV. 28. 

And when all things have been subjected unto him, then 
shall the Son also himself be subjected to him that did subject 
all things unto him, that God may be all in all. 
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Lafcadio Hearn, iu his Gleaning in Buddha-fields (Boston, 
1897, p. 96) quotes, from a Japanese text called Engaku-sho, as 
follows : 

" It lias been written that in wliatsoever time all human 
minds accord m thought and will with the mind of the Teacher, 
there shall not rem(n7i even one partkh of dust that does not eivter 
into Buddha hood.'* 

Teitaro Suzuki tells me that this is taken frcm the section 
of the Mahayana Canon called Avatarasaka, 
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